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4  POLITICAL  DISCUSSIONa 

parts, — thirteen  preferring  Colonel  Fremont,  and  eleven  giving  taa 

their  votes  on  the  first  or  informal  ballot  for  Judge  McLean  of  to. 

Ohio.    I  was  one  of  the  eleven.    I  did  not  act  from  any  spirit  1 

of  opposition  to  Colonel  Fremont.    My  preference  for  Judge  cu 

McLean  Was  in  large  degree  based  upon  admiration  of  his  high  tat 

character,  but  partly  upon  an  inherited  friendship  for  him,  I     »i 

partly  from  a'  kinship  of  feeling  with  his  conservatism,  and  '     '^' 

partly,  I  suppose,  because  the  Whig  instincts  which  I  share 
with  the  great  majority  of  this  district  turned  me  towards 
one  who  had  so  long  been  among  the  trusted  statesmen  and 
soundest  advisers  of  that  party.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  Whig  or  anti-Whig  traditions  had  much  to  do  with  the 
division,  for  the  two  most  eminent  members  of  our  delegation, 
Ex-Governor  Edward  Kent  and  Ex-Governor  Anson  P.  Morrill, 
the  one  formerly  an  earnest  Whig  and  the  other  a  radical 
Democrat,  united  in  favor  of  nominating  Judge  McLean. 

The  sense  of  the  Convention  was,  however,  strongly  in  favor 
of  taking  Colonel  Fremont,  the  first  ballot  showing  359  votes 
in  his  favor,  to  196  votes  for  Judge  McLean.  The  nomination 
was  immediately  declared  to  be  unanimous,  and  was  cheered  as 
heartily  by  those  who^had  supported  Judge  McLean  as  by  those 
who  had  been  the  original  advocates  of  Colonel  Fremont's  nomi- 
nation. The  Presidential  candidate  being  thus  selected  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  it  was  at  once  regarded  as  probable  that  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket  would  be  given  to  an  Atlantic  State,  though 
the  Mississippi  Valley  contended  for  it.  A  concentration  was 
rapidly  formed  upon  Mr.  Dayton,  long  eminent  as  a  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  though  on  the  first  ballot,  as  you  already 
know,  he  did  not  receive  a  majority, — a  considerable  number 
of  votes  being  given  to  different  candidates.  The  leading  com- 
petitor, who  received  a  hundred  and  ten  votes,  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois,  who,  ten  years  ago,  served  a  single  term  in 
Congress,  and  who  has  lately  gained  reputation  beyond  the 
lines  of  his  own  State  by  the  ability  with  which  he  has  re- 
viewed Senator  Douglas  for  his  course  in  securing  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Some  of  the  Illinois  delegates 
gave  pledges,  privately,  that  if  Lincoln  were  nominated  for 
Vice-President  the  ticket  would  receive  the  electoral  vote  of 
Illinois,  —  thus  defeating  Douglas  in  his  own  State.    But  the 
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inheritor  of  his  principles.    Mr.  Fillmore  was  originally  an  iific 

anti-slavery  Whig,  a  member  of  the  anti-masonic  party,  and  '^^ 

entered  Congress  midway  in  General  Jackson's  administration,  >,i^ 

towards  which  he  always  held  the  position  of  an  implacable  '-^-^ 

opponent.    Throughout  his  Congressional  career  he  was  dis-  <k^^ 

tinguished  by  his  continual  resistance  to  the  advances  of  the 
slave-power,  being  through  all  these  years  fully  abreast  with 
Mr.  Seward,  who  at  that  time  represented  the  party  at  home.  ^^ 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  after  General  Taylor's  »,  ^ 

death,  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Fillmore  went  over  to  the  South, 
favored  the  Compromise  bills  and  approved  the  Fugitive-slave 
Law,  the  most  cruel  enactment  that  ever  was  placed  upon  the  r 

statute-book  of  the  United  States.  It  is  this  which  has  asso- 
ciated him  with  an  old  Southern  Democrat  closely  identified 
with  General  Jackson,  and  has  made  him  the  candidate  of  the 
Southern  men  who  cannot  support  Mr.  Buchanan. 

It  is  a  singular  combination  that  gives  to  each  party  in  the 
contest  a  candidate  whose  early  associations  and  whose  early 
political  views  were  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  early  views 
and  associations  of  the  men  who  are  now  supporting  him.  But 
the  advantage  which  thfe  Republican  party  has  in  this  regard  is 
that  Colonel  Frdmont,  in  his  early  life,  had  no  political  record 
of  any  kind,  but  was  engaged  as  an  engineer,  a  soldier,  a  pioneer 
and  an  explorer  until  the  opening  of  ther  great  era  which  led  to 
our  acquisitions  of  territory  from  Mexico.  He  came  from  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  senator  six  years  ago,  associated  with  one  of  the 
extremest  Southern  Democrats, — William  M.  Gwin,  —  but  he 
came  as  the  representative  of  a  free  State  not  yet  infected  by 
the  presence  of  a  slave,  —  a  free  State  that  broke  the  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate  between  North  and  South  which 
the  Southern  Democrats,  under  Mr.  Calhoun's  lead,  had 
demanded  as  tlie  protection  of  tlie  institution  of  Slavery.  As 
long  as  the  South  could  hold  half  of  the  Senate,  no  anti-slavery 
measure  could  be  enacted.  That  spell  was  broken  by  the 
admission  of  California ;  and  but  for  Fremont's  relationship  to 
Benton  and  the  interest  which  the  distinguished  Missouri  sena- 
tor was  thereby  induced  to  take  in  the  fate  of  California,  the 
Golden  State  might  not  have  been  able  to  come  in,  without  ruin- 
ous exactions  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  South.    But  for 
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imoui  desire  of  the  part;  is  that  Hnnnilia]  Hamlin  slial]  be 
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platform,  and  we  can  safely  endure  the  little  diversion  which, 
through  old  Whig  influences,  he  may  make  from  the  Republican 
standard  in  the  North,  in  consideration  of  the  additional  con- 
fusion he  will  bring  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South.  It 
is  in  fact  probable  that  upon  the  whole  the  Republicans  will 
gain  by  the  candidacy  of  Bell  and  Everett,  because  the  majority 
of  their  Northern  supporters,  if  the  ticket  were  withdrawn, 
would  cast  their  votes  directly  for  Mr.  Douglas. 

Nor  should  we  listen  for  a  single  moment  to  those  Demo- 
crats who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  find  themselves  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  pro-slavery  chieftains,  and  are  asking  popular 
support  for  Douglas  as  the  leader  of  the  real  revolt  against  the 
dangerous  element  of  the  South.  If  there  were  no  other  argu- 
ment against  that  course,  its  utter  impracticability  would  be 
conclusive.  If  the  Douglas  men  are  in  earnest  and  wish  to 
smite  the  dangerous  and  aggressive  element  which  is  massing 
itself  under  the  lead  of  Breckinridge  for  pro-slavery  victory,  or 
for  disunion  in  tlie  event  of  failure,  they  should  unite  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  chosen,  or  the 
election  will  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
no  man  who  measures  the  working  of  political  forces  to-day  can 
view  that  result  with  any  feeling  other  than  one  of  dread. 
Certainly  no  Northern  man  ought  to  cast  his  vote  in  a  way  that 
admits  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  raffle  for  the  Presidency  as 
would  sacrifice  all  principle  and  involve  the  danger  that  may 
be  connected  with  a  contest  of  that  character. 

If  the  Republicans  of  Maine  need  any  further  stimulus  to 
rally  for  Lincoln  with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  they  rallied 
for  Fremont,  four  years  ago,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
our  own  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  is  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President.  In  these  great  National  uprisings 
for  freedom,  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  Hamlin's  fortune  to  hold  promi- 
nent place  and  wield  prominent  influence.  It  was  his  great 
victory  as  candidate  for  Governor  four  years  ago,  that  gave 
impulse  to  the  popular  wave  for  Fremont,  and  it  is  his  presence 
and  his  influence  to-day  which,  with  that  of  our  distinguished 
candidate  for  Governor,  will  give  increased  volume  and  increased 
force  to  the  voice  of  Maine  in  September. 

There  is  another  great  step  forward  which  the  Republican 
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party  has  taken  in  its  National  platform  of  this  year,  —  re- 
affirmed with  special  emphasis  in  the  State  platform  of  Maine. 
In  1856  the  issue  was  entirely  confined  to  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  slavery,  but  since  that  date  the  financial  revul- 
sions which  have  led  to  such  distress  in  the  country  have  turned 
men's  minds  to  the  fallacy  and  the  failure  of  the  free-trade 
policy  which  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  adopted  and 
enforced  by  the  Democratic  party.  The  prosperity  which  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  tariff  of  1846  has  received  a 
rude  shock,  and  three  years  ago  a  disastrous  panic  swept  over 
the  country  leaving  all  business  embarrassed,  if  not  prostrate. 
For  several  years  prior  to  that  date,  §very  man  who  believed  in 
the  policy  of  protection  had  been  ridiculed  and  taunted  and 
pointed  to  the  indisputable  proof  of  the  advantage  of  free  trade 
to  be  found  in  the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  country. 
The  cry  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1846  was  so  boisterous  that  no 
opponent  of  it  could  even  have  a  hearing.  Those  who  still 
held  firmly  to  the  policy  of  protection  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a  great  National  blunder,  were 
silenced,  if  not  scorned,  in  the  arena  of  popular  discussion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Proetctionists  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
period  of  prosperity  under  that  tariff  (from  1846  to  1856)  was 
due  to  a  series  of  what  might  be  termed  fortuitous  circum- 
stances—  all  involving  good  fortune  to  the  United  States  and 
ill  fortune  to  other  nations. 

—  Firsty  At  the  very  moment  of  the  enactment  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out.  The  result  was  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  called  from  the 
pursuits  of  industry  and  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  our  army, 
while  other  thousands,  leaving  their  usual  callings,  were  set  to 
work  on  the  production  of  war  material.  The  first  result  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  laborers  and  a  large  advance  in 
wages.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the  Government  paid  out 
on  account  of  the  war,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  thus  stimulating  trade  in  almost  every  department. 

—  Second^  Midway  in  the  Mexican  war  (in  1847)  a  distressing 
famine  occurred  in  Ireland,  which,  with  short  crops  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  Ameri- 
can bread-stufi&.     This,  of  course,  raised  the  price  of  grain  to 
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high  figures,  and  carried  large  profit  and  ready  money  to  the 
door  of  every  farmer  in  the  land. 

—  Third,  The  Mexican  war  had  scarcely  closed,  the  Irish  famine 
had  only  been  partially  relieved,  when  (in  1848-49)  tumults  and 
revolutions  occurred  in  nearly  every  European  kingdom.  The 
direct  result  was  the  disorganization  of  industry  and  the  depres- 
sion of  trade  all  over  the  continent.  Demand  for  our  bread- 
stuffs  continued,  and  competition  of  European  fabrics  was  so 
reduced  that  every  form  of  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
stimulated  to  fill  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 

—  Fourth,  The  convulsions  of  Europe  were  still  in  progress 
when  another  stimulus  was  added  to  our  prosperity.  Vast  de- 
posits of  gold  were  found  in  California,  and  from  1849  onward, 
for  several  yeai-s,  the  trade  of  the  country  in  all  departments 
was  quickened  to  a  degree  never  before  known.  The  demand 
for  shipping  to  carry  passengers  to  the  land  of  gold,  and  sup- 
plies to  sustain  them,  gave  new  life  to  our  navigation  interests 
and  filled  the  ocean  with  clipper  ships  that  had  no  rivals  for 
speed  or  beauty.  The  rapid  additions  to  our  gold  currency, 
immediately  followed  by  an  expansion  of  our  paper  currency, 
gave  such  an  abundance  of  money  as  had  never  before  been 
dreamed  of.  The  inevitable  result  was  a  rapid  rise  of  prices 
for  labor  and  for  all  commodities,  and  speculation  and  money- 
making  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Importations  from  Europe 
were  enormously  large,  and  in  settling  the  balances  we  followed 
the  theory  of  the  Free-trade  School,  in  regarding  our  gold  as 
simply  a  commodity,  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  as  freely 
as  iron  or  lead  or  wheat  or  cora. 

—  Fifth,  In  1854,  before  the  craze  of  speculation  had  time  to 
cool,  another  great  event  came  to  pass  which  still  further  in- 
creased  our  prosperity.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
bad  conspired  to  have  every  accident  and  every  calamity  happen 
for  our  benefit.  When  our  prosperity  was  already  great  and 
growing,  the  three  leading  nations  of  Europe  —  as  nations  were 
then  ranked  —  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France  —  rushed  into 
a  tremendous  war  which  lasted  until  1856.  In  its  progress  the 
Crimean  struggle  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  nations  engaged, 
removed  to  a  large  extent  the  mercantile  marine  of  England 
and  France  from  peaceful  pursuits  and  gave  still  greater  expan- 
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follow  me.  I  wts  a  collegtboy  in  my  native  St»te  when  the 
tariff  of  1»46  was  enacted,  snd  I  can  rcmemlKT  how  profounl 
nnd  how  angry  was  the  agitation  throughout  Pennsylvnuia  while 

indignation  when  il  was  Bnilly  pusoJ.  I  aiy  popular  indignn- 
tion,  becauM  the  two  parties  utere  not  divided  on  the  question 
of  Protection.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Pulk  in  that  State  in 
the  contest  ot  1844  cticd  as  loudly  for  the  tsrifT  of  -411  as 
did  the  supporters  ot  Mr.  Clsy. 

Tlie  peculiar  liitterncss  in  Pennsylvenin,  the  scrimony,  the 
sense  of  belraj-al  which  Ihey  felt,  esme  from  the  fact  Ihnt  the 
larilTof  '4&  waspaesed  thmiigh  tlie  Senate  by  tlie  casting  vole 
of  the  Vice-President,  Cworge  M,  Dallaa.  a  distinguished  Pemi- 
sjlvanisn,  who  had  been  asBiHiisled  with  Mr.  Polk  on  the 
Democtalic  ticket  for  the  put]»Be  of  rallying  the  Sute  agaiuet 
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Congress  in  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  to  show  that  these 
grants  were  understood  to  be  of  indefinite  extent,  bounded  and 
limited  only  by  the  law  of  necessity,  I  shall  quote  an  authority  I    .^ 

i  which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  received  the  undi-  I    ^ 

vided  respect  of  the  nation  —  an  authority  which  has  been 
||  respected  and  accepted  by  all  the  most  eminent  Constitutional  I    ^ 

'i  lawyers  of  our  country,  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  great- 

\  est  of  our  earlier  jurists,  to  Daniel  Webster,  the  greatest  of  alL 

.'  I  refer  to  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Feder- 

'  alitt.    In  the  twenty-third  number  of  that  valuable  series  of 

■  political  papers,  Mr.  Hamilton  discusses  the  very  question  at 

issue  here  to-day  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Government 


to  defend  and  preserve  "the  public  peace"  against  "internal 
convulsions "  as  well  as  "  external  attacks."  Speaking  of  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  "common  defense,"  specifically  de- 
clared in  the  Constitution  itself,  as  I  have  above  quoted,  to  be 
a  "Congressional  power,"  Mr.  Hamilton  says, — 

"The  anthorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the  common  defense  are  these: 
to  raise  armies ;  to  build  and  equip  fleets ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  both;  to  direct  their  operations;  to  provide  for  their  support, 
lliese  powers  ought  to  exist  without  limitation ;  oecause  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  or  to  define  the  extent  and  variety  of  national  exigencies,  and  the  oor- 
respondent  extent  and  variety  of  the  means  which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
them.  The  circumstances  tnat  endanger  the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite; 
and  for  this  reason,  no  Constitutional  shackles  can  wisely  be  imposed  on  the 
power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  committed.  This  power  ought  to  be  oo-«x- 
tensive  with  all  the  possible  combinations  of  such  circumstances,  and  ought 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  councils  which  are  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  common  defense. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  truths  which,  to  a  correct  and  unprejudiced  mind, 
carries  its  own  evidence  along  wiUi  it,  and  may  be  obscured,  but  cannot  be 
made  plainer  by  argument  or  reasoning.  It  rests  upon  axioms  as  simple  as 
thsy  are  universal — the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  ena:  the 
persons  from  whose  agency  the  attainment  of  any  end  is  expected,  ought  to 
possess  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

..."  And  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  circumstances  which  may 
affect  the  public  safety  are  reducible  within  certain  determinate  limits; 
unless  the  contrary  of  this  position  can  be  fairly  and  rationally  disputed,  it 
must  be  admitted  as  a  necessaiy  consequence  that  there  can  be  no  limitation 
of  that  authority,  which  is  to  provide  lor  the  defense  and  protection  of  th& 
community,  in  any  matter  essential  to  ite  efficacy." 

The  great  respect  due  to  the  quotation  I  have  just  made 
comes  in  the  first  place  from  the  eminent  character  of  its 
author.  It  derives  an  enhanced  force  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  assisted  in  framing  the  Constitution,  whose  meaning 
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people  placing  it  where  tliej 
lid  lay  iKeir  haada  directLy  upon  it  at  every  bieoDud  eJeo- 
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is  worthy  of  note  that  this  popular  control  ia  seourcd 
part  of  the  Conatitiitioa ;  for  not  only  do  the  people 
irinmry  capadtj,  hy  direct  Butfcige,  elert  their  Repre- 
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of  the  Constitution  is  equally  operative,  and  that  the  state  of  I     ^'• 

belligerence  does  not  supervene  with  its  own  well-defined  and  I    ^• 

self-protective  laws.    If  he  takes  this  ground,  and  there  is  none  I      ^'■ 

other  left  him,  I  ask  him,  whence  is  derived  the  power  to  I    ^ 

blockade  the  ports  of  the  Rebel  States  ?    The  Constitution  of  1    ^  "^ 

the  United  States  says  expressly  that  '*  no  preference  shall  be  I    ^ 

given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another."    And  I    *  w 

yet  directly  in  the  face  of  this  inhibition,  a  blockade  of  the  I    "« 

most  rigorous  character  has  been  instituted  by  which  Charles-  I    *£. 

ton,  Savannah,  New  Orleans  and  all  other  Southern  ports  are  I     't 

cut  ofif  from  commerce,  while  New  York,  Boston,  Portland  and  I    C 

all  other  loyal  ports  are  left  in  the  free  and  unrestricted  enjoy-  I    ^\ 

ment  of  trade.    Whence  is  the  power  derived  to  do  this?    The  1    s* 

gentleman  does  not  answer.     Is  it  an  unconstitutional  act  I    'it 

because  in  apparent  couflict  with  the  letter  of  one  section  of  |     ^ 

that  instrument  ?    How  can  the  gentleman  justify  the  act  other 
than  by  the  war  power  of  the   Government  blockading  the  I    t 

i  ports  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  just  as  we  blockaded  I    i 

the  ports  of  Mexico  when  at  war  with  that  Republic  ? 

If  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  were 
carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  Union 
armies  could  not  shoot  a  single  rebel  nor  imprison  a  single 
traitor,  for  the  Constitution  declares  that  "  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
To  assume  the  ground  of  the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  with 
its  legitimate  sequences,  is  practically  to  give  up  the  contest. 
For  he  tells  you,  and  he  certainly  repeated  it  a  score  of  times, 
that  you  cannot  deprive  these  rebels  of  their  property  except 
"by  due  process  of  law,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  confesses 
that  within  the  rebel  territory  it  is  impossible   to  serve  any 
precept  or  enforce  any  verdict.    At  the  same  time  he  declares 
that  we  have  not  belligerent  rights  because  the  contest  is  not 
a  civil  war.    Pray  what  kind  of  a  war  is  it?    The  gentleman 
acknowledges    that  the  rebels  are  traitors,  and   if   so   they 
must  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  war,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  "treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them."     It  is  therefore  war 
on  their  side.    It  must  also  be  war  on  ours,  and  if  so,  what 
I  kind  of  war  ? 
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seized  the  Mexican  Custom  Houses,  levied  the  duties  and  turned  I    I 

all  the  receipts  into  the  coffers  of  the  Union,  and,  in  a  letter  to  I  hi 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  March  31,  1847,  Mr.  Polk  "claimed  I  h 

and  exercised  this  as  a  belligerent  right."  I   tiii 

Against  the  Mexicans,  sir,  this  was  an  indisputably  proper  I   Cli 

exercise  of  the  belligerent  power.    Viewed  externally,  other 
nations  could  do  nothing  else  than  acquiesce  in  it.    But  from  I   ts 

an  internal  point  of  view,  a  very  grave  question  arose  in  regard  I   d 

to  it,  and  it  was  the  same  which  divides  the  gentleman  from  I   f, 

Thomaston  and  myself  in  one  branch  of  this  discussion  to-day.  |    i 

That  question  was  whether  the  President  had  the  right  to 
direct  this  seizure  of  the  Custom  Houses  and  this  collection  of 
duties,  or  whether  it  was  a  matter  belonging  primarily  and  ex- 
clusively to  Congress  as  the  war-making  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, entitled  to  "  prescribe  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water."  The  subject  was  discussed  with  some  warmth  at 
the  time  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  though  Mr.  Polk's 
course  was  sustained  by  the  partisan  majority  in  both  Senate 
and  House,  the  weight  of  the  argument  was  clearly  against  him 
— Mr.  Webster  demonstrating  with  his  ponderous  logic  that  the 
power  did  not  belong  to  the  President.  The  subject  was  of 
such  importance  as  to  call  for  notice  and  discussion  in  the  late 
edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  where  after  minutely  stating 
what  President  Polk  had  done,  the  learned  commentator  makes 
the  following  remarks :  — 

"  All  these  rights  of  war  nndoubtedly  belong  to  the  conqueror  or  nation 
who  holds  foreign  places  and  countries  by  conquest;  but  the  exercise  of 
thoee  rights  and  powers,  except  those  that  temix)rarily  arise  from  necessity, 
belong  to  that  power  in  the  government  to  which  the  prerogative  of  war  » 
constitutionally  confided.  .  .  .  These  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations, 
issued  and  enforced  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  President,  would  seem  to  press 
strongly  upon  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  imports,  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  to  declare  war,  and  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water,  and  to  define  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 
Though  the  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  President,  and 
declares  him  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  these  powers  must  necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power 
in  Congress.  It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  policy  or  true  construction  of 
this  simple  and  general  grant  of  executive  power  to  the  President,  not  to 
suffer  it  to  interfere  with  those  specific  powers  of  Congress  which  are  more 
safely  deposited  in  the  legislative  department,  and  that  the  powers  thua 
assumed  by  the  President  ao  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  Congress." 
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war  power  of  the  Government  can  sweep  this  Institution  into  the  Gulf.' 


I 


John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  name  is  respected  wherever  popo*  4r 

lar  liberty  has  an  advocate,  formulated  the  following  propoBiticm  Ca 

on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  '« 

u 

"  From  the  instant  that  your  slave-holding  States  become  the  theatre  of  ^ 
! j                          war,  civil  or  foreign,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend 

to  interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  * 

be  interfered  with  — from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  Ja 

to  the  cession  of  the  State  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power.  I 

"  If  civil  war  come,  if  insurrection  come,  is  this  beleaguered  Capital,  is  '  I     ^ 

this  besieged  Government  to  see  millions  of  its  subjects  in  arms,  and  have  I     ^ 

no  right  to  break  the  fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  swords?    No  I    The  ■ 

H  war  nnwer  nf  ttiA  Gnvernment  can  aween  this  Institution  into  thn  Hiilf ." 


T 


In  a  House  full  of  able,  brilliant  Southern  lawyers.  Wise  and  I    t 

Dromgoole  and  Rhett  and  Marshall  among  them,  not  one  dared  I    » 

\  to  dispute  the  proposition.      Mark  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  I    i 

Adams  carries  the  war  power  of  Congress — "even  to  the  ces- 
sion of  the  State  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power!*'  I  i 
There  was  one  error,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  seemed  to  haunt  c 
the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  very  persistently  throughout  \ 
his  argument  —  and  that  was  the  alleged  impossibility  of  biing- 
!j  ing  the  war  power  to  bear  against  the  rebels  without  first  con- 
a  ceding  that  they  had  actually  carried  their  States  out  of  the 
)  Union.  He  stated  many  times  that  if  the  rebel  States  are 
J  integral  members  of  the  Union,  the  contest  with  the  rebels 
themselves  cannot  be  carried  on  as  a  war,  and  conversely,  to 
concede  that  it  is  war,  is  to  concede  that  the  States  have 
actually  seceded  and  set  up  a  separate  power.  No  statement 
't  could  be  more  fallacious,  as  the  gentleman  himself  will  see  by 
recurring  to  fundamental  principles.  The  State  cannot  be 
compromised  or  destroyed  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  ever  so  large 
a  majority  of  its  people.  The  wrong-doers,  by  the  very  force  of 
their  numbers,  may  and  do  acquire  certain  immunities  against 
individual  punishment,  as  I  have  already  shown,  but  they  do 
not  acquire  the  right  to  change  the  relations  of  the  State.  I 
maintain  as  stoutly  as  he  does,  that  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  are  to-day  States  in  the  Union,  and 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  nation  are  operative 
within  their  borders.  A  rebellious  force,  however,  having  risen 
r  to  such  strength  as  to  thwart  the  civil  power  and  prevent  the 
I                     actual  operation  of  the  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation, 

I 
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by  Marshall  and  Kent.    All  that  I  have  proposed  and  advo*  I    n 

cated  will  in  no  wise  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  I  think  |    i 

the  rebellion  will  be  subdued  without  resorting  to  extra  Con- 
stitutional  measures.  But  lest  the  gentleman  should  infer  that 
I  shrink  &om  the  logical  consequences  of  some  propositions 
which  I  have  laid  down  as  ultimate  steps,  I  tell  him  frankly  that 
if  the  life  of  the  nation  seemed  to  demand  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  I  would  violate  it  —  and  in  taking  this  ground  I 
am  but  repeating  the  expression  of  President  Lincoln  in  his 
message,  when  he  declared  that  **  it  were  better  to  violate  one 

i'  provision  than  that  all  should  perish."    I  will  give  a  higher 

and  more  venerable  authority  than  President  Lincoln,  for  the 
same  doctrine.    No  less  a  personage  than  Thomas  Jefferson 

^jl  wrote  the  following  sentiments,  in  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Colviu,  from 

his  retirement  at  Mouticello,  Sept.  22, 1810 : 

"The  question  you  propose,  whether  circumstances  do  not  sometimes 
occur  whicti  make  it  a  duty  in  officers  oi  hi^h  trust  to  assume  authorities 
beyond  the  law,  is  easy  of  solution  in  principle,  but  sometimes  embarrass- 
ing in  practice.    A  strict  observance  of  the  written  laws  is  doubtless  oim 
jiij  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citizen ;  but  it  is  not  the  highest.    The  laws  of 

g|  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  of  saving  our  country  when  in  danger,  are  of 

|u  I  higher  doligation.     To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  written 

law,  would  be  to  lose  the  law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all  those 
who  are  enjoying  them  with  us ;  thus  absurdly  sacrificing  the  end  to  the 
means." 

This  doctrine  cuts  right  athwart  and  scatters  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  the  whole  argument  of  the  gentleman.    He 
\i  sticks  to  forms :  I  contend  for  substance.    He  sacrifices  the  end 

to  the  means :  I  stand  ready  to  use  the  means  essential  to  the 
end.  I  uphold  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln:  he 
assumes  a  ground  which  both  of  those  statesmen  have  de- 
nounced and  execrated. 

1  have  been  discussing  these  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  no 
partisan  spirit.  I  feel  none.  As  a  Republican,  I  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  welcome  loyal  Democrats  to  a  hearty 
and  generous  co-operation  in  sustaining  the  measures  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Union.  I  recognize  the  sena- 
tor from  Knox  [Colonel  Smart]  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  among 
my  auditors,  as  a  cordial  co-laborer  in  the  good  cause :  my  friend 
across  the  hall  from  Oldtown  [Mr.  Sewall]  I  cordially  greet  and 
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ma  of  half  meuur«s,  painfully  parallel  in  pdlioj  with  that 
wbich  in  England,  under  tlio  tamporiiing  eipedieuta  urged  bj 
aucb  leadert  as  Essex  and  Manchester  and  Kortliuinbeiiand, 
liad  welUnigh  sacrificed  the  popular  cause  [□  tl^  coDleat  with 
Ihe  flrtl  Charlei  —  a  policy  wbieh  ia  thuB  described  and  de< 
nounced  by  that  nemocible  historian  and  statesman  of  England 
whoaa  uudraeiy  deatli.  two  years  ago,  waa  so  deeply  dephwwl 
on  both  sides  of  the  AtbuiCic 

it  it  Ifan:  tlist  Id  «ny  tba  ioirft  of  piHa  lobi  wkIs  ■  ir«k  sad  flul 
nlli7.    The  time  st  MiBIIMIeil  is  iha  Bwtler  dsHknatlni  ud  Mtj, 

U  t>  Idia  Id  Ibinh  o(  mitig^i3dUiitidj[l.aaB^  war  an  di  maUmt 


at«d  by  Lord  Mseiulay.  I  close  by  quoting  the  hoII-Iiuowd  deo- 
laratiou  of  EdwlD  Itf.  Stanton,  "that  the  failure  of  Gsnnl 
McClellan  to  attscli  ManaKsiB  in  December  last  will  ooat  this 
nation  three  hundred  milUuns  of  dollars  and  thirty  thouaand 
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debate  exhibited  by  two  gentlemen  who  represented  it  from 
1825  to  1841  —  Peleg  Sprague  and  George  Evans.    I  see  before 

i  me  gray-haired  men  whose  political  activity  is  stirred  afresh  by 

the  memory  of  the  contests  they  waged  in  this  district  under 
the  leadership  of  those  young  men  —  for  each  was  in  his  early 
thirties  when  called  to  lead  the  National  Republican  forces 
against  the  Democratic  dynasty  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 

Nor  should  I  fail  to  name  the  able  editor,  the  sincere  friend, 
the  judicious  adviser,  the  upright  man,  Luther  Severance,  who 
after  promoting  the  elections  of  Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Evans  with 
unsurpassed  activity  and  zeal,  was  rewarded  with  succession  to 
the  seat  to  which  they  had  given  eminent  distinction.  If  you 
will  pardon  the  personal  reference,  I  regarded  it  as  the  chief 
honor  of  my  life,  before  you  crowned  me  with  your  favor  to-day, 
that  I  followed  Luther  Severance,  longo  intervallo^  in  the  editor- 

\  ship  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  which  he  had  founded  and  nur- 

tured, and  to  which  he  had  given  character  and  prominence 
throughout  the  State.  There  have  perhaps  been  more  brilliant 
men  in  Maine  than  Luther  Severance,  but  not  one  who  ever 
enjoyed  the  public  confidence  in  a  higher  degree  or  repaid  that 
confidence  more  amply  by  an  honorable  and  stainless  life. 

It  is  not  wise  for  candidates  to  indulge  in  profuse  promises. 
The  Representative  must  be  tested  by  his  acts  rather  than  by 
his  professions.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  however,  to  say  that  if 
I  am  called  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  I  shall  go  there  with  a 
determination  to  stand  heartily  and  unreservedly  by  the  Admin- 
istration of  Abraham  Lincoln.     In  the  success  of  that  Adminis- 
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.  p  tration,  under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  rests,  I  solemnly 

believe,  the  fate  of  the  American  Union.  If  we  cannot  subdue 
the  Rebellion  through  the  agency  of  the  Administration,  there 
is  no  other  power  given  under  Heaven  among  men  to  which 
we  can  appeal.  Hence  I  repeat,  that  I  shall  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  your  Representative,  to  be  the  unswerving  adherent 
of  the  policy  and  measures  which  the  President  in  his  wisdom 
may  adopt.  The  case  is  one,  in  the  present  exigency,  where 
men  loyal  to  the  Union  cannot  divide.  The  President  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  land  and  naval  forces,  and  while  he  may 
be  counseled  he  must  not  be  oi>posed.  It  is  well  to  recall  the 
lesson  of  that  adage  which  teaches  that  one  bad  general  is 
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CAN  THE  COUNTRY  SUSTAIN  THE  EXPENSE  OP 
THE  WAR  AND  PAY  THE  DEBT  WHICH  IT 
WILL   INVOLVE? 


totJielojidpeoplB  of  the  United  States,  Kwlay.  is  iriwthR  W6 

.re  nhle  to  furnieh  the  mesne  of  earrjing  on  the  wer,  a^d  to 

>nsuiD  the  load  ot  debt  which  ll.e  olose  of  hostilities  will  lea« 

npon  ue.    I  propoM  to  show  hy  Kome  simple  taoU  and  flgnrM 

that  we  are  ibundantly  equal  t«  tlie  great  trial,  and  that  in 

to  wealth.  populaCioD.  nod  prospective  development,  thin  hu 

it  i>  not  wise,  in  my  judgment^  to  sdopt  a  loo  asnsuine  anti- 

mer.    For  mjself  I  cannot  indulge  in  so  pleoang  a  pnapeol. 

Whatever  folee  reekonings  we  may  have  made  in  the  put  in 

regard  to  the  ehortnes.  ot  the  war,  I  have  latterly  been  of  those 

who  helieve  that  the  leading  eonsi.iHlors  of  the  South  intend  at 

all  events  to  prolong  the  struggle  nntil  the  appmaehing  contest 

for  the  PteMdency  is  ended.     They  have  a  hope  —  bssoless 

enough,  it  seems  to  ns  -  that  in  ^jme  way  they  are  to  be  bene- 

fited by  the  result  of  that  election,  anj  hence  they  will  hold  out 

until  it  ia  decided,  with  a  view.  Indeed,  of  affecting  its  deeis- 

ion.    Let  us  not  then  deceive  ourselves  vrith  regard  to  the 
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time  WOB  lU  adapted  to  bear  iBiation,  proflts  were  small  h  and  to 
the  political  ecnngniiBt,  mensiiring  the  conilition  nod  capacity 

eventh  of  all  the  property  they  owned.    Mr-  JcfierBoq, 
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cTi  thousand  iiiillionti.    Upon  Mr.  JefleraoD's  asniiud 

li  the  rate  of  growth  actuilly  Kslized,  the  countiy  paid 
rest  on  tlie  debt  and  iccumulatid  ■  fund  for  Ita  redemp- 
,h  such  euo  that  tlie  people  iie»er  felt  they  were  ttied. 
to  show  IhBt  out  debt  .t  the  close  of  this  war  will  ha 
ly  lighter  than  the  debt  which  our  Revolutionary  ithen 
lumed,  and  prooeeded  ao  early  and  so  easily  lo  discharge. 
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LfOok  also  at  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  her 
prolonged  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  1815,  the  national  debt  of 
that  kingdom  amounted  to  £861,000,000  sterling,  or  forty-three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  for  readier  comparison  I  shall 
speak  of  her  debt  in  dollars  rather  than  in  pounds.  Her  entire 
population  at  that  time  was  less  than  twenty  millions,  and  the 
valuation  of  her  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  was  about 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  She  owed,  in- 
deed, nearly  half  of  all  she  possessed.  Her  population  was  less 
than  two-thirds  of  what  ours  is  to-day.  Her  entire  property 
was  not  three-fifths  of  what  ours  was  according  to  the  census 
of  1860,  while  her  debt  was  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
greater  than  ours  will  be  in  July,  1865.  In  contracting  this 
debt  she  was  compelled  to  sell  her  bonds  at  the  most  enormous 
sacrifice.  From  1792  to  1815  her  debt  was  increased  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  yet  in  exchange  for  this  amount 
of  bonds  she  received  in  money  but  $1,730,000,000,  thus  submit- 
ting to  a  discount  of  #1,270,000,000.  In  other  words,  England, 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of  Continental  war,  only  realized 
on  an  average  for  the  whole  period,  j^lOO  in  money  in  exchange 
for  #173  of  her  bonds.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  time.  As  the  contest  waxed  desperate,  her 
sacrifices  became  desperate  in  proportion,  and  the  money  which 
enabled  her  to  fight  the  decisive  campaign  of  Waterloo  was 
obtained  by  selling  her  bonds  to  the  European  bankei^s  at  less 
than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Compared  with  this  our  sacri- 
fices on  the  national  securities  have  thus  far  been  light,  not 
averaging,  from  the  inception  of  the  war  to  the  present  day, 
with  all  elements  of  expenditure  fairly  estimated,  more  than 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  reckoning  on  the  gold 
basis. 

To  meet  their  enormous  debt,  the  British  people  had  nothing 
but  the  commercial  and  industrial  resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  whose  whole  area  is  not  double  that  of  the  single 
State  of  Missouri.  They  had  a  population  of  but  twenty  mil- 
lions, as  already  stated,  subject  to  no  increase  from  immigra- 
tion, and  growing  in  half  a  century  no  more  than  we  have 
grown  during  the  last  decade.  Yet  on  this  restricted  area,  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  British  people  have  increased  their 
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dftlit,  ttilhout  ijeing  absolutely  taduced  to  any  con^derabla  4 
tent,  becDinn  relatively  lighter  by  the  increased  oapicity  to 
Ijsar  it.  The  wealth  per  capita  of  tiie  «ntira  population  in  A 
period  of  totty*ii  yeare  has  more  thin  doubled  ;  tha  aggregate 
property  of  the  resini  has  more  tbiin  trebled ;  and  all  this  on  % 
£ied  ar«a  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thmiBBnd  square  miles, 

kindred  people,  against  auah  obstnclea  and  bindenuieea,  what 


izad.    Tbew< 


closing  in  July,  1966,  wiU  lesve  

numbering  soma  tbirtj-lhree  millions  of  people,  owning  oiei 
eiileon  thousand  milliona  of  property,  end  carrying  *  dobl 
of  twenty-five  hundred  milliona  of  dollars.  The  proportion 
hefween  debt  and  property  will  be  just  about  the  same  thai 
it  waa  vheu  tbe  Union  was  fbrmeil,  while  the  ratio  of  om 
udYance  and  the  largely  enhanced  prodnctivencHa  of  agricul. 

geneistioa  an  adTiuitage  that  renders  the  debt  far  less  bur 
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Europe.    Our  habitable  and  cultivable  area  is,  indeed,  larger  ^ti 

than  that  of  all  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  fertiHty  t» 

and  general  productiveness  of  our  soil.    So  vast  is  our  extent,  << 

that,  though  we  may  glibly  repeat  its  numerical  measure,  we  s 

find  it  most  diflBcult  to  form  any  just  conception  of  it.    The  i 

State  of  Texas  alone  is  equal  in  area  to  the  Empire  of  France  « 

and  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  united  ;  and  yet  these  two  men-  • 

archies  support  a  population  of  forty  millions,  while  Texas  has 
but  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Or,  if  we  wish  for  a 
comparative  measure  nearer  home,  let  me  state  that  the  area  of  ■    . 

Texas  is  greater  than  that  of  the  six  New  England  States,  I    i 

together  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  and  Indiana  combined.  California,  the  second  State  in 
size,  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium  together.  The  land  that  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  Government,  not  sold  or  even  pre-empted,  amounts  to  a 
thousand  millions  of  acres  —  an  extent  of  territory  thirteen 
times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  equal  in  area  to  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted.  Mere 
territorial  extent  does  not  of  course  imply  future  greatness, 
though  it  is  one  requisite  to  it.  In  our  case  it  is  so  vast  an 
element  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it  with 
emphasis  and  iteration. 

Combined  with  this  great  expanse  of  territory  we  have  facil- 
ities for  the  acquisition  and  consolidation  of  wealth  —  varied, 
magnificent,  and  immeasurable.  Our  agricultural  resources, 
bounteous  beyond  estimate,  are,  by  the  application  of  mechani- 
cal skill  and  labor-saving  machinery,  receiving  a  development 
each  decade,  which  a  century  in  the  past  would  have  failed 
to  secure,  and  which  a  century  in  the  future  will  place  beyond 
all  present  power  of  computation — giving  us  so  far  the  lead 
in  the  production  of  those  staple  articles  essential  to  life  and 
civilization  that  we  become  the  arbiter  of  the  world's  destiny 
without  aiming  at  the  world's  empire.  The  single  State  of 
Illinois,  cultivated  to  its  capacity,  can  produce  as  large  a  crop 
of  cereals  as  has  ever  been  grown  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States ;  while  Texas,  if  peopled  but  half  as  densely  as 
Maryland  even,  could  give  an  annual  return  of  cotton  larger 
than  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  grown  in  all  the  Southern 
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States  combined.  Our  facilities  for  commerce  and  exchange, 
both  domestic  and  foreign  —  who  shall  measure  them  ?  Our 
oceans,  our  vast  inland  seas,  our  marvelous  flow  of  navigable 
streams,  our  canals,  our  network  of  railroads  more  than  thirty- 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  —  tJieae  give  us  avenues  of  trade 
and  channels  of  communication  both  natural  and  artificial, 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  which  tend  to 
the  production  of  wealth  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  standard  of  the  past.  The  enormous  field  for  manu- 
facturing industry  in  all  its  complex  and  endless  variety  —  with 
our  raw  material,  our  wonderful  motive-power  both  by  water 
and  steam,  our  healthful  climate,  our  cheap  carriage,  our  home 
consumption,  our  foreign  demand  —  foreshadows  a  traffic  whose 
magnitude  and  whose  profit  cannot  now  be  estimated!  Our 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  iron  and  copper  and  lead  and 
coal,  with  their  untold  and  unimaginable  wealth,  spread  over 
millions  of  acres  of  territory,  in  the  valley,  on  the  mountain 
side,  along  rivers,  yielding  already  a  rich  harvest,  are  destined 
yet  to  increase  a  thousand-fold,  until  their  every-day  treasures, 

"  familiar  grown. 
Shall  realize  Orient's  fabled  wealth." 

These  are  the  great  elements  of  material  progress ;  and  they 
comprehend  the  entire  circle  of  human  enterprise — Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Manufactures,  Mining.  They  assure  to  us  an  increase 
in  property  and  population  that  will  surpass  the  most  sanguine 
deductions  of  our  census  tables,  framed  as  those  tables  are  upon 
the  ratios  and  relations  of  our  progress  in  the  past.  They  give 
into  our  hands,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  power 
to  command  our  fate  as  a  nation.  They  hold  out  to  us  the 
grandest  future  reserved  for  any  people ;  and  with  this  promise 
they  teach  us  the  lesson  of  patience,  and  render  confidence  and 
fortitude  a  duty.  With  such  amplitude  and  affluence  of  re- 
sources, and  with  such  a  vast  stake  at  issue,  we  should  be  un- 
worthy of  our  lineage  and  our  inheritance  if  we  fur  one  moment 
distrusted  our  ability  to  maintain  ourselves  a  united  people, 
with  "  one  Country,  one  Constitution,  one  Destiny." 


;an»  or*  Bdvocating  Uie  re-eleclion  of  Mr.  Ud- 
ti  varj'iiig  BUDceBs.  but  with  ceuclew  dtiotioD. 
subdue  the  enemies  of  the  Uniou  by  mililu; 


the  Union.    They  >iinplj  chuUenge  the  wisdom  of  hia  oouma 

Tlie  DeiDOonts  have  nominated  Bn  unsuccessful  Genenl  of 
the  L'liioD  Army,  and  their  Natioual  ConventioD  has  pliced  him 
on  n  platform  declaring  the  war  to  be  a  lailure  and  demauding 


Federal  Union  of  all  the  Stales." 
MeClelkn  Is,  I  thinli,  the  nnij-  military  n. 
President  of  the  United  Slatta  on  the  expl 
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and  see 
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the  part  of  loyal  men  and  Federal  uldlsn 
the  rebels  will  agree  to  return  to  the  Union  as  out  nusteis. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  Democratic  National  ConvenUon 
that  nominated  fJoneisI  McClellan  anil  placed  him  on  this  peace 
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defeated  by  Lee  and  was  lying  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Greneral  r,gf 

McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  '^If  Itave  tku  -^ 

Army  nowy  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thankt  to  you  or  to  any  Hn 

pertons  in  Washington.     You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  ^ 

Army."    It  is  an  old  maxim,  fellow-citizens,  that  he  only  is  fit  f ; 

to  command  who  has  proven  himself  ready  to  obey ;  and  cer-  IVi, 

tainly,  by  that  test,  General  McClellan  has  no  claim  to  be  i]jr 

called  to  the  rulership  of  the  Republic,  to  the  great  task  of  t 

governing  the  people  of  United  States.     Suppose  a  Marshal 
'  j\  of  Napoleon  had  sent  such  a  dispatch  to  the  great  Emperor —  I    y., 

^  suppose  one  of  the  Generals  of  Frederick  the  Great  had  ven- 

tured to  impute  such  conduct  to  that  mighty  commander — how 

J  long  do  you  believe  the  author  of  such  insubordination  would  I    g, 

■  i  J  have  been  allowed  even  to  live  ?    Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  " 

Lincoln  would  have  been  justified  in  instantly  cashiering  Gren- 
eral McClellan,  as  the  law  authorized  him  to  do,  for  this  unpar^ 
alleled  insubordination? 

That  patient  man,  who  is  slow  to  anger  and  incapable  of  I    ^ 

personal  resentment,  forgave  General  McClellan  and  held  back  |    j; 

the  fiery  wrath  of  Stanton,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  sowing 
factions  in  the  army  by  meting  out  to  McClellan  his  just  and 
merited  punbhment.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
moral  strength  and  self-control  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  to  such  personal  indignity  as  was  attempted  to 
be  put  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  by  General  McClellan,  without  experi- 
encing a  certain  sense  of  self-humiliation  and  without  incurring 
a  certain  loss  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  his  best  friends.  But 
incidents  of  this  character  prove  how  lofty  is  the  nature  of  Mf. 
Lincoln  and  how  he  keeps  himself  free  from  the  ordinary  pas- 
M  jj  sions  by  which  even  great  men  are  swayed  beyond  the  con&ies 

of  discretion.  So  far  from  losing  dignity  by  not  being  forward 
to  assert  it  he  has  constantly  been  more  and  more  endowed  with 
it.    He  has  gained  control  over  others  by  constantly  maintain- 

i  ing  it  over  himself  and  has  established  the  highest  standard  of 

personal  and  ofiScial  bearing  by  refraining  from  the  pettiness  of 
resentment  and  being  too  magnanimous  to  indulge  in  revenge. 

■^1  Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  probable  consequences 

of  the  programme  to  which  the  Northern  Democrats  now  in- 
vite us.     Does  any  man  doubt  that,  if  the  policy,  of  which 
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On  Monday  neil  wo  have  our  duty  to  diBcharge  in  Mai 
and  the  ditlinguishcd  eentleman  from  the  KeyiloiH  St 
[Judge  William  R.  Kelley].  who  has  already  spoken  fiom  t 
platfotm.  wdl  carry  hscl  to  his  ioyal  oonstitnency  the  nam 
a  great  triumph,  to  uliich  he  hu  in  no  small  degree  oontrihn 
by  his  BTguraentt  and  his  eloquence.  Maine  apeaka  among 
first  States,  end  her  voice  has  an  importanee  far  beyond  '. 
ength.    Let  each  Republican  voter  feel,  thsrefr 
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"  6.  That  if  any  person  shall,  in  the  pnrchase  or  sale  of  gold  or  silver  o(nn 
or  bullion,  agree  to  receive  in  payment  notes  of  corporations  or  individoals 
at  less  than  par  value,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  offended  against  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly." 

I  forbear  to  recite  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  I  have  read 
enough  to  show,  that  if  it  should  become  a  law,  the  entire  pop- 
ulation on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  liable  to  indictment  and 
conviction  for  a  criminal  offense  simply  because  they  will  per- 
sist in  believing  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  currency  a 
gold  dollar  is  worth  more  than  a  paper  dollar.  Not  limiting 
the  scope  of  the  bill  to  the  protection  of  Government  currency, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  still  further  proposes  to 
punish,  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  any  one  who  shall  agree  to  sell 
gold  and  receive  in  payment  "  notes  of  corporations  or  Individ- 
uals  at  less  than  par  value." 

The  whole  bill,  sir,  aims  at  what  is  simply  impossible.  You 
cannot  by  a  Congressional  enactment  make  a  coin  dollar  worth 
less  than  it  is,  or  a  paper  dollar  worth  more  than  it  b.  I 
think  we  had  experience  enough  in  that  direction  with  the 
famous  gold  bill  at  the  last  session.  We  passed  that  measure 
after  a  very  severe  pressure,  and  with  great  promises  as  to  the 
wonders  it  would  work  in  Wall  Street.  It  continued  on  the 
statute-book  for  some  twelve  days  —  gold  advancing  at  a  rapid 
rate  every  day  until  its  repeal  was  effected.  The  bill  now 
under  consideration  has  already  had  a  most  pernicious  effect ; 
and  should  it  become  a  law,  no  man  can  measure  the  degree  of 
its  hurtful  influence.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  desire  to 
have  its  reference  reconsidered. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  line  of  argument  used  by  the  chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  to  justify  this  extraordinary  measure, 
let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  read  English  history  on 
this  subject  with  different  conclusions  from  those  so  confidently 
expressed  by  him.  My  impression  is  that  the  well-weighed 
judgment,  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  the  British  people  was 
and  is,  that  such  prohibitory  statutes  as  the  gentleman  has 
cited  have  no  favorable  effect  upon  the  price  of  gold.  That 
they  did  not  have  a  prejudicial  and  disastrous  effect  in  England, 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  other  powerful  causes  whose  operar 
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■  ti^t  tlie  BrilUh  Fnrlionisnt  laised  by  taialion  hnlf,  and  aoiiie- 
-imes  more  thaa  half,  of  the  total  aiiiomit  aiinuallj  eijsinlHi  in 
ler  fierce  Btruggle  wit)i  Nupoko.i,  aud  BriliBh  oiiua  ivere  at  tha 
■ame  time  crowned  with  a  aerica  of  brilliunt  aad  decisive  victo- 
-ies.  ludeeil.  the  geuUemaii  from  FeonBylTaiiui  himself,  soine- 
iriuit  unconeoiauilr  perlupB,  udmits  tKe  whole  force  of  my 
lOHltiDn  on  IMa  p<diiE :  for  bs  itateB  thsl  elglit  yeare  before  the 
Bnglish  people  naaiNed  epKie  payment  (ia  1S23),  the  premium 
oa  gold  hull  fallea  to  u  loarB  nominal  rate.  IadQiilit,sir;  and 
I  ask  the  lionorabJe  geatlocouit  what  Ijr^ught  it  there  ?  Unton- 
AdoiiBlyi  BB  I  havo  said,  Uw  gentlemao  named  the  preeiee  date 

otable  field  waa  the  enuse  of  gold  raiiog  loo-  in  Landoii  ia  lEIo. 
By  the  biiltie  of  Watarloo  KoBland's  supremaoy  waa  esliib- 
liiiBd:   atie  iiod  broken  Bad  beaten  oil  coalitions  against  her, 

ilrong  military  and  nival  ptwitioii  ni 
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NEW  BASIS   OF  REPRESENTATION   IN  CONGRESS. 
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]  [Remarks  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  8,  1866.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  —  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  |      ^^' 

we  have  had  several  propositions  to  amend  the  Federal  Consti' 
tution  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress. 
These  propositions  have  differed  somewhat  in  phrase,  but  they 
all  embrace  substantially  the  one  idea  of  making  suffrage,  in- 
j  .'J  stead  of  population,  the  basis  of  apportioning  representatives; 

in  other  words,  to  give  to  the  States  in  future  a  representation 
proportioned  to  their  voters  instead  of  their  inhabitants. 
,  I '  I  The  effect  contemplated  and  intended  by  this  change  is  per- 

'  i    ,  fectly  well  understood,  and  on  all  hands  frankly  avowed.    It  is 

•  I  :  i  to  deprive  the  lately  rebellious  States  of  the  unfair  advantage 

of  a  large  representation  in  this  House,  based  on  their  colored 
population,  so  long  as  that  population  shall  be  denied  political 
rights  by  the  legislation  of  those  States.  The  proposed  amend* 
ment  would  simply  say  to  those  States,  that  so  long  as  they 
I  refuse  to  enfranchise  their  black  population,  they  shall  have 

no  representation  based  on  their  numbers ;  but  admit  them  to 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  they  shall  at  once  be  counted 
to  their  advantage  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives. 
9  The  direct  object  thus  aimed  at,  as  it  respects  the  rebellioiiB 

States,  has  been  so  generally  approved  that  little  thought  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  incidental  evils  which  the  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  would  inflict  on  certain  loy^  States. 
:  As  an  abstract  proposition  no  one  will  deny  that  population  is 

]  the  true  basis  of  representation;  for  women,  children,  and 

^  other  non-voting  classes  may  have  as  vital  an  interest  in  the 

legislation   of  the   country  as  those  who  actually  deposit  the 
ballot.    Indeed,  the  very  amendment  we  are  discussing  implies 


■ 

ILie   black  people  of  the  South  from  politL'vil  riglils  hu  sug-                ^^^^^H 

ttie  South  Co-day.  no  one  ivouM  uieist  oi>  tl>e  ixloiitiui,  uf  iJiia                 I^H^^l 

(he   lor-J  SlBte.  long  lifter  the  direct  evil  which  it  aim.  to  cure                ^BBH 

If  vntec*  in>tesd  at  population  .hail  he  inede  tbo  h»ii  of                ^HHI 

parhap-  by  «««  "ho.™  no«- urgent^  for  U«,.h,n,Be.    UUl                ^^^H 

Th»  latio  of  TOlan  lo  popnlstioTi  varies  wkleiy  iu  diflercnl  wo                ^^^^^^^^ 

,uom   of  j!ftj«wJ<  J«-  «f  .■  «nJ  ti«  eha,«e.  which  .hi.  f.ct                ^^^H 

would  work  in  lh«  relBlivo  rcptMenlation  of  wrlaii,  SU.«                ^^^^H 

>loD    of    SS8,110.  and  VHiDont  314.309,  aod  ench  lui.  (Ii.w                ^^^^H 

„p™.™t.tiv«  OD  «^  fK«r  hMi.J-i  bnt  California  ca.t  207.000                  ^^^H 

TOldfc  in  electing  her  three  leptescnUtivcs.  gjiil  Vetinont  cut                ^^^^^H 

bt  entitled  to  eigfal.    The  great  SlBls  of  Ohio,  with  neacly                ^^^^^H 

maa  New  York,  rn'Oi  qnite  eleven  Uine.  tl«  popnklion  of  Call-                ■■^■l 

fiimio,  would  hEdi  in  Ihe  new  stylo  of  apportion niei.l  hm  Iltui                ^^^^mm^ 

five  tliuoa  im  mii.iy  men-beni  of  tliU  IIou«.    California  il  may 

Ihe  emigrolion  of  young  voMr.  from  Iho  oWcr  »l;,\.-^  io  lli,. 

1 

Thera  i."ne  need.  Mr.  S,*»kcr.  of  ..rceiimmins  ll.i-=  vvil  „r                Vil      ] 
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me  this  morning  will,  if  adopted,  secure  the  desired  result. 
Let  me  briefly  explain  that  proposition. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  one,  section 
two,  clause  three,  reads  as  follows  to  the  first  period :  — 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  (adding  to  the  vthoU  number  of  fret 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed,  three-fflks  of  all  other  persons.)  " 

The  portion  which  I  have  included  in  parentheses  has  become 
meaningless  and  nugatory  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
j  amendment  which  abolishes  the  distinction  between  "  free  per- 

I  sons  "  and  "  all  other  persons,''  and  being  thus  a  dead  letter 

j  might  as  well  be  formally  struck  out.     In  its  stead  I  propose 

to  insert  the  words  following  included  in  parentheses,  so  that 
the  clause  as  amended  would  read  thus :  — 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  ainon^  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective 
Dumbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  (taking  the  whole  number  of  persona, 
except  those  to  whom  civil  or  political  rights  or  privileges  are  denied  or 
abriaged  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  on  account  of  race  or 
color.)" 


I 


« 


This  is  a  very  simple  and  very  direct  way,  it  seems  to  me, 

of  reaching  the  desired  result  without  embarrassment  to  any 

other  question  or  interest.     It  leaves  population,  as  heretofore, 

the  basis  of  representation,  does  not  disturb  in  any  manner  the 

1  harmonious  relations  of  the  loyal  States,  and  it  conclusively 

'  deprives  the  Southern  States  of  all  representation  in  Congress 

on  account  of  the  colored  population,  so  long  as  those  States 

I  may  choose  to  abridge  or  deny  to  that  population  the  political 

rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  others. 

[Note. —Mr.  Blaine's  brief  speech  was  the  first  argument  made  in  the  Thlrtj^ 
ninth  Congress  against  the  plan  of  basing  representation  on  voters.] 
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in  this  Constitutional  Amendment,  attempt  to  force  them  upon  I  i-'V 

Southern  wliite  men  as  equals  at  the  ballot-box;  but  we  do  I  ^^ 

intend  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  citizensliip,  that  they  shall 
have  the  protection  of  the  laws,  that  they  shall  not,  any  more 
than  the  rebels  shall,  be  deprived  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  property, 
without  due  procett  of  lato^  and  that  **  they  shall  not  be  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law."     And  in  making  this  exten- 
sion of  citizenship,  we  are  not  confining  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  our  efforts  to  the  negro.    It  is  for  the  white  man  as  welL 
We  intend  to  make  citizenship  National.    Heretofore,  a  man 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  because  he  was  a  citizen 
of  some  one  of  the  States :  now,  we  propose  to  reverse  tliat,  and 
make  him  a  citizen  of  any  State  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  by 
defining  in  advance  his  National  citizenship  —  and  our  Amend- 
ment declares  that  ''all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside.** 
This  Amendment  will  prove  a  great  beneficence  to  this  gener- 
ation, and  to  all  who  shall  succeed  us  in  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship;  and  we  ask  the  people  of  the  revolted  States  to 
consent  to  this  condition  as  an  antecedent  step  to  their  re- 
admission  to  Congress  with  Senators  and  Representatives. 
But  that  is  not  all  we  ask.    The  white  people  of  the  South 
!  liave  heretofore  had,  as  we  in  the  North  have  thought,  an  unfair 

advantage,  in  counting  their  property  in  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation against  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  North.    They  haTe 
I  always  insisted  that  slaves  were  property, — as  much  as  horses 

or  mules  or  lauds,  —  and  they  have  been  ready  to  fly  into  a 
,  passion  and  to  commit  violence  against  any  one  who  disputed 

•     i'  that  proposition  ;  and  yet  when  our  Federal  Government  was 

'  formed  they  insisted  that  three-fifths  of  all  the  persons  that  con- 

j  stituted  this  property  should  be  included  in  the  basis  of  repre- 

sentation in  Congress.    They  have  thus  had  an  unfair  advant^ 
in  every  Congress  that  has  assembled  from  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.    The 
I  I  negroes  are  now  free  men,  and  instead  of  three-fifths  entering 

into  the  basis  of  representation,  the  South  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  mass,  the  entire  five-fifths  ;  and  yet  the  Southern 
white  men  do  not  propose  to  allow  a  single  one  of  these  millions 
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<  had  been  officers  under  the  United  States  or  any  one  of  the 

:\  States,  and  took  a  solemn  personal  oath  to  obej  and  defend  the 

1  Constitution  and  then  forswore  themselves  and  rushed  into 

H  the  rebellion,  shall  come  back  to  the  councils  of  the  Nation  antil 

i  two-thirds  of  Congress  shall  declare  that  they  may  have  that 

privilege.  As  for  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  men  who 
went  into  the  war,  they  are  perfectly  free  to  hold  any  office  to 
which  they  may  be  chosen, — just  as  free  as  Northern  men, — 
so  far  as  this  Constitutional  Amendment  affects  them.  We 
aim  the  exclusion  only  at  the  class  who  are  special,  conscious 
offenders,  and  the  aggregate  of  this  class  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 
Careful  calculation  shows  that  these  disabilities  for  civil  ser- 
vice will  not  affect  more  than  fourteen  thousand  citizens  in 
the  entire  South,  out  of  the  millions  that  were  engaged  in 
insurrection. 

We  have  still  a  fourth  condition  to  impose  upon  the  Southern 
States.  The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  cost  a  vast 
sum  of  money.  It  was  advanced  largely  by  our  own  people* 
but  in  part  was  borrowed  in  Europe.  All  citizens  who  loaned 
to  the  Government  in  the  hour  of  its  distress  took  an  honorable 
1  and  patriotic  risk ;  all  foreigners  who  loaned  us  money  trusted 

to  a  National  honor  that  has  never  been  tarnished ;  and  the  £uth 
of  the  Nation  is  pledged  to  the  fair  and  strict  repayment  of  both 
citizen  and  alien,  on  terms  that  are  nominated  in  the  bonds 
which  each  received.  The  loyal  men  who  control  Congress  do 
not  intend  that  this  debt  shall  bo  left  in  such  position  that  an 
adverse  majority  in  the  Senate  and  House  may  at  any  time 
withhold  payment,  or  even  threaten  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  we 
bind  up  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  land,  and  declare  that  "  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  shall 
never  be  questioned."  More  than  that,  a  large  amount  of  this 
debt  was  incurred  in  the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
soldiers,  and  we  throw  around  that,  also,  the  muniments  of  the 
Constitution,  declaring  that  it  stands  out  and  beyond  the  power 
of  a  majority  in  both  Houses  to  change. 

We  are  not  yet  through  with  these  conditions  for  the  South- 
ern States.  One  or  two  more  still  remain.  The  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  so  called,  issued  bonds  and  incuired 
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I 


'  House  120  at/es  to  32  noes.    It  is  now  before  the  States  of  this  i' 

I-  Union  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  the  one  important  thing  ck 

jj  for  the  people  of  Maine  to  look  to  is  the  election  of  a  Legislar  k\ 

ture  which  will  ratify.    All  the  loyal  States,  together,  ratifying 

it  will  not  embody  it  in  the  Constitution.     The  theory  has  been  ai 

i  maintained  by  some  of  the  more  extreme  men  of  the  Repub-  ai 

I  lican  party  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  required  by  the  'tin 

Constitution  to  ratify  the  Amendment,  should  under  present  Iri 

circumstances  properly  mean  three-fourths  of  the  loyal  States ;  x 

but  the  general,  and  I  think  the  wiser,  conclusion  of  the  party  rj 

I  has  been  to  adhere  to  the  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  ii 

j  States  of  the  Union  as  required  by  the  letter  of  the  Consti-  t. 

tution.     If  we  secure  three-fourths  of  all  the  States  the  validity  j. 

i  of  the  Amendment  can  never  be  questioned,  but  if  we  should  a 

attempt  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  three-fourths  of  the  loyal  4 

States  are  all  that  are  required,  we  might  find  great  trouble  in  j 

the  future  when  the  possible  changes  of  political  fortune  should  2 

bring  our  opponents  into  power.  j 

Discarding  this  theory  and  adhering  to  the  old  ways,  the 
situation  stands  thus,  viz.:  the  Southern  States  uniting  with  , 

'  !  il  the  Northern  States  in  incorporating  in  the  Constitution  the  t 

provisions  I  have  set  before  you,  shall  be  re-admitted  to  all  their 
!  former  rights  of  representation  in  Congress,  and  shall  be  re- 

I  clothed  with  all  the  power  of  a  State  in  the  Union.    I  do  not 

I  mean  that  Congress  has  given  a  specific  pledge  to  that  effect, 

but  I  do  mean  that  such  is  the  general  understanding,  —  an 
understanding  already  made  explicit  and  practical  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Tennessee  immediately  after  her  ratification  of  the  Four- 
■     ]  teenth  Amendment.     The  Legislature  of  that  State  was  in 

'  I  'I  session  when  the  Amendment  was  finally  passed  by  Congress, 

and  ratified  it  without  delay.     Immediately  thereafter,  Con- 
\  gress,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  larger,  I  believe,  in  both 

branches  than  that  by  which  the  Amendment  itself  was  adopted, 
re-admitted  Tennessee  to  all  her  ancient  rights  in  the  Union. 
I  -  It  is  needless,  of  course,  to  say  that  Congress  stands  ready  to 

I  .  treat  in  the  same  manner  any  other  Southern  State  which  is 

ready  to  follow  the  example  of  Tennessee.    It  is  not  improb- 
'  ;  ,  able,  therefore,  if  wise  councils  prevail  throughout  the  South, 

that  the  entire  Union  will  be  restored  before  the  expiration 
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the  great  majority  of  the  entire  people  of  our  State,  not  to  be  ee 

.i  driven  into  any  surrender  of  the  position  which  demands  of  the  m 

■f  Southern  States  that  they  shall  give  us  security  for  the  future.  Jbi 

Indemnity  for  the  past  we  cannot  exact  from  them :  they  cannot  ce 

bring  bac^  the  dead  that  sleep  in  honored  graves,  they  cannot  £aa 

repay  to  us  the  thousands  of  millions  of  money  that  have  been  i^ 

I  sacrificed  in  the  war  to  retain  them  in  the  Union.    But  in  the  inc 

name  of  the  sacred  dead,  and  as  a  security  for  wasted  treasure,  j^ 

'     !  we  ask  that  these  States  shall  be  so  bound  by  obligations  of  xot 

duty  and  of  honor,  that  they  cannot  again  disturb  the  integrity  3 , 

j  of  the  Union,  or  again  subject  the  loyal  States  to  costly  sacrifice  ere 

of  blood  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  National  resources.  ^j 

I  am  often  asked,  during  my  canvass  of  the  District,  what  'i^ 

,  Congress  will  do  if  the  Southern  States  refuse  to  accept  this  t!ie 

,  J  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  condition  to  their  restoration  to  ff^ 

I  ':  \  the  Union.    Of  course,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  empowered  to  ^ 

■  jl  answer  that  question:  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion,  and  ;L 

t-  assure  you  of  my  own  action.    My  judgment  is  that  if  the 

Southern  States  reject  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  refuse 

to  return  to  the  Union  subject  to  its  conditions,  they  will  be 

kept  out  until  they  accept  what  to  them  will  be  a  still  harsher 

^  ■  ^  condition,  but  what  to  our  view  in  Maine  would  be  the  more 

I  just  condition, — of  accepting  impartial  manhood  suffrage,  with- 

I  out  regard  to  creed,  caste  or  color,  as  the  basis  of  their  re-admia- 

I  sion  to  representation  in  Congress.    I  know  that  the  Southern 

States  are  stimulated  by  leading  Northern  Democrats  and  by  all 

the  force  of  President  Johnson's  Administration,  to  resist  and 

reject  the  invitation  contained  in  the  submission  of  the  Four^ 

f  teenth  Amendment.    They  believe  that  a  revolution  in  public 

g  '\  opinion  can  be  effected  against  the  Republicans,  that  the  more 

prolonged  the  exclusion  of  the  States  the  more  radical  the 

revolt  will  be  against  the  power  of  Congress,  and  that  if  the 

Southern  States  will  stand  out  solidly  against  the  Fourteenth 

Amendment  they  will  soon  be  re-enforced  by  a  sufficient  number 

I  .  of  Northern  States  to  give  them  the  control  of  Congress  and 

!  ,  the  dictation  of  their  own  terms  for  re-entering  the  Union. 

You  can  judge  as  well  as  I,  fellow-citizens,  as  to  the  probabit 
ity  of  these  calculations  of  our  opponents  being  fulfilled.  But 
it  is  no  time  for  us  to  tarry  in  speculation.    Action,  prompt  and 
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pmilege  of  repreBuutalion  oball  be  gi 
immediatfi  conaequenee  of  adcpUiig  the  ameDdment.  In  that 
leapect  tba  deciHon  of  the  lojal  people  has  been  nther  nt^ttTtt 
than  affimatiue ;  eiprMsive  of  the  leut  that  would  be  acceptsd 
nther  than  indlcatiYe  of  the  niost  that  might  be  demanded. 
Had  Uie  Southern  SCat«i,  after  the  adiouiDtneut  of  Congns, 
acoept^dtheaiaeDdment  prooiptljaiidin  good  faith,  aaadefipi- 
livehasia  of  adjustment,  the  loyal  States  would  haie  indonsd 
it  as  sach,  and  the  seeond  geuion  of  the  ThittJ-ninth  CongnH 
would  have  beeu  largely  engaged  io  perfecting  the  detaila  tat 
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The  Southern  Statea.  however,  have  not  accepted  the  amen^ 
raent  aa  a  huia  of  adjustment,  but  hive  on  the  other  hud 
vehemently  opposed  it;  every  one  of  them  that  has  Uiua  &r 
acted  on  the  qocation,  with  the  eicepUon  of  Tennessee,  having 
deGantI;  rejected  it.  This  ahsolute  and  obdurate  refuaal  on 
the  part  of  those  Stntos  to  accept  the  amendment  as  the  OHidi- 
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relieves  Congress  from  whatever  promise  or  obligation  may 
have  been  originally  implied  in  regard  to  admitting  them  to 
representation  upon  their  adopting  the  amendment  —  this 
promise,  or  implication,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  term  it, 
being,  by  universal  understanding,  conditioned  on  the  South- 
ern States  accepting  the  amendment  in  good  faith,  as  was  signi- 
ficantly illustrated  in  the  case  of  Tennessee. 

But  even  if  the  Constitutional  Amendment  should  be  definitely 
accepted.  South  as  well  as  North,  as  the  condition  on  which  the 
rebel  States  are  to  regain  the  privilege  of  Congressional  rep- 
resentation, the  actual  enjoyment  of  that  privilege  would  of 
necessity  be  postponed  until  the  terms  of  the  amendment  could 
be  complied  with,  and  that  would  involve  a  somewhat  uncertain 
period  of  time.  I  take  it  for  granted,  as  I  did  when  I  voted 
for  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  and  as  I  presume  every 
other  gentleman  on  this  floor  did,  that  we  are  not  to  be  guilty 
of  the  supreme  folly  of  declaring  that  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation is  so  unfair  as  to  require  correction  by  Constitutional 
Amendment,  and  then  forthwith  admit  the  Southern  States  to 
the  House  with  their  undue  and  inequitable  share  of  represen- 
tatives. If  the  Southern  States  are  to  be  deprived  of  their 
undue  share  of  representatives,  based  on  their  non-voting  pop- 
ulation, they  should  be  deprived  of  them  at  once,  and  not  be 
admitted,  even  temporarily,  with  the  old  apportionment,  by 
which  they  would  continue  to  exercise  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Electoral  Colleges  the  same  weight  of 
influence  enjoyed  by  them  before  the  rebellion. 

The  population  of  the  States  recently  slave-holding,  was  by 
the  census  of  1860  only  12,240,000,  of  whom  8,039,000  were 
whites  and  4,201,000  negroes.  The  population  of  the  free 
States  by  the  same  census  was  19,201,546,  of  whom  only  237,- 
000  were  negroes.  It  would  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one 
that  the  States  lately  slave-holding,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  done 
any  thing  more  than  hold  good  their  population  of  1860,  while 
in  the  free  States,  despite  the  losses  of  the  war,  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  never  been  more  rapid  than  since  that  year.  It  is 
speaking  with  moderation  to  say  that  the  population  of  the  free 
States  is  to-day  25,000,000. 

Supposing  the  Constitutional   Amendment  to  be   adopted. 
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therefore,  as  the  basis  of  re-admitting  the  Southern  States  to  the 
privilege  of  representation,  it  would  be  a  cruel  mockery  of  the 
whole  aim  and  intent  of  that  amendment  to  usher  those  States 
upon  this  floor  with  the  full  number  of  representatives  assigned 
them  by  the  census  of  1860,  when  three-fifths  of  their  slaves 
and  all  their  disfranchised  free  people  of  color  were  allowed 
them  in  fixing  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Were  they  so  ad- 
mitted to-day,  the  aggregate  number  of  representatives  from 
the  late  slave  States  would  be  eighty-five,  and  from  the  free 
States  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  —  making  a  House  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  in  all.  And  yet  if  those  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  members  were  divided  between  the  free  and  slave 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  representative  population  as  directed 
by  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  the  slave  States  would  have 
but  fifty-eight  members,  while  the  free  States  would  have  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

A  corresponding  change  would  be  wrought  in  the  Electoral 
Colleges.  Were  the  Government  to  permit  an  election  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  1868  on  the  basis  assigned  by 
the  census  of  1860,  the  late  slave  States  would  have  115  eleo- 
toral  votes,  while  the  free  States  would  have  198.  But  on  the 
actual  basis  contemplated  by  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
the  late  slave  States  would  have  but  88,  while  the  free  States 
would  have  225.  On  the  old  basis  the  free  States  would  thru 
have  a  majority  of  83,  while  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  they  would  have  a  majority  of  127 ;  a  net  differ- 
ence  of  44  electoral  votes  in  favor  of  the  free  States. 

In  view  of  these  results,  which  are  the  plainest  arithmetical 
deductions,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  free  States,  even 
if  they  were  to  adhere  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  as  the 
ultimatum  of  adjustment,  would  consent  to  have  the  lately 
rebellious  States  admitted  to  representation  here  and  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Electoral  Colleges  until  the  relative  and  proper 
strength  of  the  several  States  should  be  adjusted  anew  by  a 
special  census  and  by  an  apportionment  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.  It  was  in  this  belief  and  with  these  views  that  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  I  framed  a  bill  providing  for  a  special 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  which  bill 
was  on  my  motion  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee, 
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It  wm  be  Btill  fiirtber  borne  in  mind  tiat  when  the  Ull 
kntboiuiDg  the  original  iuue  of  five-tnentiee  was  uqder  dit 
innioD  ib  Coi^;i«8a  do  man  of  any  party,  either  in  the  Senate 
vr  the  Houee,  ever  inlimated  that  tboee  bonda  were  ta  be  paid 
n  any  thing  else  tbto  gold  or  silver.  The  isaue  of  legil-teudu 
mtes  of  oontanponmeous  origin  was  legarded  as  a  temporary 

it  war,  and  it  was  universally  conceded  that  the  specie  bads 

'    \  was  to  be  resumed  loag  before  the  bonds  should  mature  for 

'  '  fl  payment.    And  in  order  that  the  public  creditor  might  have  Che 

I  amplest  BBBurance  ^  thg  pa/pnent  of  both  prinfipal  and  iHlmjC 

,1  IB  coin  it  was  specially  enacted  that  all  dnUes  on  imports  >l»iild 

g"{  be  paid  in  coin,  and  the  amount  thus  teiwd  wag  diatbotly 

pledged,  not  only  to  Ibe  payment  of  the  interest  in  coin,  bnt  ta 

J  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  nltimtttB  redemption  of 


idpal  in  coin.    This  pravl^on  is  so  important  that 
After  providing  that  the  duties  shall  b 
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years"  as  one  of  the  special  inducements  for  capitalists  to 
invest,  and  he  gave,  in  every  form  of  words,  the  sanction  of 
his  influential  position  and  great  name,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  coin  standard  in  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

It  may  astonish  even  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  him- 
self to  be  reminded  that  within  less  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  these  declarations  he  asserted  on  this  floor — referring 
to  the  five-twenty  bonds  —  that  "  it  is  ju%t  as  dear  a»  any  tku^ 
u  dear  that  the  interest  is  payable  in  gold,  but  the  principal  m 
lauful  money."    He  made  this  startling  statement  in  answer  to 
a  question  addressed  to  him  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Spalding],  and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
quoted  it  in  his  argument  on  this  question  as  though  it  had 
been  made  when  the  five-twenty  bill  was  originally  introduced, 
and  was  to  be  taken  as  the  authorized  opinion  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  that  time.     I  have  already  shown  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  a  firm  advocate  of  coin 
payment,  and  that  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed  before  he 
experienced  his  marvelous  change  of  opinion  on  this  question. 
But  it  is  due  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  say  that, 
late  as  he  was  in  this  declaration,  he  was  in  advance  of  other 
gentlemen  who  have  since  figured  prominently  as  advocates 
of  the  doctrine.    Should  this  scheme  of  repudiation  ever  suo> 
ceed,  it  is  but  just  to  give  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
the  honor  of  first  proposing  it.    He  announced  it  on  this  floor 
while  yet  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  doing  honor- 
able  service  on  the  tented  field,  and  while  Mr.  Pendleton  was 
still  adhering  to  those  hard-money  theories  of  which  he  was  a 
conspicuous  defender  during  his  service  in  this  House. 

But  I  digress.  I  was  stating  that  while  the  original  five- 
twenty  bill  was  pending  the  declaration  that  the  bonds  were 
redeemable  in  coin  was  constantly  repeated.  It  was  the  ground 
assumed  by  every  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  and  it  was  likewise  the 
ground  taken  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Fessenden  and  other  members  being  on  record  in  many  ways 
to  that  effect.  While  so  many  gentlemen  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  were  repeating  that  these  bonds  were  redeemable  in 
coin,  it  is  a  significant  circumstance,  as  already  intimated,  that 
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true  that  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Stevens],  as 
I  have  already  said,  changed  his  ground  on  the  question,  but 
he  failed  to  influence  Congress,  notwithstanding  his  parade  of 
terrible  figures  showing  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  paying 
coin  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  coin  principal.  The  gentle- 
man can  recall  his  statistics  with  amusement,  if  not  with 
advantage,  from  that  grave  of  unfulfilled  prophecies  to  which 
he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  have  sent  many  baseless 
predictions. 

The  next  loan  bill  passed  by  Congress  was  that  of  March  8, 
1863,  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  ti900,000,000.    This  is  com- 
monly  knovm  as  the  ten-forty  act,  and  it  contains  the  special 
provision  that  both  principal  and  interest  shall  be  payable 
in  coin.    But  this  provision  was  never  inserted  by  way  of 
discrimination  against  the  five-twenties,  implying  that  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  paper  currency.    Its  origin  palpably  dis- 
credits any  such  inference.    It  was  moved  as  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  moved  to  meet 
and  repel  the  first  covert  insinuation  that  any  bond  of  the 
United  States  was  redeemable  in  any  thing  else  than  coin. 
The  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of 
his  declaration  the  preceding  year,  had  for  the  first  time  inti- 
mated that  the  principal  of  United  States  bonds  was  payable  in 
paper  money,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Thomas,  as  the  discus* 
sion  reported  in  the  Globe  clearly  discloses,  was  intended  as  a 
sharp  protest  against  this  heresy  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  such  it  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  majority 
so  overwhelming  that  its  opponents  did  not  call  for  a  division. 
During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Horton  of  Ohio,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  high 
character  in  every  respect,  said :  — 

«« I  wish  to  state  here  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  framing 
this  bill,  never  dreamed  that  these  twenty-year  bonds  were  to  be  payable  in 
any  thing  other  than  coin  until  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Stevens]  told  it  yesterday  upon  the  floor  of  the  House." 

In  this  connection  I  desire  the  special  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  fact  of  conclusive  import,  and  it  is  this :  at  the  time  this 
ten-forty  loan  bill  was  passed,  March  8, 1868,  only  $25,000,000 
of  the  five-twenty  loan,  authorized  the  year  before,  had  been 
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greuiapal  procoedinga  in  regud  lo  five-twenty  bond*.  The 
liUloij  of  that  bill  sball  t>e  biisF.  It  wu  diHDueawl  is  iU  Tui- 
cna  proviuone  v«ry  elBboratelf  in  both  brBDOhee  of  Congnn. 
Aa  leported  from  the  Waya  and  Means  Conunitlee  it  ma 
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doLlan  to  the  holder,  without  npedfjhig  that  Ihoy  wew  to  ba 
any  thing  elu  than  coin  dullaca.  in  vhich  United  States  bonda 
had  alwayi  been  paid.  Toward  the  clow  of  tlie  diacuuLon  Ur. 
Bmoks  of  New  York,  then,  aa  now.  a  member  of  Ihie  Honae, 


out  1^  tl«  apecial  deolaml^un  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treaaaiy, 
who  immediaWly  afUrward  proceeded  on  the  bauB  of  that  letter 
to  put  the  bonda  oo  the  market.    Mr.  Hooper  stated  the  oaM 
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months  of  almost  unbroken  disaster,  Secretary  Chase  decided 
that  the  faith  of  the  Government  demanded  that  its  funded 
debt,  foiling  due  no  matter  when  and  owned  by  no  matter 
whom,  must  be  paid  in  coin.    And  U  wm  paid  in  coin  ;  and  no 
voice  but  the  voice  of  approval  was  raised  in  either  branch  of 
Congress.    The  course  of  Secretary  Chase  was  not  only  honors 
able  to  himself  and  the  country,  but  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree wise  merely  from  the  stand-point  of  worldly  wisdom ;  for 
it  created  so  profound  a  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our 
Government  that  it  aided  us  incalculably  in  the  negotiation  of 
all  our  great  loans  for  the  war.    When  the  Government  paid 
its  debt  to  the  uttermost  farthing  at  such  a  time  capitalists  at 
once  argued  that  there  never  could  come  a  crisis  when  any 
evasion  of  public  obligation  would  be  resorted  to.    It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
to  propose  that  our  Government  should  adopt  a  policy  in  the 
sunshine  and  prosperity  of  peace  which  it  scorned  to  resort 
to  in  the  storms  and  adversities  of  war. 

The  course  of  Secretary  Chase  in  guarantying  coin  payment 
on  all  bonds  of  the  United  States  was  followed  by  his  success- 
ors. Secretary  Fessenden  and  Secretary  McCulloch.  The  words 
of  Mr.  Fessenden  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  premisea, 
for  he  had  been  chairman  of  Finance  in  the  Senate  during  the 

j  passage  of  all  the  loan  bills,  had  elaborately  discussed  them  in 

turn,  and  had  as  largely  as  any  single  member  in  either  branch 

I  of  Congress,  shaped  their  provisions.    Hb  views  on  the  ques- 

tion at  issue  may  be  briefly  presented  by  the  following  extract 

^                     from  his  official  report  made  to  Congiess  in  December,  1864: — 
■I  ^  i| 
"                                 "  Thongh  forced  to  resort  to  the  issue  of  paper  for  the  time,  the  idea  of 
a  specie  basis  was  not  lost  sight  of,  as  the  payment  of  interest  on  long  louis 
in  coin  was  amply  secured.     *""*  fKr..,,ri,  ;»  <.^»o.»i  ^*  «i * 41 — :_« — 

the  issue  of  bonds 
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icured.  And  though  in  several  of  the  acts  authoriting 
at  long  periods  payment  of  the  principal  at  maturity  in 
ly  provided,  the  oroifwion,  it  is  believed,  was  accidental, 

^■K     aft.**      •  ■« #,A«« #« ^«aiB       #^k      aiB^*Z>^       ^m       «/•  sJa >•  .a*^  —  —        X.  — ^ ^I    .        ->*.^P  - 


coin  is  not  specifically  piv».»ucv»,  mo  uiummuu,  n.  m  ucneveu,  was  aociaentai, 
a$  there  could  hare  been  no  intention  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  diffemU 
claste*  of  securities  in  this  regard." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  made 
in  his  official  report,  was  at  the  very  time  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  five-twenties  of  1864,  and  preceded  the  large  sale  of  seven- 
thirties  which  were  convertible  into  five-twenties.    So  that  in 
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maturing  bonds,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  inflation  of 
prices  and  the  general  derangement  of  business.  Five  hundred 
millions  of  the  five-twenties  are  now  payable,  and  according  to 
the  mode  suggested  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  the  printing- 
presses  in  motion,  and  ^so  long  as  rags  and  lampblack  hold 
out "  we  need  have  no  embarrassment  about  paying  our  national 
debt.  But  the  ugly  question  recurs,  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  greenbacks  thus  put  afloat?  Five  hundred  millions 
this  year,  and  eleven  hundred  millions  more  on  this  theory  of 
payment  by  the  year  1872,  so  that  within  the  period  of  four  or 
five  years  we  would  have  added  to  our  paper  money  the  trifling 
inflation  of  $1,600,000,000. 

Payment  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  paper  currency  involves, 
therefore,  a  limitless  issue  of  greenbacks,  with  attendant  evils  of 
great  magnitude.    The  worst  evil  of  the  whole  is  the  delumon 
which  calls  this  a  payment  at  all.    It  is  no  pajrment  in  any 
!  1 1  proper  sense,  for  it  neither  gives  the  creditor  what  he  is  entitied 

to,  nor  does  it  release  the  debtor  from  subsequent  responsibility. 
You  may  get  rid  of  the  five-twenty  by  issuing  the  greenback, 
I  '  ij  but  how  will  you  get  rid  of  the  greenback  except  by  paying 

coin  ?  The  only  escape  from  ultimate  payment  of  coin  is  to  de> 
clare  that  as  a  nation  we  permanenUy  and  finally  renounce  all 
idea  of  ever  attaining  a  specie  standard ;  that  we  launch  onx^ 
selves  upon  an  ocean  of  paper  money,  without  shore  or  sounds 
ing,  with  no  rudder  to  guide  us  and  no  compass  to  steer  by. 
TMs  is  precisely  what  is  involved  if  we  adopt  this  mischiev- 
vous  suggestion  of  "  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts."  Our  fate  in 
attempting  such  a  course  may  be  easily  read  in  the  history  of 
'  I"  similar  follies  both  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country.     Pro«> 

tration  of  credit,  financial  disaster,  wide-spread  distress  among 
all  classes  of  tlie  community,  would  form  the  closing  scenes  Sa 
our  career  of  gratuitous  folly  and  national  dishonor.  From 
such  an  abyss  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  it  would  be  a  painful 
and  toilsome  effort  to  regain  as  sound  a  position  in  our  finances 
as  we  are  asked  voluntarily  to  abandon  to-day. 
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that  if  the  right  of  local  taxation  existed  in  its  amplest  extent, 
but  a  minor  fraction  of  the  bonds  could  by  any  possibility  be 
subjected  to  larger  local  tax  than  they  already  pay. 

The  entire  amount  of  these  bonds,  as  I  have  stated,  is  nine- 
teen hundred  million  dollars ;  and  of  this  total,  by  the  beat  and 
most  careful  estimates  attainable,  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  are  now  held  in  Europe.  Thb  amount  could  not, 
therefore,  be  reached  by  any  system  of  local  taxation,  however 
searching.  Deducting  the  amount  thus  held  abroad,  we  find 
the  amount  held  at  home  b  reduced  to  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollare. 

But  of  this  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  millions  more  than  one- 
third,  or  to  speak  with  accuracy,  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions,  are  held  by  the  national  banks,  and  no 
form  of  property  in  the  United  States  pays  so  large  a  tax,  both 
local  and  general,  as  these  banks.    The  stock,  the  depodtories, 
and  the  deposits  which  these  four  hundred  and  twenty^ve 
millions  of  bonds  represent  pay  full  local  tax  at  the  highest  rate, 
besides  a  national  tax  averaging  about  two  and  a  half  per  oent. 
Were  the  power  of  local  taxation  made  specific  on  the  bonds 
held  by  the  national  banks,  they  could  not  yield  a  dollar  man 
than  is  now  realized.    It  thus  follows  that  the  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  bonds  in  this  country,  presumptively  esoap> 
ing  local  taxation,  must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  represented 
by  the  banks,  and  hence  we  find  the  aggregate  £alls  to  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions. 

The  reduction,  however,  goes  still  farther,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  savings  banks  have  invested  their  deposits 
in  these  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy^Te 
millions.    In  some  States  by  local  law  the  deposits  of  savings 
banks  are  exempt  from  taxation,  as  an  incentive  to  thrift  and 
economy.    In  other  States,  where  these  deposits  are  taxed,  as 
in  Connecticut,  it  has  been  held  by  judicial  decision  that  the 
fact  of  their  investment  in  United  States  bonds  does  not  exempt 
them  from  taxation.    Hence  these  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions,  thus  invested  in  savings-bank  deposits,  are  either 
locally  taxable,  or,  if  exempt,  it  is  by  State  law  and  not  by 
virtue  of  the  general  exemption  of  the  bonds.     It  thus  follows 
that  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-iive  millions  must  be  furthfor 
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bonds  induces  individuals  to  part  with  them,  and  hence  they  i 

are  readily  transferred  to  corporate  ownership,  where  they  '     '^"^ 

become  in  effect  at  once  subject  to  local  taxation  and  aie  no  I     ^ 

longer  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  evading  or  escaping  their  ^^ 

just  share  of  municipal  burden.    In  the  hands  of  individaals  i      ^ 

the  bonds  may  be  concealed,  but  in  the  possession  of  corpora-  |    '< 

tions  concealment  is  necessarily  impossible. 

If  these  statistical  statements  needed  any  verification  it  would 
be  supplied  by  an  examination  of  the  income  returns  recently 
made  under  oath  and  published  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  bonds  held  by 
the  wealthy  men  of  the  country  has  been  continually  growing 
less,  just  as  they  have  been  absorbed  by  foreign  purchase  and 
by  corporate  investment.  The  correctness  of  these  income 
returns  in  reference  to  the  investment  in  bonds  will  be  accepted 
even  by  the  incredulous  and  the  uncharitable,  when  it  is  re> 
membered  that  the  interest  of  those  making  them  was  to  exag- 
gerate rather  than  depreciate  the  respective  amounts  of  bonds 
held  by  them.  Instead,  then,  of  nineteen  hundred  millions  of 
these  bonds  running  free  of  taxation,  it  is  clear  that  less  than 
six  hundred  millions  are  open  to  that  charge  —  less  than  one- 
tiiird  of  the  whole  amount.  The  remainder,  largely  more  thaa 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  either  held  abroad,  where  no  local 
taxation  can  reach  them,  or  they  are  held  at  home  in  such  form 
as  subjects  them  to  local  taxation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  now  in  possession  of  the  full 
power  to  tax  by  local  authority  these  six  hundred  millions 
of  bonds  presumptively  owned  by  individuals!  Would  we 
realize  any  thing  from  it?  On  its  face  the  prospect  might  be 
fair  and  inviting,  but  in  practice  it  would  assuredly  prove  de- 
lusive and  deceptive.  The  trouble  would  be  that  the  holders 
of  the  bonds  could  not  be  found.  No  form  of  property  is  so 
easily  concealed,  none  so  readily  transferred  back  and  forth, 
none  so  difficult  to  trace  to  actual  ownership.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  State  bonds,  city  bonds,  and  railroad  securi- 
ties in  this  country,  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  it  is  only 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  this  vast  investment  that  is  ever 
represented  on  the  books  of  assessors  and  tax-collectors.  As  a 
pertinent  illustration,  I  might  cite  the  case  of  the  bonds  of  my 
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tage  of  the  Government  and  the  public  creditor,  we  should 
only  punish  ourselves,  produce  calamitous  results  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  permanently  injure  our  national  fame. 

To  withhold  one  per  cent  of  the  interest  under  the  plea  of  a 
national  tax  this  year  might  be  followed  by  withholding  two  per 
cent  next  year  and  three  per  cent  the  year  ensuing.     To  enter 
upon  such  a  policy  would  produce  alarm  at  home  and  distrust 
abroad,  for  every  man  holding  a  bond  would  be  forced  to  count 
his  rate  of  interest  not  on  what  was  stipulated  in  the  contract, 
but  on  what  might  be  the  will  and  caprice  of  Congress  in  its 
annual  withholding  of  a  portion  of  the  interest  under  the  pre- 
tense of  a  tax.    Under  such  a  policy  our  bonds  would  be  ie> 
turned  upon  us  from  Europe  with  panic-like  rapidity,  and  the 
drain  upon  our  specie  resources  would  produce  an  immediate 
and  disastrous  crisis  in  monetary  circles.    If  even  on&4ialf  of  our 
bonds  held  in  Europe  were  suddenly  sent  home  it  would  drain 
us  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  specie,  and  the  financial 
dbtress  throughout  the  land  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
calculation  or  imagination.    And  yet  that  is  the  precise  result 
involved  if  we  should  follow  the  policy  advocated  by  those  who 
urge  us  to  tax  the  coupon  and  withhold  one  or  two  per  cent  of 
the  interest.    Let  us  reject  such  counsels,  and  adhere  to  the 
steady,  straightforward  course  dictated  alike  by  good  policy 
and  good  faith.    Let  us  never  foi^et  that  in  the  language  of 
the  Chicago  platform,  "  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden 
of  debt  is  to  so  improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will  seek 
to  loan  us  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  we  now  pay, 
and  must  continue  to  pay  so  long  as  repudiation,  either  partial 
or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  thi-eatened  or  suspected." 
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while  an  accomplished  politician,  he  is  markedly  deficient  In 
the  executive  talent.    He  is  an  irresolute,  if  not  timid,  man, 
who  is  disposed  to  balance  public  and  partisan  considerations 
so  nicely  that  he  rarely  reaches  an  absolute  conclusion,  and 
certainly  never  reaches  one  in  time  for  prompt  action.    In  the 
struggle  between  the  temptations  of  party  obligation  and  of  con- 
science, he  is  always  in  doubt,  too  often  in  danger.    He  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability,  apparentiy  fruik, 
and  perhaps  meaning  to  be  so  even  when  he  fails  in  the  mo- 
ment of  trial  to  maintain  and  exhibit  that  manly  quali^.    He 
is  personally  a  most  amiable  and  agreeable  gcntieman ;  and  his 
strong  hold  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York,  and 
thence  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Nation,  is  due  to  the 
charm  of  his  manners  as  much  as  to  his  ability,  which  friend 
and  foe  acknowledge  to  be  of  a  high  order. 

From  these  brief  outlines  and  characteristics,  if  I  have  stated 
them  correctly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  to  executive  abil- 
ity there  is  no  ground  for  comparison,  but  only  for  contrast, 
between  the  two  men.  The  one  is  gifted  in  the  highest  degree 
with  the  quality  we  are  discussing:  the  other  is  so  deficient 
that  we  cannot  in  fairness  speak  of  his  possessing  it  at  alL 
The  one  has  shown  his  great  powers  of  command  in  the  most 
critical  exigencies  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed:  the  othw 
was  tried  only  once  by  a  condition  of  affiairs  which  demanded 
instant  decision  and  promptness  of  action,  and  he  failed.  How 
long,  if  I  may  interpolate  the  question,  do  you  suppose  a 
blind,  ignorant,  unled  mob  could  have  held  control  of  the 
American  metropolis,  if  General  Grant  had  been  Governor  of 
New  York  ? 

The  contrast  between  General  Grant  and  Governor  Seymour 
grows  more  marked  the  longer  we  look  at  the  record  of  each. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  good  temper  and  good 
discipline  of  our  people,  and  of  the  mutual  respect  of  politiosl 
jMirties,  that  we  are  so  enlisted  in  the  Presidential  contest  as 
to  treat  each  candidate  with  the  same  courtesy  in  the  arena 
of  public  discussion.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  the  Republican  candidate  is  none  other  than  the 
great  commander  of  the  Union  armies  which  subdued  the  re- 
bellion, and  thereby  restored  the  Union ;  and  we  seem  equally 
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dred  millions  spent  on  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  for  military  porpoaes. 
This  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  National  debt.  This  was  spent  in  tune  dL 
peace." 


S  The  fact  which  Governor  Seymour  in  this  statement  evidently 

ri  '  sought  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  was,  that  in  a  time  of  pro- 

found peace  the  military  and  naval  expenses  of  the  Government, 
under  Republican  rule,  were  at  the  rate  of  some  two  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  per  annum.    He  did  not  in  explicit  tenmi 

I  say  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  a  year,  but  he  said  eight 

J  hundred  millions  for  three  years,  as  though  the  expenditure 

1  was  spread  over  the  whole  period. 

What  now  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?    When  the  war  closed 
in  April,  1865, — and  I  stated  these  facts  in  the   House  of 
Representatives,  only  two   days   after    Governor    Seymour's 
speech,  —  the  armies  of  the  Union  bore  on  their  rolls  the  names 
I  !     h  of  nearly  a  million  of  men,  and  our  navy,  in  its  widely  extended 

1 1  1|  duty  of  blockading  three  thousand  miles  of  coast,  had  nearly 

five  hundred  vessels  in  service,  with,  of  course,  a  great  many 
thousand  sailors  on  board.  The  immediate  result  of  National 
victory  on  land  and  sea  was  the  mustering  out  of  these  count- 

iJ  less  hosts  of  men.    Many  months  of  pay  were  due  to  more  than 

half  the  army ;  the  bounty,  to  which  those  who  served  during 
the  war  were  entitled,  was  due  to  all,  and  must  now  be  paid. 
The  pay  of  the  sailors  was  as  much  in  arrears  as  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and,  besides,  in  settling,  they  were  entitled  to  receive 
millions  of  prize  money  which  they  had  honestly  earned.     The 
enormous  amount  required  for  these  closing  settlements  was 
readily  provided,  because  the  Government  had  unlimited  credit 
in  its  hour  of  victory.     I  visited  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  order  to  get  the  material  to   answer  Governor  Seymour, 
and  I  received  an  official  statement  showing  that  the  d^burse- 
ments  on  account  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  days  following  General  Grant's  closing  victory 
over  Lee,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  rf 
dollars.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than   three-fourths 
of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  war  and  navy  ex- 
penses, which  Governor  Seymour  says  have  been  paid  by  the 
Government  within  the  last  three  years,  were  really  disbursed 
in  what  might  be  called  a  lump  sum  at  the  close  of  hostilities, 
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eacaped  the  dangur  of  war  aud  KBtoT«d  the  integij^  and 
atrenph  of  Uie  Giivemmenl.  deny  (he  highcat  honor  of  tba 
Kcpublio  to  tlie  cliief  military  leader  who  eonqu«Rd  tha  rdjet- 
lioii,  and  heBtow  it  upnn  tlie  man  tlia  aggre^raie  of  whoae  eOiDrta 

Ilod  cba^ad  with  the  mainlcnuice  of  the  Union  ?  I  think  no 
one  wiU  lieny.  nhcn  the  time  oomce  that ««  may  cooUy  loek 

the  ciecmivs  chair  of  Hew  York,  or  uiion  hie  coarse  u  a 
leader  of  the  Democratic  par^,  taking  active  part  ill  Ihs 
Hatiuiial  ConTGDtiDn  of  ISGl,  tliat  hii  Inlluenco  was  huitfil  to 
tl»  Union  cansc.  Mr.  Lincoln  thonglit  ao.  and  Mr.  Stanton 
tlunghl  BO,  and  all  the  leading  gencrahi  in  the  field  thonglit 
10.  At  Ctomwel],  in  hia  agony,  asked  tlial  the  Lord  might 
deliver  him  from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  m  Prenident  IjncolD  mint 
havr  often  cried,  in  his  (rouble,  tn  be  delivered  from  Hoimtio 
Reymour.    Tlie  s[iirit  of  Mr.  Seymour's  action,  even  when  th* 

incite  I  apirit  of  letistance  to  the  necessary  policy  ot  the 
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t  of  the  aiguiaent-  The  largest  imue 
ude  Oeseral  Giant  is  llie  candidate,  and  on  Uu  othn 
cmor  Seymour  ia  the  candidate.  I  do  not  recall  any  Prw- 
lal  contest  in  vrhleh  the  peraonalitj  of  the  two  candiditM 
red  eo  largely  into  the  strcggle,  and  embodied  in  fact  ao 
h  of  the  actual  issue  at  atake.    All  the  quattloni  that  gnnr 
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overthrow  the  existing  body  of  law8  by  violence;  and  yet  the 


fact  that  Blair  took  this  ground  in  advance  of  the  Convention, 


general  apprehension,  are  in  a  state  of  remarkable  prosperity, 
are  really  suffering  an  uitolerable  series  of  burdens,  and  are 
ground  down  by  every  oppression.  The  Democrats  are  deter^ 
mined  to  tax  the  Government  bonds,  in  order  to  impair  the 
Government  credit ;  they  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no 
coin  payment  of  Government  obligations,  that  everybody  shall 
be  amnestied,  and  practically  that  the  late  rebels  shall  take 
charge  of  the  National  Administration.  The  platform  reads, 
indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  an  intensely  nervous  man 
just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  delirium  trertient. 

The  Republicans,  according  to  this  intoxicated  platform,  have 
nullified  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  destroyed  the  most  sacred 
muniments  of  liberty,  overthrown  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  people  to  be  free  horn 
search  and  seizure,  seized  everybody's  private  papers,  inyaded 
the  post-office  and  telegraph,  converted  the  American  capital 
into  a  Bastile,  established  a  system  of  spies  and  official  espion- 
age to  which  no  European  Government  would  dare  resort,  abolr 
ished  the  right  of  appeal  on  Constitutional  questions.     The 
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(  while  Mr.  Blair,  having  become  fatigued  with  upholding  Con- 

I  stitutioual  Government,  proposes  now  to  overthrow  the  law  by 

t  violence.    It  would  have  been  a  better  arrangement  for  the  two  |v 

*  men  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  have  acted  together  during  the 

war.     Certainly  it  would  have  been  better  for  Seymour  to 
i  have  cooperated  with  Blair  in  time  of  war;   and  perhaps  it 

might  be  better  for  Blair  to  co-operate  with  Seymour  in  time 
of  peace.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  menace  of  Governor 
Seymour's  position  that  leads  me  to  think  he  would  attempt  to 


_rj  OVeriurow  me  caibiui^    uuujr  ui   iowb    ujr    viuicuv^oi  uuu  yeb  UXO  ]L, 


,  secured  his  nomination,  and  will  in  many  States,  so  far  as  Dem-  ^ 

!,;.  ocratic  votes  can  contribute,  strengthen  the  ticket.  ■] 

The  platform  upon  which  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Blair  stand 
reads  as  if  it  were  written  by  lineal  descendants  of  Robespierre  .r 

!|.  and  Marat,  and  as  if  the  country  stood  on  the  eve  of  a  revolu- 

!  tion,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  a  rebellion.    In  the  judgment  of 

'  the  Convention  which  framed  this  indictment,  every  thing  that 

I'  exists  in  the  Government  at  present  is  wrong,  every  law  is  un- 

'■  wise,  every  officer  is  corrupt,  and  the  people  who,  according  to 
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to-day's  magnetism  that  he  was  repeating  the  sayings  of  yes- 
terday. 

It  was  the  magnetism  of  Mr.  Burlingame  that  made  him  pre- 
eminently effective  before  an  assembhige  of  the  people.  What 
precisely  is  meant  by  magnetism  it  might  be  difficult  to  define, 

[  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Burlingame  possessed  a 

great  reserve  of  that  subtile,  forceful,  overwhelming  power 
which  the  word  magnetism  is  used  to  signify.  It  was  quite 
independent  of  his  volition,  not  in  any  sense  under  his  control, 
and  not  indeed  dominant  over  others  until  it  had  made  him  all 

^j  i^low  with  its  fiery  enthusiasm.    Si  tn»  me  JUre^  dolendum  «$t 

primum  ipai  tibi.    Mr.  Burlingame  was  not  an  actor ;  he  never 

\-  simulated  a  part,  he  never  sought  to  stir  his  hearers  with  a  pas* 

sion  or  a  sentiment  with  which  he  was  not  himself  profoundly 
stirred  in  advance.    Mr.  Webster  in  his  description  of  Samuel 

\  Dexter  as  an  orator,  says  that  '*  the  earnestness  of  his  oonTio- 

tion  wrought  conviction  in  others."  The  earnestness  of  Mr. 
Burlingame  was  similarly  effective.  What  he  believed  he  be* 
lieved  with  such  intensity,  what  he  spoke  he  spoke  with  such 
fervor,  that  the  unbidden  impulse  was  **  to  believe  and  assent 
and  be  convinced," — we  again  quote  Mr.  Webster,  —  "  because 
it  was  gratifying  and  delightful  to  think  and  feel  and  believe  in 
unison  with  him." 

This  power  which  Mr.  Burlingr.me  possessed  was  not  depend- 
ent on  speech,  though  of  course  it  was  greatly  deepened  and 
strengthened  by  it.  Its  influence  was  never  more  potential  and 
commanding  than  at  the  capital  of  China,  where,  after  seven 
years  of  brilliant  success  as  American  minister,  he  was  selected 
by  the  Government  to  represent  the  Celestial  Empire  at  all  the 
courts  of  the  earth.  He  did  not  understand  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, did  not  attempt  to  write  it,  never  essayed  to  speak  it ; 
and  yet,  through  the  broken  circuit  of  an  interpreter,  the  cur- 
rent of  his  magnetism  reached  the  mandarins  of  Pekin  as 

1 1  effectively  as  his  living  voice  ever  electrified  a  Boston  audience 

in  Faneuil  Hall. 

This  is  no  small  praise.  Indeed,  Mr.  Burlingame's  success  at 
Pekin  will  always  remain  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  re- 
markable career.  The  eminence  he  achieved,  the  influenoe  he 
exerted,  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  China,  are  almost  without 
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ence  which  one  man  maj  attain  over  an  alien  race,  whose  civ-  | 

ilization  is  widely  dififerent,  whose  religious  belief  is  totally  I 

opposite,  whose  language  he  does  not  read  or  write  or  speak, 

Mr.  Burlingame's  career  in  China  must  always  be  regarded  as 

extraordinary.    It  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  conced- 

ing  to  him  a  peculiar  power  over  those  with  whom  he  came 

in  contact ;  a  power  growing  out  of  a  mysterious  gift,  partly  t^ 

intellectual,  partly  spiritual,  largely  physical ;  a  power  whose 

laws  are  unknown,  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced,  whose  limits 

cannot  be  assigned;  a  power  which,  for  the  want  of  a  more 

comprehensive  and  significant  term,  recurring  to  our  postulate* 

we  designate  as  mag^etbm. 

This,  in  fine,  was  his  power  as  an  orator.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  he  said  as  his  manner  of  saying  it,  that  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  and  force  to  his  words.  Dependent  upon  this  quality  for 
success,  he  sometimes  failed,  for  **  lack  of  inspiration  **  as  he 
termed  it.  The  same  speech  would  on  one  occasion  carry  his 
hearers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  triumph  be  ^ 

l!  il  repeated  perhaps  a  score  of  times ;  yet  on  another  occasion  he 

li  j  would  fail.    He  could  not  become  en  rapport  with  his  audience,  r 

and  the  whole  speech  would  prove  the  dreariest  of  drudgery  to  i., 

him.  His  success  in  1856,  as  an  advocate  of  Fremont,  and 
again  in  1860  as  a  supporter  of  Lincoln,  was  a  leading  feature 
in  each  of  those  memorable  campaigns.  In  New  England,  in 
the  Middle  States,  in  the  West,  he  was  equally  and  widely 
popular.  It  is  perhaps  not  extravagant  to  assert  that,  so  far  as 
public  speaking  contributed  to  Republican  victory  in  the  nation, 
no  one  bore  a  more  conspicuous  and  influential  part  than  Mr. 
Burlingame.  Seven  years'  absence  from  American  associations 
had  not  diminished  his  sway  over  American  audiences.  His 
addresses,  when  he  passed  through  our  country  in  1868,  at  the 
''j  head  of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  were  full  of  his  old  force  and 

J I , .:  fire.    Had  he  lived  to  realize  his  cherished  purpose  of  once  more 

|.h|  participating  in  the  public  and  political  affairs  of  his  native 

land,  he  would  have  taken  and  maintained  a  foremost  position.  ^' 

j  But  this  final  triumph  was  not  reserved  for  him.    His  career  !*' 

|t  closed  suddenly,  and,  to  mortal  vision,  prematurely.     He  died 

I'^ '  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  lamented,  honored,  beloved,  on  I    '^ 

three  continents. 
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the  Republicans  who  remain  true  to  their  party  faith  and  aUe- 
giance.    The   Republican  bolters  who  supported   Mr.  Adams 
met  their  discomfiture  in  May,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
^  friends  of  Mr.  Greeley  will  meet  theirs  in  November. 

Far  more  important  than  the  action  of  the  Republican  desert- 
ers at  the  May  Convention  is  that  of  the  National  Democracy 
in  this  month  of  July.    In  fact,  Mr.  Greeley's  nomination  by 
]  the  deserters  sinks  to  insignificance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

against  every  sense  of  consistency  and  every  suggestion  of  pro- 
priety, with  the  sacrifice  of  almost  every  principle  the  party 
**!  ever  professed,  the  Democracy  of  the  Nation,  with  the  South 

in  the  lead,  have  selected  Horace  Greeley  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  loyal  man  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
rebel,  the  patriot  is  embraced  by  the  traitor,  the  Prohibitionist 
is  approved  by  the  party  of  lager  beer  and  free  rum,  the  Pro- 
tectionist is  accepted  by  the  Free-Trader,  the  Abolitionist  is  wel- 
comed by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  slaveholders.  Whatever 
Horace  Greeley  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years  is  precisely 
what  the  Democracy  have  not  been  :  whatever  he  has  professed 
is  precisely  what  the  Democracy  have  derided  and  denounced. 

Since  the  action  of  the  Democratic   Convention,  we   can 
plainly  see  what  before  was  matter  of  inference  and  conjecture ; 
>  viz.,  that  the  so^alled  Liberal  Republican   Convention  was 

:{  summoned  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  previously  made  with 

Democratic  leaders,  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  deserters  should  also  become 
the  candidate  of  the  Democracy;  that  party  fealty,  political 
principle,  personal  pledges,  ancient  prejudice,  hoary  tradition, 
',  boasted  record,  should  all  be  subordinated  by  the  Democracy, 

and  a  coalition  should  be  formed  simply  on  the  basis  of  defeat- 
ing General  Grant,  and  taking  charge  of  the  Government  with 
its  power  and  its  patronage. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  agreement  thus 

'  secretly  made  between  assumed  leaders  never  contemplated 

1  that  the  Democracy  should  be  subjected  to  such  a  test  and  such 

a  strain  as  is  applied  to  them  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ghreeley. 

The  Democratic  leaders  had  made  up  their  minds  to  support 

:•  Mr.  Charles  .Francis  Adams,  and  never  for  a  moment  doubted 

..  i  his  readiness  to  respond  to  all  Democratic  demands.     They 
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quarter  to  negro  soldiers  taken  prisoners  in  honorable  warfare 
with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Coalitions,  gentlemen,  are  proverbially  weak.  They  are 
weak  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  antagonism  which 
is  to  be  allayed,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  dis^reements 
which  are  to  be  reconciled.  As  a  political  device  coalitionB  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  tried  of  old  in  England,  and  have 
ended  always  with  defeat  and  sometimes  with  disgrace.  In 
our  Republican  system  of  government,  successful  coalition  is 
even  more  difficult  than  where  aristocratic  institutions  restrain 
freedom  of  discussion  and  limit  the  sphere  of  independent 
action.  But  in  the  whole  history  of  coalitions,  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  abroad  or  at  home,  that  which  is  now  attempted 
is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  the 
most  discreditable  ?  I  should  think  Mr.  Greeley  would  every 
morning  awake  from  sleep  disturbed  by  unpleasant  visions,  and 
sigh  heavily  for  the  old  patriotic  associates  among  whom  his 
life  and  his  labor  have  been  honored,  and  to  whom,  for  all  these 
years,  he  has  been  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  fireside  com- 
panion and  trusted  counselor ! 

An  analysis  of  the  Liberal  Republican  platform  to  which  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  pledged  faith  and  fealty,  will 
show  how  a  great  body  of  men  who  are  ready  to  fight  if  their 
honor  be  challenged,  will  yet  give  pledge  to  uphold  certain 
political  principles,  when  in  their  hearts  they  mean  no  such 
thing,  and  when  in  fact  their  partisan  word  is  to  be  taken  as 
lightly  and  held  to  be  as  meaningless  as  the  oath  of  an  Alsa- 
tian dicer.      In  the  Democratic  National  Convention    there 
were  many  delegates  who  either  actively  or  by  instigation  and 
approval  have  been  depriving  colored  voters  in  the  South  of 
all  their  civil  rights  for  the  past  four  years,  and  who  now  glibly 
vote  for  a  resolution  declaring  their  determination  "  to  mete 
out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race, 
color  or  persuasion,  religious  and  political."     When  they  were 
declaring  this  monstrous  falsehood  they  had  to  seal  their  ears 
against  the  cries  of  their  victims,  and  might,  if  they  had  a 
shadow  of  conscience  left,  fear  that  the  fate  of  their  Scriptural 
prototypes  would  instantly  be  theirs. 

To  maintain  and  even  exaggerate  this  ghastly  farce,  all  the 
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Adams  were  almost  wholly  Free-Tradere,  and  if  their  plans  had 
been  succcshful,  a  Free-trade  platform  would  liave  been  sent  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  as  the  common  ground  of  political 
faith  and  common  basis  of  action.  But  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Greeley  broke  this  plan.  From  Ids  earliest  i)articipation  in  polit- 
ical affairs,  even  from  his  boyhood,  when  he  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  not 
only  a  Protectionist,  but  what  the  Free-Traders  term  a  "  crazy 
Protectionist."  Ho  could  not,  therefore,  stand  on  the  platform 
first  designed  for  the  Convention;  and  per  contra  the  Free-  ■*" 

'  '  Traders  who  designed  that  platform  were,  of  course,  unwilling 

to  stand  on  a  Protection  platform.     There  was,  in  fact,  a  broad 
and  radical  difierence  between  the  men  who  had  worked  for 
k  Adams  and  the  men  who  had  succeeded  in  nominating  Greeley. 

\  One  represented  the  immovable  IkkIv,  the  other  the  irresistible 

.        ■  I  force,  and  it  was  idle  therefore  to  impel  the  one  against  the 

other.  Hence  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  certainly  a 
man  must  bo  blinded  by  charity  or  by  lack  of  knowledge  who  ■* 

is  willing  to  call  it  an  honest  compromise.  Here  it  is.  Please 
weigh  its  words  as  I  read  it :  **  Recognizing  that  there  are  in 
our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  respective  systems  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade, 
we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their 
Congressional  districts,  and  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon, 
wholly  free  from  Executive  interference  or  dictation." 

I  have  always  noticed  that  the  men  who  profess  a  standard 
of  political  faith  very  much  higher  than  that  of  their  neighbors, 
and  assume  the  true  and  lofty  air  of  the  Pharisee,  can  always 
be  expected  to  resort  to  some  exceedingly  dishonest  practice 
or  perform  some  very  objectionable  trick  when  temptation  or 
assumed  necessity  demands  it.    When  this  particular  trick  is 
analyzed,  we  find  this  to  be  the  resultant:  —  unable  to  agree 
on  one  of  the  leading  issues  before  the  people  (I  might  say 
the  leading  issue,  if  its  rank  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
voters  personally  interested  in  its  settlement),  the  coalition 
agree  that  they  will  have  no  views  whatever  on  the  question  1 
Engaged  in  a  national  campaign,  asking  that  the  supreme  poWer 
:!.•  of  the  nation  be  entrusted  to  their  hands,  they  y^et  confess  that  «. 

1  :  on  a  question  in  which  millions  of  people  are  interested  the/  ^ 
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the  sword  and  tries  to   slander  the  great  soldiers  whom  he 
could  only  envy,  and  not  rival,  during  the  war. 

In  thus  sketching  the  origin  and  character  of  what  is  now 
popularly  known  as  the  "Greeley  movement,"  I  have  dwelt 
somewhat  on  its  personal  asi)ects.  In  the  wider  and  more 
important  field  of  principles  which  are  at  stake,  and  measures 
which  are  in  issue,  the  argument  is  oven  stronger  in  support 
of  the  Rejuihlican  party.  In  fact,  the  Greeley  party,  in  its 
composite  character,  presents  no  measure,  except  slander  of  the 
(jrant  Administration.  The  two  Conventions  that  nominated 
Mr.  Greeley  have  practically  copied  the  Republican  platform, 
except  on  the  one  imjwrtant  question  of  the  tariff,  where,  as  I 
have  shown,  they  utterly  declined  to  express  an  opinion  either 
way.  In  truth,  the  Democratic  party  has  been  so  thoroughly 
defeated  on  every  \)ai\\t  it  has  raised  during  the  last  ten  years, 
or  smcc  the  Wginning  of  the  war,  that  its  leaders  are  unable  to 
present  a  single  question  on  which  they  can  rally  and  unite 
their  party. 

It  is  really  instructive  as  a  matter  of  political  history,  aside 
from  its  pertinency  as  an  argument  in  this  campaign,  to  recall 
the  disastrous  defeats  whiih  the  Democracy  have  met,  as  time 
after  time  they  have  assumed  what  thej'  considered  impreg- 
nable positions.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  before 
his  iiiau«;urution,  the  Democracj-,  North  and  South  alike,  de- 
elarofl  the  States  to  be  sovereign,  denied  that  they  constituted 
a  Nation,  maintained  that  each  State  is  a  law  unto  itself  and 
could  not  be  ('(nTced  to  remain  in  a  Union  from  which  it  should 
clio«)se  to  socode.  That  Democratic  doctrine  was  trampled  under 
foot  on  a  liundrod  l)altle-ficlds,  and  died  the  death  of  the 
treason  which  it  was  well  designed  to  protect. 

The  next  issue  (»n  which  the  Northern  Democracy  were  con- 
solidate»l  was  that  the  war  wan  a  failure,  and  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Union  could  not  be  conquered  by  arms.  They  there- 
fore demanded  an  armistice  and  a  negotiation  with  rebels. 
This  was  the  avowed  position  of  tlie  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1804;  and  the  echoes  of  the  treasonous  declaration 
liud  searcely  died  away  before  the  thunder  of  Sheridan's  guns 
in  tlie  valley  of  Virginia  prononnced  it  false.  In  a  half-year 
only  from  the  time  the  Democracy  of  the  North  had  proclaimed 
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ideutified  with  a  party  which,  according  to  his  own  repeated 
declarations,  has  made  an  unpatriotic  and  mischievous  record 
since  18G0,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  trusted  on  a  single  question 
of  interest  and  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  the  only  indictment  against  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  has 
consented  to  stand  as  the  candidate  and  representative  of  that 
party  I 

The  Republican  party  will  assuredly  triumph  in  this  cam- 
paign—  triumph  first  by  virtue  of  their  own  merit  and  their 
own  strength,  and  in  part  by  virtue  of  the  unwise  folly  of  Presi- 
dent Grant's  personal  enemies.  The  people  will  not  stop  to 
scan  closely  whether  in  the  proposed  annexation  of  San  Do- 
mingo, or  on  some  other  measure,  the  President  has  been  always 
and  exactly  right.  The  campaign  has  been  carried  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Republican  party  beyond  the  discussion  of  paiv 
ticular  measures,  and  has  become  one  in  which  the  honor  of 
private  and  public  character  is  to  be  defended,  in  which  the 
fame  of  the  chief  hero  of  our  great  civil  war  is  to  be  vindi- 
cated against  the  secret  designs  of  personal  malice  and  the 
coarser  blows  of  political  rancor.  The  fame  of  a  great  man  is 
part  of  the  Nation's  imperishable  treasure,  and  the  Nation  will 
rebuke  those  who  would  attempt  to  sully  it  or  to  destroy  it  1 
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AS  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  C'ONGIIESS  FliOJl  THE 
KENNEBEC   DISTKICT. 
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approved  by  the  President,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the 
operation  of  causes  more  powerful  tlian  any  legislation  con  be. 
In  these  remarks  I  am,  indeed,  but  repeating,  in  substance, 
the  resolutions  of  your  convention,  and  I  gladly  adopt  as  my 
own  the  leading  duclaration  of  the  series  that  *'  it  is  the  iraperar 
tive  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  return  to  specie  pay- 
ment as  soon  as  wise  statesmanship  can  safely  reach  that  result.'* 
But  while  our  political  opponents  in  Maine  will  not  seriously 
contest  any  position  taken  by  us,  they  have  themselves  chosen 
to  raise  another  issue  upon  which  we  shall  not  be  slow  to  differ 
from  them.  The  Democratic  State  Convention,  in  renominating 
their  candidate  for  Governor,  adopted  witli  suggestive  unanimity 
the  following  resolution  as  the  leading  article  in  their  revia^ 
political  creed :  — 

"  Resclfttd,  That  a  Protective  Tariff  is  a  most  unjast,  unequal,  opprenire 
and  wasteful  mode  of  raising  the  public  revenues.  It  is  one  of  the  mart 
pr^nant  and  fruitful  sources  of  the  curruptiuns  iu  administration.  We 
therefore,  the  Democracy  of  Maine,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  for 
Free  Trade,  and  in  favor  of  an  unfettered  and  unrestricted  commerce." 

This  advanced  position,  now  formally  taken  by  the   Maine 
Democracy  in  their  State  Convention  for  the  first  time,  receives 
additional  point  and  meaning  from  the  letter  of  their  gubenuir 
torial  candidate.    Mr.  Titcomb  iu  accepting  the   nomination 
specially  approves  this  resolution,  and  intimates  his  endurance 
of  the  h)wt'st  form  of  revenue  tariff,  only  "  until  we  shall  be 
educated  up  to  the  idea  of  equal,  direct,  and  therefore  moder* 
ate  taxation  for  the  support  of  Government,  and  until  this 
idea  shall  be  brought  into  practical  operation.^*     I  have  quoted 
Mr.  Titcomh's  own  words,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  startling 
dogma  to  which  he  commits  himself  is  in  harmony  with  more 
impressive  movements  to  be  made  elsewhere  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    It  is  iirst  thrown  out  in  Maine  as  an  experiment  on  pvhlie 
opinion.    If  there  were  the  slightest  probability  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  this  avowed  i)olicy,  would  come  into  power, 
the  dangers  ahead  would  be  truly  appalling ;  but  as  no  such 
calamity  impends,  we  may  examine  with  coolness  the  absurdity 
of  the  proposition. 

You  will  observe  that  the  issue  proposed  is  not  the  old  and 
fauuliar  one  between  those  who  advocate  a  tariff  for  proteo- 


tion   and   those  wlio  wi«h  duti«  Imposed  nnly  for  reveriDe. 

occnaioiinl  eieeiitium  Ims  bcBii  JetcimineJ  luigely  bylaUlqJo 
and  lougituJe,  or  by  tlie  clifferuig  inteiusts  niiiil.  change  ot 

the  Moins  Democracy  ussume  that  all  taiiffii  are  more  ot  leas 
pruttiutive.  and  beuce  ihey  prououLcu  for  » JV»  Rwie"  puK 
Hiid  flimplei  ahsDluta  and  wilhont  quoTificatloD,  or,  to  quote  tLpir 
own  words,  for  *'  mn  vt^ftUmd  and  vnrtitrinled  cmanerce" 

Wiliioat  attomptiDg  to  Hrgne  tbo  qiieddoii  in  ita  relutlon  l^i 
tlie  whole  oouutry,  let  na  eee  Jrow  tbia  uaw  dootrine  would 
affect  Mtuue?  Tbe  pracua  would  he  airuple,  (be  lesults  nxutily 
deduced,  tha  HHiiot  blighdng  aiiJ  iliaaalrouo  to  Iha  kat  Jpgree. 
For  Boroe  jeara  paal.  tbo  Federal  GuvtruiueDt  liaa  heca  tulleot- 
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favored  and  jjrosperous  Commonwealth.  Properly  to  estimate 
the  exhausting  and  oppressive  nature  of  this  enormous  tax,  you 
have  but  to  consider  that  it  would  bo  three  times  as  large  as  the 
present  State  tax,  and  would  necessarily  be  levied  in  addition 
thereto. 

But  if  against  Mr.  Titcomb's  policy  the  direct  tax  were 
avoided,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  instead  of  it  a  system 
of  excises  as  onerous  and  as  odious  as  human  ingenuity  could 
devise.    A  heavy  internal  tax  would  inevitably  be  levied  on 
all  manufactures,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  products  of  the  field 
and  tlie  Ancst,  the  shipyard  and  the  (juarry ;  and  every  form 
of  industry  would  be  burdened  and  borne  down  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  tax-gatherer.    These  grievous  hardships  would  be 
imposed  on  our  own  people,  in  order  that  foreign   countries 
might  have  the  iMjuefit  of  our  markets  for  tlieir  products,  with- 
out duty  and  without  tax.    Our  lumber  interests,  embarrassed 
and  oppressed,  would  be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  untaxed 
products  of  the  Canadian  forest ;  our  nianufacturcs  would  pay 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  European  fabrics;  our  ship-building 
would  bo  destroyed  by  the  taxation  which  would  render  it 
incapable  of  competing  with  Provincial   bottoms,  and  under 
the  magic  spell  of  Democratic  Free  Trade  our  coasting  and 
lake  conuuerce,  confined  to  our  own  people  since  the  fouudar 
tion  of  the  government,  would  bo  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
world.    Taxation  in  all  forms  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  instead  of  ameliorating  its  severity  and,  if  possible, 
securing  from  it  such  compensating  advantages  as  wise  legislsp 
tion  can  provide,  our  Maine  Democrats  propose  to  make  it  to 
the  last  degree  oppressive  to  our  own  people  and  beneficial  only 
to  the  alien  and  the  enemy. 

To  the  people  of  Maine,  at  this  very  moment,  these  extraTik 
gant  declarations  of  the  Democratic  party  have  a  painful  sig- 
nificance, for  it  is  well  known  that  the  authorities  of  Canada 
are  trying  to  negotiate  with  our  Government  a  Reciprodty 
j  treaty,  which,  like  its  predecessor,  maintains  the  reciprocity  all 

on  one  side.    The  treaty  of  that  name,  which  was  terminated 
in  18G6,  was  cruelly  oppressive  to  the  people  of  Maine,  and  in- 
I  .      i  flicted  n^jon  our  State,  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence, 

a  loss  of  fifty  millions  of  dollare.    It  presented  the  anomaly  of 
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ullwr  i>f  ULinilaT  maguitude ;  uu  interest  moK  csaetitiaUy  Anter- 
iL-aik»  in  Ibe  liigLeBt  uid  bvat  BcnK,  tliaii  uiy  other  vhicli  FnUa 
uiiilcT  iIa  Lcgiabitive  jAwor  uf  tlie  GovemiDeatt  arid  which 
tu-dey  ubt  oulj  to  be  le[t  when  Uie  touuOen  of  the  Republio  - 
liliitBl  it  nearly  I  ceiitui]'  ago. 

Agmtut  the  whole  policy  oF  Dcljiutiug  revenue  quF&tiona  hy 
l3iB  tMnlynuiiliiag  power,  I  deiure  to  enter  on  behalf  of  my 

Ibe  lIuuiMj  ot  UepreiculuiinM  tlie  wle  lod  eiciuuve  tight 
to  origiiinte  Bill*  ot  I^venuo,  and  tliiA  great  power  Hhoiild  ba 
kept  wliera  it  oao  ba  coi]trolLi<d  by  tlie  direct  and  uiibiuHd 
Tiilo  of  tlie  people.  It  mi}  veil  be  thit  snodry  ailiclci  of 
Canadian  iHuduct  aliuuld  be  adiuitled  [i«c,  oi  with  diminished 
duty :  it  may  well  be,  also,  tlrat  Caiuda  "oold  Gnd  it  advaoM- 
gooua  to  admit  certain  arllelea  from  ua  Free  of  duty.  Let  each 
oountiy  decide  the  questiuu  foi  ilaclF,  and  avoid  the  "log-roll- 
ing" leaturo  ot  a  treaty,  in  which  it  will  inevitably  hoiipen  that 
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Mcrliterrancan  are  mortgaged  to  the  money-lenders  of  Europe ; 
the  nations  of  South  America  without  exception  have  all  trodden 
the  same  weary  road ;  while  every  Eumpean  power  from  Russia 
to  Portugal  groans  under  the  weight  of  its  national  obligations. 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  this  character,  gives  the  aggregate  populations  of  the 
borrowing  nations  of  the  world  as  in  excess  of  six  hundred 
million  souls  (600,000,000) — and  the   aggregate   of  uaUoual 
debts  owed  by  them  as  equal  to  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  (820,000,000,000)  —  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  (8800,000,000). 
It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  this  almost  incalculable  sum  of 
money  was  borrowed  and  expended,  not  to  promote  the  ends 
of  peace,  not  to  develop  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  not  to 
build  great  highways  for  commerce  and  trade,  not  to  improTe 
harbors  and  the  navigation  of  rivers,  not  to  found  institutions 
of  learning  or  of  charity  or  of  mercy,  not  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  culture  among  the  masses,  not  for  any  or  all  of  these 
laudable  objects,  but  for  the  waste,  the   cruelty,  the   untold 
agonies  of  war.     The  vast  mass  of  this  prodigious  sum-total 
not  only  went  for  war,  but  for  wars  of  ambition  and  conquest 
in  which  the  fate  of  reigning  dynasties  was  the  stake,  and 
not  the  well-being  of  the  people  or  even  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  nation  itself  in  the  higher  and  better  sense.     In  our  own 
country  we  have  had  four  wars  —  and  with  the  exception  of 
that  with   Mexico,  they  may   certainly   and   fairly   be   called 
defensive  on  our  part  —  for  they  were  assuredlj-  wars  essen- 
tial to   our  national   existence  and  independence.      But  still 
this  fact  makes  us  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
war,  however  unavoidable  in  our  case,  was  nevertheless  the 
direct  cause  of  our  national  burden.     Our  total  national  in- 
debtedness to-day  is  twenty-one   hundred   and   forty  millions 
of  dollars  (¥2,140.000,000);  and  of  this  great  sum  sixty-foui 
millions  (-^04.000,000)  given  towards  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  is  all  that  was  incurred  for  works  of  peace. 
The  remainder  was  expended  in  the  long  and  bloody  and  deso- 
lating strugj^le  in  which  secession  was  resisted  and  destroyed, 
and  in  which  we  won  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  exist  as 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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I   .'  the  cotinty ;  next  the  city  or  town,  which  borrows  on  the  faith 

'  of  the  miinicipality.    When  this  whole  series  of  credits,  four 

i|  in  number,  are  used  as   they  often   are,  nay,  used   almost 

?  everyw})ere,  the  quadruplicate  burden  falls  heavily  on  the 

shoulders  of  the  people.  The  four  taxes  operate  at  last  on 
the  same  man,  and  each  piece  of  property  in  some  way  con- 
tributes its  share  towards  satisfying  the  demand.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  nation  in  which  the  power  to  incur 
debt  has  been  so  extended  as  with  us ;  in  which  the  same  oom- 
.     I  munities  may  be  made  to  assume  public  obligations  in  so  many 

i.  relations  —  and  each  one  operating  for  the  time  in  a  somewhat 

.'  j  independent  sphere,  the  tendency  of  each  is  to  enlarge,  regard- 

j    -I  less  of  the  dimensions  and  demands  of  the  others.     When  the 

I   j-  city  is  pledging  its  credit  it  seems  to  forget  that  a  heavy  debt  is 

'■■  t  already  upon  the  county  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part; 

;     !^  ft  the  county  freely  incurs. debt  without  apparently  remembering 

!  i    '  ?  that  every  esttate  in  it  is  already  encumbered  by  a  direct  tax  to 

! '  '/  +'.  pay  the  interest  on  a  debt  of  the  State ;  and  the  State  too  often 

■ :_  .  ij'  [j  makes  lavish  use  of  its  credit  without  pausing  to  reflect  that 

every  one  of  its  citizens  is  already  burdened  by  the  tax  whidi 
he  is  paying  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  Nation.  When  in 
the  end,  Nation  and  State  and  county  and  city  have  each  and 
all  imposed  their  burdens,  the  citizen  finds  that  while  the  tax  is 
increased  fourfold  the  property  to  meet  it  has  not  experienced 
a  similar  development  and  growth.  Our  power  in  this  country 
to  cumulate  our  burdens  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  I  am  aware  that  the  large  cities  of  Europe  have 
debts  of  their  own;  so  have  the  separate  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land ;  so  have  the  departments  of  France  for  limited  and  speci- 
If  .  .  fied  purposes ;  so  have  the  minor  German  states  ;  but  still  it  is 

true  that  our  county,  city,  town  and  township  facility  for  con- 
tracting debt  is  practically  unknown  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Our  marvelous  capacity  in  this  regard  is  the  one 
achievement  of  our  Republican  civilization  of  which  I  think  we 
have  the  least  occasion  to  be  proud. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  sixteen  cities  having  each  a 
population  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000),  and  an 
j'  =  '  aggregate  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions  (4,600,000). 

'   -  -  Each  is  a  city  with  special  advantages  which  cannot  be  taken 
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towns,  whose  aggregate  population  amounts  to  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  (1,400,000),  and  whose  aggregate  debt  is 
something  over  thirty-five  millions  ($36,000,000),  or  about 
twenty-two  dollars  per  capita  for  the  whole. 

Adding  these  four  classes  together,  it  presents  a  table  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  having  over  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  inhabitants  each  —  of  which  there  are  in  all  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  (186)  —  with  an  aggregate  population  ex- 
ceeding seven  millions  (7,000,000),  and  total  municipal  debt  of 
about  four  hundred  and  ninety  millions  ($490,000,000). 

The  towns  having  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  each,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  classify  with  the  approximate  accuracy  of 
those  I  have  given,  but  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  aggregate 
of  their  debts  would  reach  eighty  millions  of  dollars  (1180,000,- 
000),  —  making  the  total  municipal  debt  of  the  country  about 
five  hundred  and  seventy  millions  ($670,000,000). 

Added  to  these  municipal  debts  proper,  we  find  the  county 
debts  of  the  entire  coimtry  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  ($180,000,000),  and  the  State  debts  to 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety  millions  ($390,000,000), — 
making  a  grand  aggregate  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty  millions 
($1,140,000,000)  of  public  debt  of  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns. 

This  sum-total  is  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
greater  than  that  given  in  the  census  of  1870.     The  addition, 
however,  has  not  been  made  within  the  four  succeeding  years, 
but  a  part  is  due,  I  think,  to  incomplete  returns  made  to  the 
census  officials.     I  have  been  at  some  pains,  by  original  investi- 
gation and  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  aggregates  of  State,  county, 
and  municipal  indebtedness ;  and  while  I  do  not  assume  to  give 
details,  or  vouch  for  absolute  accuracy,  I  think  the  totals  I  have 
given  may  well  be  taken  as  approximately  correct  statements. 
The  difficulty  in  attaining  perfect  exactness  results  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  statistics  are  gathered  in  the  several 
States.    I  have  found,  indeed,  very  few  States  where  the  officers 
are  authorized  by  law  to  keep  a  record  of  public  debt,  except 
the  direct  obligations  of  the  State.     In  Massachusetts,  where 
great  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of  statistics,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  precise  information,  and  the  total  amount 
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In  regard  to  the  aggregate  municipal  debt  of  the  country,  it  is 
not  of  course  to  be  inferred  that  it  c«)uld  all  have  been  wisely 
avoided.     Credit,  prudently  used  and  safely  guarded,  is  one  of 
the  great  engines  of  modern  civilization  and  advancement,  and 
with  municipal  governments  its  use  at  times  seems  imperatively 
demanded.     In  many  cases  the  public  health  has  required  that 
debt  be  contracted  for  supplies  of  pure  water  and  for  systems 
of  drainage  and  sewerage,  and  occasionally  for  other  forms  of 
public  improvement  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  community. 
But  in  the  main,  I  think  our  cities  have  been  too  ready  to  draw 
on  the  future,  too  ready  to  pledge  the  "  lives  and  fortunes  "  of 
posterity  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  the  generation  in- 
curring it  is  unable  to  discharge.     Expensive  municiiMil  build- 
ings, h)an  of  cn'dit  to  outside  enterprises,  not  needed  and  often 
visionary,  have  led  in  some  large  cities  to  a  growth  of  debt  for 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  return  of  pecuniary  profit,  and 
no  adequate  advantage  in  any  form.     These  debts  have  in  many 
cases  been  contracted  carelessly  and  without   due   reflection. 
The  old  adage  that  what  is  "  everybody's  business  is  nobody's, 
business "  b  nowhere  more  applicable  than  in  the  general  ad- 
muiistration  of  municipal  afTairs  in  our  large  cities.     It  is  so 
easy  to  obtain  Legislative  authority  to  contract  debts:  it  is 
so  easy  to  sell  a  good  city  bond  tt)  the  capitalist  who  highly 
prizes  such  forms  of  security;  it  is  so  easy  to  incur  a  debt  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  those  who  come  after  us,  instead  of  levying  a 
severe  tax  to  be  paid  by  ourselves;  in  short,  it  is  so  easy  and 
alas  so  natural  to  have  a  smooth,  jjleasant  time  to-day,  thinking 
little  of  the  ills  that  may  overtake  us  on  the  morrow.    This  ready, 
convenient,  lazy  method  of  shifting  the  burdens  of  to-day,  has 
tended  to  pnjcipitato  on  many  of  our  most  favored  and  promis- 
ing cities  a  load  of  taxation,  which  hampers  business,  oppresses 
I)roperty,  hindi-rs  accessions  of  population,  and  thus  retards  the 
very  gn)wth  which  the  debt  was  contracted  to  stimulate. 

Another  evil  results  from  the  gn)wth  of  municipal  debt 
which  I  think  has  not  been  sufliciently  observed.  I  mean  the 
facility  which  such  debts  give  to  the  cajntalist  for  a  safe  and 
l)rofital)le  investment  t)f  his  surplus  —  thus  saving  him  from 
the  trouble,  and  depriving  the  connnunity  of  the  advantage,  of 
his  embarking  in  active  business.     Take  for  instance  a  promi* 
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It  is  also  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  these 
large  municipal  loans  have  not  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
price  of  money,  tending  continually  to  create  stringency  in 
the  money  market  and  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  borrower 
and  the  business  man.  There  is  a  loud  outcry  in  all  quarteiB 
against  the  high  rates  charged  for  money,  and  yet  if  States  and 
great  cities  will  flood  the  markets  with  their  obligations  at 
seven  per  cent  and  oftentimes  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  how 
can  any  borrower  on  mere  individual  credit  expect  or  hope  to 
negotiate  loans  at  the  old-fashioned  six  per  cent  rate,  which 
in  so  many  sections  of  the  country  was  formerly  the  rule.  It 
will  inevitably  happen  that  the  individual  citizen  will  pay  iiom 
one  to  four  per  cent  higher  for  money  than  the  prosperous  city ; 
and  if  the  city  absorbs  the  great  surplus  of  capital  by  its  tempt- 
ing rates  and  perfect  security,  the  individual  is  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  the  squeezing  process  when  he  wants  money  on  his 
own  note,  and  he  is  then  made  to  feel  the  double  burden  of 
paying  increased  taxes  to  support  the  city  loan,  the  negotiation 
of  which  had  already  increased  his  burdens  by  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  money  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  private  business. 

If  then  we  have  not  exercised  sufficient  care  and  circum- 
spection in  regard  to  incurring  State,  county  and  municipal 
debt  in  the  past,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  answer,  first  and  fore- 
most, an  awakened,  active,  well-balanced  public  judgment, 
which  will  suggest  and  enforce  a  wise  caution  and  conservap 
tive  course  on  this  subject.  I  have  no  patent  remedy  to 
propose,  and  yet  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Legislatures 
of  many  States  have  altogether  too  large  a  power  to  create 
debt  without  referring  the  subject  to  the  people  for  their  pri- 
mary consideration.  Perhaps  I  may  entertain  a  pre-judgment 
on  this  particular  phase  of  the  question  in  favor  of  the  stringent 
provision  m  the  Constitution  of  my  ovm  State,  where  the 
Legislature  has  no  power  to  incur  a  dollar's  debt  except  for 
war  purposes,  under  the  pressure  of  actual  danger,  and  where 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Legislature  and  then  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  is 
a  prerequisite  for  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever. 


specified  percentage  of  the  official  vfllualion  of  the  oity  or  t> 
At  the  same  time  s  judicious  safeguard  should  be  pro* 
Bgiunet  the  ovorlapping  of  county  d^Lr^.  bo  that  while  Uie  t 


Finally,  as  a  gtiyeralag  principle,  it  would  be  well  to  apply 
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[A  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Blaine  at  a  Republican  meeting  in  Mechanic^ 
HaU,  Worcester,  MassachusetU,  Oct.  28,  1874.] 

Fellow-Citizens,  —  In  every  political  campaign  it  is  impox^ 
tant  to  asucrtuin  the  dividing  line  between  parties,  to  find  out 
precisely  what  separates  them,  to  determine  whether  the  issue 
that  8ei>arates  them  is  worth  fighting  over.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  two  parties  to-day  of  sufficient  moment 
to  interest  you  as  intelligent  American  citizens  —  any  question 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  decide  your  vote  ? 

I  think  there  is,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  far  greater 
moment  than  the  currency  or  the  tariff,  or  anti-monopoly,  or 
railroad  or  bank  questions.  It  is  a  question  which  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  all  the  political  controversies  of  to-day;  it  is  a 
question  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  American  citizenship; 
it  is  a  quorttioii  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  war  has  been  over  nearly  ten  years  1     What  are   the 
fruits  of  it  ?    What  do  you  point  to  as  the  result  of  it  ?    You 
have  half  a  million  of  graves  filled  with  heroic  dead :  you  have 
a  larger  number  of  heroic  wounded  still  living.     You  have 
spent  iin  immense  sum  of  money ;  you  have  an  immense  vol- 
ume of  debt ;  you  have  heavy  taxation.     Are  these  to  be  called 
the  iinperisliable  fruits  of  the  war?    Alsis,  not  I     They  are  the 
sorrowful  calamities  of  the  war !    The  dead  will  be  forgotten, 
the  debt  will  be  paid,  taxes  will  be  reduced,  and  the  genera- 
tions  to  come  will  read  of  these  things  as  i)ainful  traditions. 
But   the  result  of    that  war   is    iinijcrishable  —  imperishable 
through  the  changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  your  country. 
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I  beg  you  a1[  lo  remeniber  that  &  chanf^  id  tlie  Cnn 
ol  the  United  SUIeg  ig  s  rasttcr  at  great  iDDmeul.  It  b 
ingly  difficult  to  acoDoipliBh.  It  was  purposely  made 
bythe  fountleis  of  llieGovecnment.  Legialntion  goes  bj 
tiea :  ail  Act  of  tills  year  may  be  repealed  tLo  next— 
OTganio  law  cannot  be  changed  bo  readily.  Our  filliera  i 
ihat  it  ahaiild  require  tv^tldnlA  ijf  the  Semite  nnd  tv 
or  (Iia  House  of  RaptesentallVBB  a(  the  United  Sinleg  to 
«Q  muoli  OB  propoM  to  the  junijle  to  amend  tlie  Coije: 
And  when  ptopqaed  they  made  it  i  requiremeiit  Ilia 
fourths  of  all  the  State*  shonld  as!ieiit  hefoie  any  chang< 
be  nttifleil  uid  beoame  eSecIive.  In  the  progreag  of  I 
Doalliot  it  became  a  settled  oonvictian  iu  the  minds  of  a 


It  WHS  soon  found  that  [bo  mere  fact  (.1  stripping  tba  mui- 
ieeiniin.     It  wm  nlao  ™i7  «">"  ftuud  that  altliough  the  Tbir- 


nbide  ond  )>e  itrong  that  question  must  Ib  settl 
that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  iiolLimg  m  1 
of  the  Cnilod  SUtoB,  there  was  nolliiig  in  our 
nothing  in  the  judloisl  decisions  of  tiic  Govern 
ooold  put  your  bauds  on  and  say.  'H'  nmrtiliilr 

tinotively  miidB  yoii  or  mo  a  eitiion  of  tlie  Uni 


an  at  Mdn«,  choH  to  oonw  and  ctat  a 
iicns  of  MusuhuHtU,  I  wu  sDtiUcd  i 


lachuHttH  and  all  th«  Stalei  npBtwanl  to  the  Faufin,  a 
of  n  cerUiu  Um  ot  lULtude,  t^ia  wu  an  effBCtml  guar* 
ntlLied  bihI  not  ilenitid.     But  Ihe  moment  Jou  weot  Hut 


in  untngFOUt  diacrimioBlion,  letding  to  but  feeling  and  li 
blood  and  lo  grava  wiong.  Take  an  ■lluaDatioii  in  my  D 
5U(«,  largely  engaged  in  commerco.  A  abip  wonld  eail  fr 
Portland  for  Charlaalon,  S.C.,  and  among  ber  cww  there  mi] 
b*  two  01  three  colored  men.  When  that  abip  reached  Chari 
Con  tliDBO  coloitd  meik  were  placed  In  [jriaon,  detuned  Ui 
vhile  the  ihip  wa>  engaged  in  loading,  and  when  the  abip  i 
ready  to  uil,  if  tlie  captain  would  pay  the  expensea  of  itu 
Deration,  the  men  were  releaaed,  or  if  he  refmed,  lliey  wen  ■ 
into  slavery  for  life  to  pay  the  eipenws  of  the  impriaanmi 
llul  if  on  the  tame  day  an  Eogliah  abip  arrived  at  Chuleri 
with  any  numiier  of  colored  lailora  on  board,  the  city  authorl 
did  not  lay  the  weight  of  a  finger  npon  tbeir  heeda- 

preteclLUii  than  the  Uritiah  flag  in  an  American  port.  1 
wa>  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  Ma»eehii>etta  took  iC  up. 
tent  >n  ageut  to  South  Carolina  to  test  the  question  in 
courts  of  liw.  Tlio  venerable  Samuel  Hou'  of  Coneord,  Iki 
of  the  didtinguUbed  gentlemau  who  represents  thia  dietria 
Congress,  was  selected  for  Uie  mission.  The  older  porUoi 
my  audience  will  nniember  that  be  wns  driven  out  by  a  I 
and  hi;  hfe  barel]- saved  by  some  conuderale  people  in  Chi 
ton,  who  acemcil  to  appreciate  the  grtut  and  lasting  diag 
that  shedding  bis  blood  would  bring  upon  that  dtj. 
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Democratic  vote  in  every  Legislature  opposed  to  it,  and  to  this 
hour  there  has  never  been  in  any  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party,  National,  State,  county,  or  district,  a  single  declaratioii 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  agreeing  to  abide  by  and  enforce  that 
amendment. 

The  sententious  Democratic  platform  of  New  York,  inspired 
by  Mr.  Tilden  and  written  by  Mr.  Manton  Marble,  now  quoted 
by  Democrats  everywhere,  most  sigi;iificantly  omits  all  approval 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  simply  professes  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Yes ;  but  do  you  consider  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  be  parts 
of  the  Constitution  ?  The  great  Democratic  leader,  Jeremiah 
Black,  has  answered  you.  He  says  those  amendments  should 
be  put  in  process  of  gradual  extinction,  and  the  Democratic 
party  must  put  them  in  process  of  gradual  extinction. 

The  Republican  party,  empowered  by  Congress  to  legislate 
under  those  amendments,  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  they  passed 
what  has  been  derisively  styled  the  "  Kuklux  law  "  by  hot  par- 
tisans. You  have  read  in  the  Democratic  papers  a  great  deal 
of  abuse  heaped  upon  the  Kuklux  law.  Pray,  now,  what  is 
that  law?  Strip  it  of  its  legal  verbiage,  and  it  is  simply  this: 
that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  an  injury 
in  his  person  or  his  property,  and  the  local  authority  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  protect  and  redress  him,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  step  in  and  do  it.  So 
long  as  the  State  authority  shall  discharge  its  duty  (as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  States  do),  there  is  no  necessity  for  invoking  Federal 
interposition  ;  but  when  State  supervision  is  not  given,  and 
when  the  citizen  is  left  without  redress,  then,  according  to 
the  Kuklux  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  all  its  powers  to  vindicate  the  citizen  in  all  his  rights. 

It  is  on  that  point  the  Democratic  party  takes  issue  with  us. 
You  draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  upon  that  side  stands  every 
Democrat,  and  upon  this  every  Republican.  Let  me  read  you 
the  last  confession  of  faith  in  the  last  National  convention  of 
the  Democratic  party.  This  is  what  the  platform  of  two  years 
ago  in  the  Presidential  struggle  said :  "  Subject  to  our  CouBlitu- 
tional  obligations  to  maintain  the  equal  rights  of  citizens,  oar 


I 


policy  shall  ^oi  M  local  govfrnment  end  not  at  ceolialiislion, 
ind  there  shall  bo  no  Federal  aubvetsion  of  the  internal  policj 
of  the  severBl  SUtes,  but  each  shall  be  left  free  to  enforce  the 
rights  and  promotfl  the  well-beuig  of  its  mhebitanta  by  such 

Wherefore,  if  a  man  happena  to  be  mairacd  or  half  mur- 
dered by  Kuklui  kbius  in  Alabama  or  Lnuiiiana,  it  must  prove 

IhKt  tbe  great  Demoeratic  party  of  the  Unitfd  Stales  says  that 
the  National  Governnieiit  >hsll  nut  ioterfeie.  but  tliat  tbe  laul 
Oovenuneiit  shall  "promote  the  well-being  of  ila  inbaliilants  bj 

Tbe  mBming  of  sU  thia  ia,  that  the  community  inllieling  Ibe 

Idt  having  done  i(.  No  loallct  hon  mneh  you  luaj  be  iiial- 
tnated   by  auy  oommniilty,  no  matter  If  you  are  warned  to 

,™  n.a.t  look  for  your  redrese  «holly  to  Ihs  villain*  .  ho  in- 
flieted  the  outrage — jou  oann.pl  In  any  alreaa  ask  the  L'niled 
Wtn  to  inloryene  in  your  belmlf. 

I  bold  io  my  band  an  official  report  made  by  a  select  com- 

(■JBltleo  of  both  hmnohm  of  CongreB,  and  I  find  that  the  Union 

(4aeB,  both  blank  end  white,  murdsred  in  the  South  iince  the 

^*m  cloeecl.  ate  groaloruinambM  than  those  "ho  hut  Iheii  liraa 

«  MBKiHui  war  and  in  the  wa  of  1812  combined.    More 

faavH  been  wuunded  in  the  South  than  were  wounded  in 

Ob  UbxIcbh  vu  and  hi  the  nar  of  1812.  Yet  tbe  DeinDerati 
coolly  lamnnd  you  to  loo«l  aclfgoyemmenl,  aud  obliginglj  lell 
you  that  there  ia  no  power  m  the  Ftderal  Government  to  inter. 
veDB  iu  your  bahalf.  Wo  aU  knnw,  gentlci.ieii,  tlut  teiiiiujilJiiK 
the  man  ''ho  la  injured,  in  the  preal  majoitly  of  Dh-^l-  ..[■.[..,  cf 
Southern  outrage,  Io  tbe  local  Bulhuriliea,  ia  Ihe  cri.il.'i  l.ui,' 
In  Ibe  world,  or  irould  be  if  ilweie  not  so  gha.tly  i.  n.i.j,-:]\- 
al  blood.  Tou  «nd  hhd  who  has  Iwon  outragr.I  by  .1  liiml  uf 
Tillttiua,  to  be  tried  by  that  band  itmlf,  nhile  the  Uiiiinl  Mmm, 
Booordlng  to  DBmoomtio  authority,  his  no  right  ivhal.-ver  Ij 

diolioM  ou  thii.  queslion  of  oiliMiiBUp.  tlie  most  wlrauiJiuary 
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in  this,  that  if  an  American  citizen  be  harmed  in  any  respect 
by  a  foreign  government,  we  at  once  fly  into  a  tempestuous 
rage,  order  naval  vessels  into  commission,  summon  the  army, 
start  all  the  diplomatic  functions  of  the  Government,  displsj 
in  every  form  our  readiness  and  our  eagerness  to  vindicate  thst 
man  at  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  It  has  been  so 
always,  regardless  of  party.  I  might  give  you  a  hundred  cases 
if  I  had  time.  Let  me  give  you  two  extreme  cases :  I  select 
them  because  of  their  extraordinary  character.  I  will  give  you 
a  Democratic  precedent  and  then  a  Republican  precedent. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the   first  happened. 
After  the  revolution  in  Germany,  in  1848,  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  a  large  emigration  came  to  this  country.     Among  those 
emigrants  a  man  who  settled  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  never  went  farther.     He  was  not  fully  natiiralized.     He 
never  paid  a  cent  of  taxes,  local,  State  or  national.     He  never 
voted.    In  the  language  of  our  Maine  statute,  he  never  had  any 
**la8t  or  usual  place  of  abode  ;^'  and  without  going  a  single 
step  beyond  what  I  have  stated,  that  man  went  back  to  Europe, 
and  finally  engaged  in  trade  in  the  city  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia 
Minor.    In  1858  he  was  arrested  by  an  Austrian  official,  and 
was  about  to  be  taken  to  Vienna  to  be  tried  for  high  treason  by 
the  Austrian  Government.     He  appealed  to  the  American  con- 
sul for  protection.    He  stated  his  case  truthfully,  like  a  man,  — 
stated  just  what  a  shadowy  claim  he  had  upon  citizenship  in  this 
country.    The  consul  felt  doubtful,  but  he  called  into  confisr- 
ence  Duncan  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  in 
the  harbor  with  a  vessel-of-war,  and  after  conferring  upon  the 
case,  they  agreed  that  the  man  ought  to  be  protected,  and  Cap- 
tain Ingraham  sent  a  polite  note  to  the  authorities  of  Smyrna 
saying  that  if  Martin  Costa  was  not  put  aboard  his  vessel  in 
twenty-four  hours,  he  would  bombard  and  destroy  the  city.     A 
gentle  intimation  of  that  kind,  with  twenty  columbiads  behind 
it,  is  a  very  persuasive  sort  of  argument,  and  the  man  was  pat 
on  board  and  brought  back  to  this  country,  and  William  L. 
Marcy  of  New  York,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  past  generaUon 
of  Democratic  statesmen,  published  an  able  paper,  vindicating 
Costa's  right  to  American  protection. 
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not  legally  held,  and  hence  our  minister  to  Spain,  under  the 
instruction  of  President  Grant,  demanded  his  release.  The 
Spanish  Ministry,  always  proud  and  unyielding,  hesitated  and 
raised  quibbles,  and  did  not  want  to  give  him  up  at  all. 

Finally,  they  said  they  would  pardon  him.  Greueral  Sickles 
was  promptly  instructed  not  to  accept  a  pardon,  because  a  par^ 
don  implied  guilt  —  implied  that  the  man  had  been  rightfully 
tried.  General  Sickles  refused  to  accept  his  pardon,  and  after 
a  little  further  diplomatic  delay  and  hesitation,  the  Spanish 
Government  gave  him  up,  and  he  came  back  to  his  ancient 
home  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Those  are  extreme  cases.  Compared  with  the  citizenship 
which  you  and  I  enjoy — which  you,  the  naturalized  men  in 
this  audience,  and  you,  the  native  bom  men  —  Ck)sta  and 
Howard  had  but  shadowy  claims,  and  yet  they  had  enough  to 
call  forth  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  to  vindicate  thefr 
right.  I  do  not  mean  to  dissent  from  the  decisions  made,  bat 
I  do  not  understand,  and  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend,  how  a 
government  that  has  an  arm  long  enough  and  sti'ong  enough  to 
reach  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  pluck  a 
man  from  the  hands  of  Austrian  power,  and  on  the  other  side, 
to  reach  over  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  take  a 
man  from  the  hands  of  Spanish  tyranny,,  has  not  power  enough 
to  reach  down  into  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  and  protect 
its  own  citizens  both  native  born  and  naturalized. 

Within  sixty  days  your  attention  has  bven  called  to  a  very 
tragical  case  in  Tennessee.  A  brutal  mob  of  white  citizens  as- 
saulted a  crowd  of  innocent  colored  men,  killed  five  of  them, 
and  maimed  eleven  others.  Presiilent  Grant,  through  the 
department  of  justice,  was  inter\ening  for  their  protection, 
when  he  withheld  his  power,  on  the  usauranco  of  Governor 
Brown  of  Tennessee  that  he  was  about  t«)  put  all  the  cngineiy 
of  the  State  in  motion  in  order  to  i)uni«h  the  authors  of  the 
crimes.  But  you  will  observe  that  whether  Governor  Brown 
had  done  this  or  not,  the  Democratic  doctrine  denies  the  right 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat<'s  to  intervene.  See  the 
inevitable  absurdity  which  this  Democnitic  doctrine  involves. 
11  those  sixteen  citizens  of  the  United  Statt-s  had  received  that 
injury  on  British  soil,  our  Government  would  have  promptly 


Qticfillj  demaoded  repanl 


.  of  (he  I 


,    Thedi 


those  sinteen  colored  men  had  been  subjfcta  at  Que 

niged   Bull   nupbbed>  GieaC  BrllalD  nould  have  jt: 
^^/POVadoA  rflpfllTHliDU  irom  Chg  Oiiitfi]  Slates.    Sd  tii 

*    Brltitih  aubjerts  aD  Ameriiaii  soil,  ihej  woald  in 
liBve  been  Busctideil  bj  the  edgine 


i  bLitl 


il.  the  niddem  Demo 


imply  Ame 


that  there  ii  no  powei  Id  tbe  Com 

lie  whereby  ibey  can  be  ptutected  or  their  Hghta  vinilLcatfd. 

The  maJBHly  aud  might  of  a  dalion  are  mensured,  fellow- 
eitiEenSi  hj  do  slaudard  hi  aociiialfly  as  by  (he  degree  of  pn> 
teclioD  f^v^"  ^  '■^'^'  dHudB  or  sulijecli.  It  is  alu^ther  idle 
to  preach  loyally  la  a  [wople  unless  loyally  brings  proteclion. 
VTbat  did  you  ArIk  for  id  Ibo  loM  war  ?  Was  it  fot  a  mere 
Bbstract  idea,  or  for  a  gmt  antl  otrnng  Government,  Ihal  should 
protect  you  KDil  your  ehildren  lo  ilie  latest  genetatioD.  in  their 
Tiehts  of  person  and  property?  If  you  went  out  and  fought 
fiir  a  GoTernidBnt  tliel  vw  -nllliiig  lo  take  your  blood  und  fbi~ 
tone,  ond  not  willing,  in  nrturn.  to  extend  ita  proteelidd  to  ynn, 
you  are  a  deluded  and  defrandBiI  mim-  I  beg  you.  my  friedds, 
whether  yoo  be  native  honi  or  nntdralized,  whether  you  be  rich 

in  no  danger — tliat  ttia,  ia  the  vulgar  language  of  the  cam- 
pnigtl,  U  only  n"  nigger  qnealidd.'*  Tlie  strength  of  a  ailauui 
IB  the  Atrength  of  its  weakeaC  part,  and  I  toU  ymi  the  atreogth 
of  Mvemmeut  protaulion  to  eitiiaiiship  ia  not  (liat  which  goo» 
out  to  (be  wsslChy  and  the  inihientinl,  to  the  strong  sn^l  the 
mighty.  I 
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Buch  a  case  I  should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  me.  While 
1  can  fiud  no  exposition  of  the  party  in  favor  of  enforcement 
of  those  amendments,  I  can  iind  numberless  instances  where 
they  resolve  that  those  amendments  shall  not  be  maintained. 

1  hold  in  my  hand  an  official  copy  of  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  the  Kuklux  con- 
spiracy. Out  of  numberless  quotations  from  the  report  of  the 
Democratic  minority  that  1  might  make  I  read  you  this :  Refer- 
ring to  the  dominance  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  cause  of 
these  amendments,  the  minority  declare,  "  But  whenever  that 
party  shall  go  down,  and  go  down  it  will  some  time  not  long  in 
the  future,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  political  power  of  the 
negro  among  white  men  on  this  continent."  Among  the 
Democrats  who  announced  this  extraordinary  position  were 
Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware  and  General  Blair  of  Missouri. 

The  talk  of  these  Democratic  senatoi-s  is  very  plain.  It 
means,  if  it  means  any  thing,  that  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  are  to  be  nullified  —  nothing  else.  Let  me 
read  you  something  still  more  significant:  ^^ Gradually,"  say 
these  same  Democrats,  *'in  time,  under  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, this  exceptional  state  of  the  popular  mind,"  that  is,  the 
state  of  the  popular  mind  that  upholds  these  amendments,  **  will 
change,  wear  out,  and  pass  away,  and  public  opinion  will  vibrate 
back  to  its  old  condition  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  disturbing 
influences  of  the  war." 

This,  mark  you,  is  an  official  declaration  that  secured  the 
approval  of  every  Democrat  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
Take  them  on  their  word :  what  does  it  mean  by  "  vibrating 
back  to  the  iwint  where  it  was  before  the  disturbing  influencea 
of  the  war"?  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  the  negro 
will  ultimately  go  back  into  slavery.  You  withdraw  all  the 
Natiotial  authority;  you  leave  those  States  according  to  the 
platform  upon  which  Horace  Greeley  stood  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  —  you  leave  those  States  to  settle  this  question  for 
themselves  under  Mr.  Tilden's  doctrine  of  to-day,  and  very 
quickly  they  would  settle  the  condition  of  the  colored  men. 

These  facts  lead  me  to  say,  and  I  consider  it  the  closing  indict- 
ment of  the  case,  that  it  is  not  the  "white  leagues*'  of  the 
South,  it  is  not  the  misguided,  disappointed,  crushed  rebel  with 
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futuTO,  and  yo"  rourt  aubjuit-'  Let  that  word  go  forth  from  th4 
DemoeratB  of  the  North,  HnJ  there  \rill  bo  no  farther  diaturb- 
anae  in  <he  South — dods  whatever.  Let  tluit  go  forth  from 
ony  Democratio  conTention,  Bapecinlly  Jet  it  go  from  k  conven- 
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lately  nominated  Mr.  TCdcn  tor  governor— still  more,  let  it 
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Horatio  Seymniir  six  jeua  ego  liefore  the  i«ople  for  Preaidenl, 
and  yon  will  cn.I  tlio  entire  tronhle  in  the  Soiilh. 
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[On  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1876,  Mr.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania  called  up  a 
bill  (of  which  he  had  given  previous  notice)  relieving  all  persons  in  the  United 
States  from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Blaine  of  Maine  proposed  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  snbetitate 
(of  which  he  had  also  given  previous  notice),  that  "all  persons  in  the  United 
States  under  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  with  the 
exception  of  Jeiferson  Davis,  late  President  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
shall  he  relieved  of  such  disabilities,  upon  their  appearing  before  any  jndge  of  a 
United  States  Court,  and  taking  and  subscribing  an  oath  that  they  will  sapport 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  bear  true  faith  and  aU»* 
glance  to  the  same." 

Mr.  Randall  declined  to  admit  the  amendment,  and  demanded  the  preofous 
qtuttion,  which  was  sustained  by  yeaa  164,  nay8  100.  The  Amnesty  Bill  was 
then  put  upon  its  passage,  and,  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  was  defeated,  ayes 
175.  noes  97. 

Mr.  Blaine  immediately  rose,  and  addressed  the  Bouse.  His  speech  Is  given 
below.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  —  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  wliich  has  just  been  declared.  I  propose 
to  debate  the  question  at  issue,  and  now  give  notice  that  if  the 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  agreed  to,  it  is  my  intention  to 
offer  the  amendment  which  has  been  read  several  times.  I  will 
not  delay  the  House  to  ask  that  it  be  read  again. 

Every  time  the  question  of  amnesty  has  been  introduced, 
during  the  last  two  Congresses,  by  a  Democratic  member,  it 
has  been  done  with  a  certain  flourish  of  magnanimity  which 
seemed  to  convey  an  imputation  on  this  side  of  the  House.  It 
seemed  to  charge  the  Republican  party,  which  has  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  Government  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  being 
bigoted,  narrow,  and  illiberal,  grinding  down  certain  gentlemen 
in  the  Southern  States  under  a  great  tyranny,  from  which  the 
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It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  this  section  at  the  time 
of  its  original  insertion  in  the  Constitution  included  from  four- 
teen to  thirty  thousand  persons.  As  nearly  as  I  can  gather  the 
facts  of  the  case,  it  included  about  eighteen  thousand  men  in 
the  South.  It  did  not  apply  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  — 
or  millions,  if  you  please  —  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  destroy  this  Government.  It  held  under  disability  only 
those  who,  in  joining  the  rebellion,  had  violated  a  special  and 
peculiar  and  personal  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    It  was  limited  to  these. 

Tliat  disability,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  hardly  placed  upon  the 
South  before  we  began  in  this  hall  and  in  the  other  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  each 
branch  were  Republicans,  to  remit  it,  and  the  very  first  bill 
removed  the  disability  from  1,578  citizens  of  the  South.  The 
next  bill  removed  it  from  3,526  others.  Amnesty  was  thus 
granted  by  wholesale.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
shared  the  grace  conferred  on  those  occasions.  After  these  bills 
had  passed,  with  several  smaller  bills  sjjecifying  individuals, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1872,  still  being  two-thirds 
Republican  in  both  branches,  passed  this  general  law :  — 

"  That  all  political  disabilities,  imposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  foar- 
teenth  article  of  ameudiucnts  of  the  Coiistitutiun  of  the  United  States,  are 
hereby  removed  from  all  persons  whomsoever,  except  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirtv-seventh  Congresses,  officers  in  the 
judicial,  military,  and  naval  service  of  the  United  Slates,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States." 


<f 


Since  that  measure  passed,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  it  still  left  under  disability  have  been  relieved 
specisilly,  by  name,  in  separate  Acts.  But  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  no  instance  since  the  Act  of  May  22,  1872,  have  the 
disabilities  been  removed,  except  upon  respectful  petition  to 
tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  person  interested. 
I  believe  in  no  uistance,  except  one,  have  they  been  refused 
upon  the  petition  being  presented.  I  believe  in  no  instance, 
except  one,  has  there  been  any  other  than  a  unanimous  vote 
for  removing  the  disability. 

I  find  there  are  widely  varying  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
number  that  are  still  under  disabilities  in  the  South.     By  con- 
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I  insist,  tberffore,  that  if  Mr.  Uobeit  Toomha  is  not  pcEpued 
to  go  ioLo  B  court  of  tJi4  Uniled  Slates,  nod  sn«ar  that  bn  bon- 
estlj  iDlends  to  b»  n  good  and  loyal  oitiien,  ho  mnjr  ]iva  uid 
dia  outttide  of  that  great  privU«g«,  I  do  not  think  tlut  tLe 
two  HoiueBoC  CoDgrciia  sboold  conrort  tUemaelvea  into  a  joint 
II  foe  the  puTpoBS  of  emhcBcing  Mr.  Robect  Tcwmba, 
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gress,  gives  a  condensed  descrii)tion  of  the  borrors  —  and  I 
beg  members  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  far  more  impressive  than 
any  thing  I  can  say.    After  giving  full  details,  the   report 

states :  — 

"  The  subsequent  history  of  AndersonvUle  has  startled  and  shocked  the 
\corl(l  with  a  tale  of  horror,  of  woe,  and  death  before  unheard  and  unknown 
to  civilization.     No  pen  can  describe,  no  painter  sketch,  no  imaginatum 
comprehend  its  fearful  and  unutterable  iniquity.     It  would  seem  as  if  the 
coDcentrated  madness  of  earth  and  hell  had  found  its  final  lodgement  in  Uie 
breast  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  rebellion  and  controlled  the  policy  of 
the  Confederate  government,  and  that  the  prison  at  Andersonville  had  been 
selected  for  the  most  terrible  human  sacrifice  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Into  its  narrow  walls  were  crowded  thirty-five  thousand  enlisted  men,  manv 
of  them  the  bravest  and  best,  the  most  devoted  and  heroic  of  those  grand 
armies  which  carried  the  flag  of  their  country  to  final  victory.     For  lona 
and  w-eary  months  here  they  suffered,  ma<ldened,  were  murdered,  and  died! 
Here  they  lingered,  unsheltered  from  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  by 
day,  and'dreiiching  and  deadly  dews  by  night,  in  every  stage  of^  mental  and 
pliysical  disease,  hungered,  emaciated,  starving,  maddened;  festering  with 
unneaied  wounds;  p:nawed  by  the  ravages  of  scurvy  and  gangrene;  with 
swollen  limb  and  distorted  visage;  covered  with  vermin  which  they  had  no 
power  to  extirpate;  exposed  to  the  flooding  rains  which  drove  them  drown- 
ing from  the  miserable  holes  in  which,  like  swine,  they  burrowed ;  parched 
with  thirst,  and  mad  witli  hunger;  racked  with  pain,  or  nroatrated  with  the 
weakness  of  dissolution;  with  naked  limbs  and  matted  hair;  filthy  with 
smoke  and  mud ;  soiled  with  the  very  excrement  from  which  their  weakness 
would  not  permit  them  to  escape ;  eaten  by  the  gnawing  worms  which  their 
own  wounds  had  engendered ;  with  no  bed  but  the  earth  ;  no  coTeriue  save 
the  cloud  or  the  sky ;  these  men,  these  heroes,  bom  in  the  image  of  God, 
thus  crouching  and  writhing  in  their  terrible  torture  and  calculating  bariiar- 
ity,  stand  forth  in  history  as  a  monument  of  the  surpassing  horrors  of  An- 
dersonville, as  it  shall  be  seen  and  read  in  all  future  time,  realizing  in  tbs 
studied  torments  of  tlieir  prison-house  the  ideal  of  Dante's  '  Inferno '  and 
Milton's  •  Hell.'" 

I  venture  the  assertion,  from  reading  the  testimony  upon 
which  the  report  is  based,  that  this  description  is  not  overtlrawn. 
I  will  read  but  a  single  paragraph  from  the  testimony  of  Rev. 
William  John  Hamilton,  a  Catholic  priest  at  Macon,  who,  I 
believe,  never  was  in  the  North.  He  is  a  Southern  man,  and 
a  Democrat,  and  a  Cathcjlic  priest.  And  when  yon  unite  those 
three  qualities  in  one  man,  you  will  not  find  much  testimony 
that  would  be  strained  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party, 
or  any  member  of  it. 

This  man  had  gone  to  Andersonville  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to 
the  men  of  his  own  faith,  to  administer  to  them  the  rites  of  his 
church  in  their  last  moments.  That  is  the  way  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  a  witness.    I  will  read  his  answer  under  oath  to 
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march  of  General  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  was  in 
progress,  there  was  danger,  or  supposed  danger,  that  his  army 
might  come  into  the  neighborhood  of  Andersonville ;  and  the 
following  order,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  UouHe,  — 
a  regular  military  order,  —  Order  No.  18,  dated.  Headquarters 
Confederate  States  Military  Prison,  Andersonville,  July  27, 
1864,  was  issued  by  Brigadier-General  John  H.  Winder :  — 

"  The  officers  on  duty  and  in  charge  of  the  battery  of  Florida  artillery  at 
the  time  will,  upon  receiving  notice  that  the  enemy  nave  approached  within 
seven  miles  of  this  post,  open  fire  upon  the  stockade  with  grape-shot,  with- 
out reference  to  the  situation  beyond  these  lines  of  defence." 

Here,  within  this  horrible  stockade,  were  thirty-five  thousand 
poor,  helpless,  naked,  starvuig,  sickened,  dying   men !     The 
Catholic  priest  to  whom  I  have  referred  states  that  he  begged 
General  Howell  Cobb  to  represent  that,  if  these  men  could  not 
be  exchanged,  or  could  not  be  relieved  in  any  other  way,  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  Union  lines  in  Florida  and  paroled ;  for 
they  were  shadows,  they  were  skeletons.    Yet  it  was  declared 
in  a  regular  order,  issued  by  the  commandant  of  the  prison,  who 
had  been  specially  selected  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  if  the  Union 
forces  should  come  within  seven  miles,  the  battery  of  Florida 
artillery  should  open  fire  with  grape-shot  on  these  shadows  and 
skeletons  without  the  slightest  possible  regard  to  what  was 
going  on  outside.    And  they  had  stakes  put  up  with  flags  in 
order  that  the  line  of  fire  might  be  properly  directed  from  the 
battery  of  Florida  artillery. 

1  mention  only  one  additional  horror  in  this  dark  valley  of 
cruelty  and  death.  When  one  of  the  tortured  victims  escaped 
from  its  confines  —  as  was  sometimes  though  not  often  the  case 
—  he  was  remorselessly  hunted  down  by  bloodhounds.  In  a 
single  month  twenty-five  escaped,  but  in  the  official  record 
kept  by  the  notorious  Wirz  "  tfiet/  were  taken  by  the  dogs  h^vrt 
the  daily  returns  were  made  out.''* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  that 
went  down  in  a  popular  convulsion  in  1840,  had  no  little  of  ob- 
lo(iuy  thrown  upon  it  because  it  was  believed  that  the  Seminoles 
in  the  swamps  of  Floridp,  had  been  hunted  with  bloodhounds. 

Bloodthirsty  dogs  were  sent  after  the  hiding  savages,  and 
the  civilization  and  Christian  feeling  of  the  American  peopiki 
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And  he  adds  that  the  — 

"  Enemy  attempttd  to  excuse  their  barbarotu  tremment  by  the  unfounded  allega- 
tion thai  it  teas  retaliatory  for  like  conduct  on  our  part." 

In  answer  to  this  atrocious  slander  by  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent, now  become  historic,  I  am  justified  in  declaring  that  there 
is  not  a  Confederate  soldier  living  who  has  any  credit  as  a  maa 
in  his  community,  and  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Union  forces,  who  will  say  that  he  ever  was  cruelly  treated ; 
that  he  ever  was  deprived  of  just  such  rations  as  the  Unioii 
soldiers  had  —  the  same  food  and  the  same  clothing. 

Mr.  Cook  of  Georgia.  Thousands  of  them  say  it  —  thou- 
sands of  them  ;  men  of  as  high  character  as  any  iu  this  House. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  take  issue  upon  that.  Tliere  is  not  one  who 
can  substantiate  it  —  not  one.  As  for  measures  of  retaliation, 
although  goaded  by  tliis  terrific  treatment  of  our  friends  im- 
X)risoned  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  specifi- 
cally refused  to  pass  a  resolution  of  retaliation,  as  contrary  to 
modem  civilization  and  to  the  first  precepts  of  Christianity. 
No  retaliation  was  attempted  or  justified.  It  was  forbidden, 
and  Mr.  Davis  knew  it  was  forbidden  as  well  as  I  knew  it  or 
any  other  man,  because  what  took  place  in  Washington  or  what 
took  place  at  Richmond  was  known  on  either  side  of  the  line 
witliin  a  day  or  two  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  proposition   to  punish  JefiFerson 
Davis.    Nobody  is  attempting  that.     I  thought  the  indictment 
of  Mr.  Davis  at  Kichmond,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  was  not  justifiable,  for  he  was  indicted  only  for 
that  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  common  with  all  others  who 
went  into  the   Confederate  revolt.     But  here  and  now  I  ex- 
press my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  government,  not  a 
civilized  government  on  the  face  of  the  globe  —  I  am  very  sure 
there   is  not  a  European  government  —  that  would  not  have 
arrested  Mr.  Davis  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  when  they  had 
him  in  their  power  would  not  have  tried  him  for  maltreatment 
of  the   prisoners  of  war,   and   shot   him  within   thirty   days. 
France,  Russia,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  any  one  of  them 
would  have  done  it.     The  poor  victim  Wirz  deserved  his  deatii 
for  brutal  treatment  and  murder  of  many  victims,  but  it  was 
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fore,  silver  has  been  demonetized,  I  am  in  favor  of  remonetizing 
it.  If  its  coinage  has  been  prohibited,  I  am  in  favor  of  ordering 
it  to  be  resumed.  If  it  has  been  restricted,  I  am  in  favor  of 
ordering  it  to  be  enlarged. 

What  power,  then,  has  Congress  over  gold  and  silver?    It 
has  the  exclusive  i>uwer  to  coin  them ;  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  their  value,  —  very  great,  very  wise,  verj'  neccssaiy 
}K)wers,  for  the  discreet  exercise  of  which  a  critical  occasion  has 
now  arisen.     However  men  may  differ  about  causes  and  pro- 
cesses, all  will  admit  that  within  a  few  years  a  great  disturbance 
has  taken  place  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  silver  is  worth  less  or  gold  is  worth  more  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  in  1878  than  in  1873,  when  the  further 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  prohibited  in  this  country.     To 
remonetize    it  now  as    though   essiMitial   conditions  had  not 
changed,  is  willfully  and  blindly  to  deceive  ourselves.     If  our 
demonetization  were  the  only  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver,  then  remonetization  would  be  its  proper  and  effectual 
cure.      But  other  causes,  beyond  our  control,  have  been  far 
more  potentially  operative  than  the  simple  fact  that  Congress 
prohibited  its  further  coinage.     As  legislators  we  are  bound 
to  take  cognizance  of  these  causes.     The   demonetization  of 
silver  in  the  German  Empire  and  the  consequent  partial,  or 
well-nigh  complete,  su8i>ension  of  coinage  in  the  governments 
of  the  Latin  I'nion,  have  been  the  leading  causes  for  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver.     I  do  n(»t  think  the  over-supply 
of  silver  hsis  had,  in   comparison  with  these  other  causes,  an 
appreciable  inlluenco  in  the  decline  of  its  value,  because  its 
t»ver-8upi)ly  with  respect  to  gold  in  these  later  years  has  not 
been  so  gn*at  as  was  the  over-supply  of  gold  with  respect  to 
silver  for  many  years  after  the  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia  were  opened;  and  the  over-supply  of  gold  from    those 
rich  sources  did  not  affect  the  relative  positions  and  uses  of  the 
two  metals  in  any  European  country. 

I  believe  then,  if  Germany  were  to  remonetize  silver  and  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Latin  Union  were  to  re-open  their 
mints,  silver  would  at  once  resume  its  former  relation  with  gold. 
The  European  countries  when  driven  to  full  remonetization,  as 
I  believe  they  will  be  in  the  end,  must  of  necessity  adopt  their 
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and  unless  we  expect  the  invariable  experience  of  other  nations 
to  be  in  some  mysterious  way  suspended  for  our  peculiar  bene- 
fit, we  inevitably  lose  our  gold  coin.     It  will  flow  out  from  us 
with  the  certainty  and  with  the  force  of  the  tides.     Gold  has 
indeed  remained  with  us  in  considerable  amount  during  the 
circulation  of  the  inferior  currency  of  the  legal  tender;  but 
that  was  because  there  were  two  great  uses  reserved  by  law  for 
gold, — the  collection  of  customs  and  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt.    But  if  the  inferior  silver  coin  is  also  to  be 
used  for  these  two  reserved  purposes,  then  gold  has  no  tie  to 
bind  it  to  us.    What  gain,  therefore,  should  we  make  for  the 
circulating  medium,  if  on  opening  the  gate  for  silver  to  flow  in, 
we  open  a  still  wider  gate  for  gold  to  flow  out?     If  I  were  to 
venture  upon  a  dictum  on  the  silver  question,  I  should  declare 
that  until  Europe  remonetizes  silver  we  cannot  afford  to  coin  a 
dollar  as  low  as  412^  grains.    After  EurojM)  remonetizes  on  the 
old  standard,  we  cannot  afibrd  to  coin   a  dollar  above   400 
grains.    If  we  coin  too  low  a  dollar  before  general  remonctizar 
tion  our  gold  will  leave  us.    If  we  coin  too  high  a  dollar  after 
general  remonetization  our  silver  will  leave  us.     It  is  only  an 
equated  value  before  and  after  general  remonetization  that  will 
preserve  both  gold  and  silver  to  us. 

Consider  further  what  injustice  would  be  done  to  every  holder 
of  a  legal-tender  or  uatiunal-bank  note.     That  large  volume  of 
paper  money  —  in  excess  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
—  is  now  worth  between  ninety-eight  and  ninety-nine  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  gold  coin.     The  holders  of  it,  who  are  indeed  our 
entire  population  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  have  been 
promised  from  the  hour  of  its  issue  that  their  paper  money 
would  one  day  bo  as  good  .is  gold.    To  pay  silver  for  the  green- 
back is  a  full  compliance  with  this  proniisc  and  this  obligation, 
provided  the  silver  is  made  as  it  always  has  been  hitherto,  as 
good  as  gold.    To  make  our  silver  coin  even  three  per  cent  less 
valuable  than  gold  inflicts  at  once  a  loss  of  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  holders  of  our  paper  money.     To 
make  a  silver  dollar  worth  but  ninety-two  cents  precipitates 
on  the  same  class  a  loss  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
For  whatever  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is,  the  whole  paper 
issue  of  the  country  will  sink  to  its  standard  when  its  coinage 
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gold  Btnodanl,  would,  i[  tueeetsfal,  [irodiice  disaeter  in  tlie  end 
(hroughout  the  cDmmercial  world,  Tlie  dntmelion  of  nlveru 
money,  and  the  cslabliBhmeat  o(  gold  na  Ibe  tult  uoit  of  valns, 
miisl  haw  a  minoui  offcct  on  all  fbniia  of  j^roperty  eicept  IhoM 
invwlmsnta  wliich  yield  »  Hied  relntn  in  ninney.  Theao  would 
be  cnonnon«ly  enhanced  in  value,  and  would  gain  a  dispropoi- 
Uonate,  and  Oicicfoce  unfair,  advantage  over  evtiy  other  specie! 
of  property.  It,  aa  themnst  icliable  alotistieH  affirm,  therB  an 
nearly  seven  thousand  milliona  nt  coin  or  bullion  in  the  world, 
not  very  unequally  diiided  lietwesn  gold  and  lulier,  it  ii  impoi- 
aible  to  slrilie  Hlver  ont  ot  eiialence  aa  money  without  nantli 
which  will  prove  distmsing  to  millioni  aiul  utterly  diBaitnu 
to  teni  of  thousands.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  hia  able  and 
invaluable  report  in  ITM  on  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  dt- 
elared  that "  to  annul  the  use  oC  cither  gold  or  silver  u  moner 


I  Cnke  no  risk  in  Mj  ilig  that  tlie  beaelitB  nt  a  titll  circuktia 
and  the  evils  of  a  ecany  circulation,  aro  Imtli  immeoaurab 
greater  tn-duj  thin  they  tiete  wlien  Mr.  Hamtllon  utiered  tlie 
mi^ty  vardA,  alwja  pra¥id«d  that  Uie  circulation  is  ouo 
■Dtnnl  money.andnotof  drpracUtcd-'protniKBtopBy." 
In  tlie  report  from  whieb  I  have  a[rcad;  quoteil.  Mr.  Ham 

ooraprQlier>.iion  of  this  aubtlc  sod  difficult  subject.  -Ou  tl 
whole,"  wja  Mr.  KoiKlIton,  "it  sneirn  most  iidvisnl.Io  not  I 
sltsch  the  unit  eicluaivclj-  ta  eitber  of  Ulc  inetala.  besiuao  Ih 
duiDDt  ba  done  cfrcctiiallj  vitboiit  jcslfoying  the  office  nn 
obarscter  of  one  of  Dieru  u  monay,  and  reduciiig  it  lo  tbe  sin 
Htion  of  mere  mcrDhandiae."  Mr.  IlaiDiKoa  wi«ly  conclu<l< 
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would  force  us  to  the  single  silver  standard.     Either  will  be 
found,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  misfortune  to  our  country. 
We  need  both  gold  and  silver,  and  we  can  have  both  only  by 
making  each  the  equal  of  the  other.    It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that,  in  the  nations  where  both  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized and  most  widely  diffused,  the  steadiest  and  most  continu- 
ous prosperity  has  been  enjoyed,  —  that  true  form  of  prosperity 
which  reaches  all  classes,  but  which  begins  with  the  day-laborer 
whose  toil  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure  of 
wealth.    The  exclusively  gold  nation  like  England  may  show 
the  most  massive  fortunes  in  the  ruling  classes,  but  it  shows 
also  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  poverty  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.    The  gold  and  silver  nation   like   France   can 
exhibit  no  such  individual  fortunes  as  abound  in  a  gold  nation 
like  England,  but  it  has  a  peasantry  whose  silver  savings  can 
pay  a  war  indemnity  that  would    have  beggared   the   gold 
bankers  of  London,  and  to  which  the  peasantry  of  England 
could  not  have  contributed  a  pound  sterling  in  gold  or  even 
a  shilling  in  silver. 

The  effect  of  paying  the  labor  of  this  country  in  silver  coin 
of  full  value,  as  compared  with  irredeemable  paper,  —  or  as 
compared,  even,  with  silver  of  inferior  value,  —  will  make  itself 
felt  in  a  single  generation  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  millions  — 
perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  —  in  the  aggregate  savings  which 
represent  consolidated  capital.     It  is  the  instinct  of  man  from 
the  savage  to  the  scholar  —  developed  in  childhood  and  remain- 
ing with  age  —  to  value   the  metals  which   in   all   lands  are 
counted  "  precious."    Excessive  paper  money  leads  to  extrava- 
gance, to  waste,  to  want,  as  we    painfully   witness   to-day. 
With   abounding  proof  of  its   demoralizing   and    destructive 
effect,  we  hear  it  proclaimed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  that 
"  the  people  demand  cheap  money."    I  deny  it.     I  declare  such 
a  phrase  to  be  a  total  misapprehension  —  a  total  misinterpretsr 
tion  of  the  popular  wish.    The  people  do  not  demand  cheap 
money.    They  demand  an  abundance  of  good  money,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  thing.    They  do  not  want  a  single  gold 
standard  that  will  exclude  silver  and  benefit  those  already  rich. 
They  do  not  want  an  inferior  silver  standard  that  will  drive  out 
gold  and  not  help  those  already  poor.     They  want  both  metals, 
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THE    HALIFAX    AWARD. 


[On  the  20th  of  Febraary,  1878,  Mr.  Blaine  submitted  the  following  naoln- 
tion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate:  — 

Retolrtd,  That  the  President  of  the  Unite«1  States  be  respectfully  reqneMetl  to 
conimunicatc  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prarticable  day,  if  not  in  his  ludgmeiit 
incoinpatil>le  with  the  public  interest,  copies  ot  aU  correspondence  between  oar 
Gorernment  and  the  Government  of  Her  Driiannio  Majesty  in  regard  to  the  iielec- 
tion  of  M.  Maurice  DeUusse,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleniputentiaqr 
from  Belgiara,  as  the  third  commissioner  under  the  twenty-third  article  of  th* 
treaty  of  Washington  on  the  question  ot  the  fisheries. 

Objection  was  made  and  the  resolution  went  over.  On  the  llth  of  March 
Mr.  Blaine  called  up  the  resolution,  and  made  the  following  speech: — ] 

Mr.  Presidbnt, — The  resolution  of  inquiry,  which  I  o£fered 
a  fortnight  ago,  was  met  with  objection  and  was  laid  over.  I 
call  it  up  now  to  explain  my  reasons  for  desiring  its  adoption. 
For  some  time  past  there  have  been  rumors  of  an  unpleasant 
character  touching  the  mode  in  which  M.  Delfosse,  the  Bel- 
gian minister  accredited  to  this  country,  was  urged  by  the 
Britirili  (Jovcrnment  as  the  third  commissioner  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington  on  the  question  of  the  Fisheries.  These  rumors 
come  in  a  form  that  enforces  attention,  and  while  I  do  not 
pretend  to  vouch  for  their  entire  accuracy,  I  think  they  are 
sufficiently  grave  to  call  for  authentication  or  denial. 

It  appears  by  these  reports  that  during  the  conference  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  in  April,  1871,  Lord  Ripon,  si)eaking 
for  the  Knglish  (government,  said  in  relation  to  the  scvend 
proposed  arbitrations  which  were  under  discussion,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  thing  for  England  to  offv.r  Belgium  or  Portugal 
as  arbitrators;  and  he  especially  spoke  of  Belgium  as  being 
incapacitated  for  the  function  by  reason  of  her  peculiar  rela- 
tions with  England.  This  declaration  was  promptly  assented 
to  by  the  American  commissioners.     With  the  understanding 
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British  ministers.  This  mode  of  selection  was  at  once  rejected 
by  Mr.  Fish  as  not  being  within  the  terras  of  the  treaty.  The 
three  months  within  which  the  two  Governments  were  to  act 
conjointly  having  been  thus  exhausted,  apparently  by  the  design 
of  the  British  Government,  the  matter  was  by  the  treaty  re- 
manded to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  London.  A  delay  of 
some  years  then  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  negotiations  for 
a  reciprocity  treaty  which,  if  secured,  would  have  precluded  the 
necessity  of  arbitrating  the  fishery  question.  The  correspond- 
ence was  not  renewed  until  1876. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  in  February,  1877,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  London  nominated  M.  Delfosse  as  the 
third  commissioner.  It  is  now  reported  on  the  authority  of  an 
interview  recently  published  in  the  Netv-York  Herald  that  Mr. 
Fish  finally  assented  to  the  appointment  of  M.  Delfosse  by  the 
Austrian  ambassador.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
material  to  the  issue ;  for  the  matter  had  lapsed  absolutely  into 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  and  as  he  was  resident  in  London, 
in  easy  communication  with  the  British  ministry,  they  had 
means  of  influencing  the  decision  that  were  not  within  our 
power.  Mr.  Fish  may  well  have  thought  that  as  the  appoint* 
ment  of  M.  Delfosse  was  inevitable  it  was  prudent  and  expedient 
to  submit  to  it  gracefully  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  incnr 
the  personal  ill-will  of  the  third  commissioner.  I  can  well 
see  how  a  wise  secretary,  like  Mr.  Fish,  might  in  the  end 
have  been  thus  influenced  after  having  exhausted  every  effort, 
as  he  so  ably  and  feariessly  did,  to  keep  M.  Delfosse  off  the 
commission. 

I  do  not  intend  in  any  remarks  I  am  making  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  M.  Delfosse,  who  is  known  as  an  honorable  representa- 
tive of  his  Government.  I  only  mean  to  imply  and  to  assert 
that,  if  Lord  Ripon  is  to  be  credited,  M.  Delfosse  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  an  impartial  arbitrator;  and  that  in  my  judgment 
Great  Britain  never  should  have  proposed  him.  Mr.  Fish  was 
therefore  justified  in  resisting  his  api)ointment  as  long  as  resist- 
ance promised  to  be  eifectual.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  impute  to  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  any  proceeding  that  was  not  strictly  honor- 
able. The  highly  esteemed  representative  of  the  British  Gof^ 
ernment  at  this  Capital,  in  all  he  did  was  simply  following  tha 
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Ibo  an-itd  were  not  the  nndt 


tbat  viijvctimia  Co  tbe 

i>r  DFt^rllioi^bt,  bubmre  luuor^taralfd  u3  pai-t 
iugK  iKfme  (ba  arifitmtonip 
Tbcgnniuil  ou  wklcb  Mr.  Kolloei;  qniiiinnr;.! 

thF  bt!Hl  unthutitiei  im  nrlutratiini.    Tbe  nrlicli 
<|[  Wuliiuguw  uealuig  Ibe  llalifux  Hoard 
iu>  antliorit;  la  a  nmjuriiy  of  tlia  Ihiiuil  lo 


lake  u 


■rbitraton  sbauld  dei?ii1e.    In  llie  Halifai  commiBEioii  no  suci) 

the  general  luv  of  arbitration.    What  that  law  ig,  upun  English 
■utbority,  may  be  briellj  staled. 

Reilmau  on  "  Arliiuotiori  uirl  Aiianb,"  cQnsiilcred  one  of  ilie 
y^faigheal  oatliorities  in  England,  bbj-b  :— 


SiSSfS'L 


't  Kjil,  an  sirlicr  I 


Ejigiisb  Buthorilj  oE  emiiif 


nnd  to  its  permiaaion  for  Die  iiiiy<iiii>  of  arbilralo™  to  decide. 
Ml.  Kyd  makes  the  folJoning  Btolenicnt  :— 


Id  roUon-  'list  I  believe  nould  Ik  llie 
,  Britain  under  similar  cireuinBlaiiees 


doBtmotion  of  a  great  Americai 


luetiiia  vn«er-    Foi  tb«  uller  ibrogmiio 

be  -illUig  to  w  the  .nnuJ  InJemnily 

tar  tbe  yein  m  hnt 

uwd  tUe  Uuihore  ft»llerie^  durins  whi 

)>  7«Bn  Uie  Cundiuu 

hi-o  h»d  t«e  ac««  lo  llw   nmrkel«  <. 

f  fcrlyfiie  million,  ot 

l«oplc  ;  or  I  .hould  b,  willing  IQ  IHJ  d 

onble  tbe  swud  10  Ik 

rid  of  ll«  tr»tj.     We  might  hy  tl,i» 

tOLIM  .Dticii>t,M  by  > 

pcrU-lof  «VBn  jeusa  Klucn  to  thM 

policy  which  nlooe  ou 

inture  the  ptwperity  or  even  »»  Ihe  1 

te ot. great  and  impo,. 

tant  tmi*.  indiHolubl j  astociatcd  ivitli 

utoominerciil  develop- 

menl  Bud  alBoluWly  lawnHal  to  our 

1  untflit  price  for  Iba 

fulh  and  fair  dealing  of  our  [ieo|ilc. 


ir  fisliecinen  a  pnt- 
erenco  iu  onr  own  market..  Even  thit  u  given  away  by  tba 
piDvisiunB  of  lhi>  tceuj.  By  tlie  llalifai  award,  if  we  accept 
it.  aiid  continue  the  tccily,  we  pay  to  Great  Britain  on*  mil- 
Uon  dulhin  pet  aniinm  fi»  •loBtnijfing  a  echool  of  commen*. 
wliioh,  itropcriy  nurtnrcilt  will  be  hur  |rreat  rival  in  the  future. 
Agaiput  anch  a  policy  I  enter  my  pmtfti,  if  T  stand  alone-  1 
bvlieve  that  the  prudncta  of  Anierienii  industry,  on  land  and 
aea,  aliould  liave  tlie  iint  and  beat  clianee  in  the  American 
mackda.  I  iielievo  tlie  Ametiuan  GalicmULn  thould  be  pnferred 
by  na  lu  the  Cana<lian  Oafaemian.    If  wc  cannot  |>ay  him  a 


nntylo 


a  bounty  to  fireat  Britmn  lo  denim 

Mr.  llAHUS.  Mr.  Pceudent,  I  iutcrpofiC  no  objection  to  tba 
paaage  of  thin  resolution,  wlulc  on  iW  other  hand  I  thiuk  it 
wine  anil  well  that  we  diall  hare  all  Ihc  faeta  in  relatiou  to  Una 
maltgr  before  ub.  I  agree  entirely  -litli  my  colleague,  with  tlw 
aenatot  ft™  Maasicbuselta,  mid  with  the  gentlenum  wboH 
litter  baa  beeu  read  at  the  table  by  the  Cleck,  that  we  get  iB 


mpensK^n  for  that 


Andjre 


er  ihut  treaty.    Tbere 


Bikty  uvgulialeil  faerc  io  tliis  dty;  mid  while  il 
tt  Itwd  «nd  0  contivot  axkting  between  the  tvo  bigFt  contra 
g  paniia,  lis  faonor  of  Ibis  Govetnnieiit  demaiidi  tliat 
liiitaiii  nil  the  obligatidna  tliat  ire  impceed  upon  ug.    If  it 


wiia  finfljfy  toJjeu  hy  ll 


wMohi 


ft  jmuaptlf  and  iuiij  nbat  jili&U  be  req 
Mr.  Blaink.    I  quite  ogtee  wilb  my  c 

of  five  Kod  a  bnlf  uiUiDui  wh^n  vn  hive 
tliBt  we  did  not  gat  nny  tbiiij-  for  it.    Pi 

for  upright  men;  but  p»yfng  a  I«rge  suit 

deml  mem  at  rigbteauineu. 


It  of  lliis  QcverDineiit ; 
demand  at  na  tliut  »o 


^B  between 


Mr.  Frbsidi 

jaenl  uf  H.  DcIfDnsa  od  tbe  llidirim  euinnii^im^  lie  token  frum 
the  table  and  tefetred  to  the  Couimillee  on  Foreign  AHuits.  I 
btfg  at  the  Hne  time  to  onll  tbe  nitenliiin  of  tlie  Senate  lo  the 


e  M.  I 


tolbele 


iv.iuld  ]>n 


if  Si.  EdwnnI  Then 


iorly 


nil 


1  agreed  wiih  my  boi>i 


timply  b. 


>n>rd  H 


li    for  hon. 


It^he'iuymeiit  nt  five  uul  ■  halt  miilinDS  sere  the 

vbole  matter  ont  of  light.  But  Uw  triilli  k  Umt  this 
b  only  tlie  liogiuhEng  of  tnablB.  The  |ieiiod  for  which 
will  b«  «i<le<l  ill  live  yean  and  then  our  privilege  for 
BbIiidb  muM  be  nrsntiitcid  nfmh.  It  wiu  well  kuown  e 
fui  cluriiic  the  wnion  of  the  Conrniiuiinii  lliat  tbe  Ci 
«ulhiirili«  «ere  xtriibiR  not  timply  fi>r 


the  n 


inshore 


:  of  a 


.eby  w 


It  a 


<B  the 


a  found 


u  before 


the  coamiuioii  to  juetify  the  e»iml.  1  h 
•titlitlca  of  Tery  great  interest  hearing  nn  the  question,  fnMa 
which  it  apiiean  that  the  total  value  of  the  calcb  in  the  itiihore 
finherlea  by  AmericBn  liahenncn  during  tlri  four  yean  the 
treaty  baa  bwn  lu  operation  wai  only  N3.%170.  ou  which  Ibe 
profit  wai  iinibably  «100,000.  This  corera  the  entire  catch  tot 
■  ■  h  wo  oblain«l  tlie  right  unler  the  treaty.    During  tbe 


wyear 


I  the  dutica  ot 
leut  amounted  u 


.11  tiah  and  ol 


1^^ 

1 

L> 

|a 

X  AWaur                        1S6 

m^g 

J 

>,le-     1   nncted  »u„E  »„bo..|. 

HH^^^B 

^^ 

jf  U.M  poKIion.    Siiips  Uwn  > 

■  rriT 

IliB  iMrfoB  n™u  sf  Jnij  H, 

^■r    i 

liWri&l  lirti<jl<!  in  ™g«d  W  Ik 

1     ;1 

^^V      4 

1(1    uBemblo   in    IInU&i.     Id 

^^^^^ 

nmaio,,  11,6  n™.  Kid: - 

k   ■ 

'  HSi^HI 

fZ'^Sf,!--'"™""'-'™^' 

F^ 

H 

^Jm 

^1 

«lon,  ahowkg  tluU  msjorf^ 

Ikh9 

nUig  Ihit  the  Celled  Suiu 

nondnmmimiljmtlwwr-liQt 

'l^^ 

^1 

HallfMmm    ■    -onwui* 

^^ 

mu^kett  Ihit  thr  ".raonnl  of 

oi-ilr  when  I  Buggostfii  that 

4»  not  Itgally  binding  nndtr 

yme»t  nm.t  te  j^UBod  .n 

i8<.[ti,s1^lity<itU,eju^ 

n  u>  tn  lapeol  It.     But  it 
h  piotart  u  wUl  ionmt  pn- 

nuii 

^l^^l 

^1 

«or,,^™pt„da.  ..Und-r-L 

^^"j!    1    ^1 

re  fiBburiei  in  future  iiegoli- 

1.  ,.l 

1 

^ ] 

„uii"'- "" 


^„«   ABIMOI- 


._  it  is  «""■ '        .  1.  iciriBlsUve  li»( 
,,o«l  >>! 'l^^^^^o^e  Vital 

;  fmra  toBl«=»'l'  ""^"^t  i„  diin  «nd  »li 
•itbullf'i       • 


itoncj- 

,  lint  Cong' 

-  (out  mi^Uon** 
i,d  o(  111*  DiitiW 
,„d  o(  Georgim  * 


Ato  G»«  »" 


could  not  mannfet 

tun  the 

n  ,11  thhg>  in  the 

Qundem  or  our  G 

ich  have  Blood  (n 

m  that 

(he  aMll  and  the  ut  of  the  ship-luUder  at  home.  Our  &Uiei9 
ofdlaaned  to  thie  end  Lvo  groaC  tliuigej  in  the  htat  pt^n^  tlctt 
eo    sbip  but  one  built  mid  oniiod  by  Amerieans  should  evtr 


a  the 


^  ifr  the  Ufllteil  Slates. 

Otatleaisn  think:  this  poHcj  was  a  [iiilure.  The  eenator  from 
'  intnek;  [Ur.  Bot'liJ  hru  Ulkoil  heretofote,  and  his  ani^nd- 
-    *  ■  liijily  tjiaii  his  »onlB,  to  the  effBiil  that 

id  theie  IB  fur  tiia  ooncIuJiiiin.  Donn  to  Ibe  tine  at  the 
»g  WTent;  yeaiE  from  the  foundation  of  the 
bud  been  ateadily  gaining  in  the  commorcial 
^un  vilb  Grsit  Blitiin,  uulil  in  the  year  1B57  >re  alood 
,1  of  her  in  ocoiin  tonnage.  More  than  OM.  In  the 
n  uomnienie  amounted  to  a  lillle  over 
ITM.OOO.OOO,  counliug  both  wujs,  imports  and  cxiMirla.  and 
Ameriwn  veaaals  omriad  •SM.OM.IWO  of  it,  and  i-c»aol»  of 
HI  otbec  mtiona  oarriBd  but  a  ehwia  over  KM.UUO.IXIO  of  il. 
Twenty  yearB  aftenvard,  taking  llw  ataliBlira  of  1ST7.  ivhut 
itthe  iBuiBUlablff  picture  that  is  slwwn  us?  Our  fun'jan  coiii- 
—  "     ]  batwtpii  eleven  and  tivpivc  Ijumlmd 


^■t'lnaJnl 


ually,  and  the  Anierioan  ves 
o(  it,  while  TCBsels  of  foreign  nationalilies 
_  'iBOO,000,000  of  it. 
maintBin.  air,  tJiat  if  our  Goveri.ment  lud  not  met  wil 


»s  than 


and  bad  been  willlag  to 


«ere  .heaa  at  h«  or  st  least  equ^  lo 

heriulSST.    Ifir 

ker  the  figure,  at^hl,  the  tonnes  sliw 

d  about  VW.00OU 

ench  mun  try,  viil  I  grieie  to  Hiy  thnt  i 

i»  oversight  mUli 

flRBl  Briuin  and  only  three  milliune 

may  eUnd  heiE  and  tilk  about  the  wro 

ngfulneaa  a(  aubeid 

the  inipolicj  ofgrontinglherauntildoc 

madayi  and  Great 

Ttill  applaud  (.verj  apeeeb  of  that  kin 

MMion  of  the  curjiug-tiade  of  the 

world.    Great  Bri 

d.y  mafcea  annually  out  of  the  oomir 

eree  of  the  United 

alai^rsumlhan  the  intereaton  our 

public  debt.    She 

the  carryine-tradc 

irtlh  which  we  are  bnrdened  ti>Jay 

I  submit  thia  sta 

aa  a  atatislieal  fact  capable  of  being  U 

uatrated  and  pro^ 

Let  me  now  i«ou»t  a  few  facte  tliat  iu  this  conuec 

nluabUi;  namely,  that  in  the  last 

take  of  it?    We  U 

hundred  and  fifty  miUiona  of  it.    W 

took  almoal  halt. 

imported  nearly  the  wtne  amount 

Brazil  in  thoae  ai 


The  aenalor  from  New  Y 

rk  labored  to  ahow  the  other  day 

at  waa  called  the  Oarriaonaubady. 

The  Gamaon  Company  ran 

the  firat  place  waa  not  a 

in  any  degree  a  competing 

line  with  the  Brttiah  and  Franeh. 

Hobody  wanted  to  embark  0 

n  them  when  they  were  lying  nda 

by  »dc  Willi  the  Britiah  ati 

amere  in  fhe  port  of  Rio  Juian. 

Thitiiafoctilhioh  the  Se 

ate  ought  not  to  foiget;  tliat  ft« 

line-aeelartedatthcoloae 

of  the  war,  when  the  price,  of  all 
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comfurt,  to  make  a  journey  both  of  pleasure  and  of  businesB. 
They  go  by  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  to  Europe^ 
and  they  will  continue  to  go  there  just  as  long  as  tbere  is  no 
opportunity  to  come  this  way  with  equal  speed  and  comfort. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  more  enlightened  sovereign  in 
the  world  than  the  eminent  man  who  governs  Brazil  to-day.  He 
is  an  imperial  democrat  or  a  democratic  emperor,  whichever 
you  choose  to  call  him.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  his  people.  He  illustrated  in  his  last  journey  over  the 
world  the  fabled  tour  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  seventeenth 
centur}',  going  into  the  ship-yards  and  dock-yards  and  factories 
to  find  out  how  every  thing  was  done.  He  came  here ;  he  went 
over  this  country,  I  venture  to  say,  in  a  much  more  thorough 
manner  than  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  has  ever  done.  I 
venture  to  say  that  Dom  Pedro  can  tell  more  —  I  do  not  know 

about  the  individual  localities  which  we  all  know  about but 

taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  impe- 
rial head  of  that  government  can  tell  more  about  the  United 
States  from  personal  observation  than  any  senator  on  this  floor. 
He  went  back  profoundly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Bran! 
had  been  made  altogether  too  much  a  tail  to  the  kite  of  the 
European  monopolists,  and  that  Brazilians  had  never  had  an  op* 
I)ortuuity  to  enter  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States.     He 
found  that  he  was  selling  nearly  half  of  all  that  he  had  to  sell 
from  his  empire  to  this  country,  and  almost  literally  buying 
nothing  from  us ;  and  he  said  the  very  first  thought  that  struok 
him  was,  "There  is  no  way  of  coming  to  your  country;  we 
cannot  get  to  you.    We  may  come  up  to  Carthagena  and  ship 
there,  and  come  over  to  Havana  and  ship  there,  and  thus  get 
to  New  York."    That  will  take  five  or  six  weeks.     There  is 
occasionally  a  stray  steamer  that  runs,  but   it   cannot  be  de- 
pended on.    The  first  thing  therefore  to  be  done  in  order  to 
establish  trade  between  this  country  and  Brazil,  as  that  wise 
Emperor  said,  is  to  establish  a  good   line   of  communication 
between  the  two. 

The  Emperor  while  he  was  in  the  United  States  met  John 
Roach.  He  conversed  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Roach  just  M 
he  stood  in  his  own  ship-yard  in  the  active  discharge  of  hit 
daily  business.     He  measured  his  intelligence  and  his  eneray. 
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^^H 

these  ■ttempB  to  build  up  comnierce  by  means  of  lubBiiUa  hud 

the  Patific  miiil,  out  of  which  there  grew  much  Bcandal.    Th. 

«nut.t  fTQiii  CaUrernii  [Ur.  Saigeut].  iu  Ilie  .ery  debtU*  ol 

wLLIing  to  give  h.lf  1  milli™  for  M  and  inferior  <hiph  whU. 

he  i»  .lot  «Ubi,g  noK  to  givB  one  tnudced  aud  fifty  thouHnd 

dQll™  for  a  line  of  ne"  and  hnperior  BUamslups.  Kdd,  ud  i 

■ 

quote  this  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,— 

&  -nry  jmit  oitenl,  hj  im4i 


!I5' 


'ii 


11  the  miehapfi  and  Bcandalq 


laid  out 


Mt.  WiiYTE.    May  I  uktlie  senator  from  Muiw  — 

Mr.  B1.AINK.    Aak  the  Miiitor  from  Cilifornia. 

Mr.  WuvTE.  No,  I  will  Mlt  llie  neualor  from  Maine.  Hi 
addsssing  ine,  and  in  reply  I  wiii  aidi  biin  tlie  nueBlion  whMl 
the  building  of  tlie  PocUic  RiiilrE>ad  haa  not  increadeU  the  dul 
rather  than  Uio  Pscifio  mail-line? 

Mr.  UuisE.  Tlio  dutie>  we.o  not  decreased  or  the  Atlm 
•ids.  That  very  Bame  question  »a.  asked  tlie  eeDBtor  b 
California  st  the  lime  by  the  senator  From  Venannt  f 
UerrillJ.  aud  Uio  lenatur  tioui  Caiifuniii  aiiBweied  tluit  III 


tint  builds  mddiin  ships  and  !bu  uld  then  and  n 

to  do  it,  tortlmdajof  wooden  ibips  bis  ncitgono  by;  llicjwm 

I  tuppoae  as  long  u  tlie  (ides  rite  siiJ  llif  widiIs  bJow.    In  llm( 

ilrogglB,  n..t  fpt  Ihe  Nonb  Allnn[ic-ll,nl  is  ."  „„iMj  pos- 

kinerieu  uid  on  lbs  Fsniac  Ocnii? 

I  ifaall  vole  tbi  tlut  bin.  I  did  not  inie  to!  OiM  bill  of  lut 
■inter.  I  did  not  Uiink  it  irai  n  wiis  liill.  I  difTered  tram  mj 
ieijd  from  Mic)iignn,&nd  1  Aip«cial)y  diFTtrod  fraiu  rckj  lioiwred 
dleogue  tiom  whom  I  nnl;  put  uiiil  »]ien  I  do  alWBrawith 
le  impraseion  that  I  mn;  be  in  llm  urong!  bat  fur  (bin  bill, 
bich  offera  more  and  itks  leu  (ian  aiij  other  Bubaidj-  thai  ha 
'fir  been  pro^hued  hi  t\m  □guatr]',  1  ^'^il  muut  ibci^Lrfiillj- give 


One- 


n  tbinli.  ii 


^melypl 


m 


DIBCUBSIONS, 


;    PROGRESS    OF   THE   NORTH-WEST. 


jf  their  Stale,  in  neU  calQul.ted 

of  tbs  audience  that  DDW  honoT  me  with  tlieir  atlenUon. 

Hear  the  boiden  of  janr  Statf ,  on  the  haniu  of  t]w  gntt 
rivei  now  flowing  in  our  ^ht,  there  resides  it  man  in  tba  bill 
Tigor  of  an  honorable  old  age.  loiiE  my  acqnaintanoe  and  mj 
fiiend,  whoM  career  calls  vividly  to  mind  the  wonderful  pmj- 


KM  of  lb.  Nortb-West.    In  the  last  two  yeus  of  Oenenl 

1     ■     1 

CongKM  from  that  vast  area  now  forming  the  Sutea  of  Mlehi- 

W ' 

of  the  Tewitoty  of  Dakota  nortli  of  the  Miasouri  Kyk  ud 

r  ,11 

cut  of  the  White  Earth.    lo  Uw  la>t  proeedlng  Paderal  oeiuni 

4 

the  total  ci-ilized  |«pulation  of  Ihe  entire  ictritory  of  Miohigan 

Wf 

1  ■  '■  '■: 

ago -there  were  but  two  neB8pa|.e™  of  any  kind  wh.t«M 

published  in  the  "hole  conntry  of  which  I  hnva  epokeo,  and 

il' 

not  one  of  these  west  of  Uhe  Michigan.    Tr>day  ths  lanw 

1.'. 

;■:■■ 

¥X^ 

^ 

OF  THE   SOBTH-WEST.                IIIS 
-hen  tho  Uiiltfd  SlaM,  l,Bd  tafctn 

it,  tb:rdP™«df„tihu,.j»,pu. 

■  L.  "^^ 

BA     A 

Grant  Britain  for  Iho  'nMonrf  time 

^^V  '     A 

amit  of  bresdttuA  Uun  tb=  en>ii« 

H^^^S 

ral  Jonra  entored  ConBro»i  onn- 

JWiisd  io  tlie  e^htara  Srtt«  [hi.1 

»   berte™   Jarn«  M^Ifion  s,ij 

«idoiioj  ill  laia     Snoh  fi,™  i„ 

give  llMis  K,  God  .md  to  u  .!> 

JTBM  poBliblB. 

f  Mindeaobi  is  iL  land  <it  lingnlu 

■ing  nboul  fqui-Ji.taiil  ftom  tbe 

ie«Bst.™a.onnrlJ,,andon  11,B                   , 

irKl  rritb  hH  KBlH  SU.M8.  ia  -lu,- 

*»!J»t  i' ^li»<"^I-«I'"l  ™  ""y                   1        ,     ■      1 

hetowesMlldrtrearas  Ijave  Iheir                      1 

loH,  tbrmsdre.  ;u  <,ns  e(^t:an                      1         '  ■ 

ArotJ.  .™<™  in  .motl,.r  Ihrnngh                  A       .    ■ 

tlie  AtlHiitii!  0[:«iin,  ailJ  B  third                      U 

in  a«:  (Julf  or  Med™.    To  lia                   1 

d  of  mfldh«f™i.d.™™  rapid               y':i      I, 

r  or  >a«m  mid  oxr  tbe  n^^  cf                  VjB  Hi  J 

d  ..<d  partlj  .chicTri  tbe  Er«t                   HNI  i 

nrifld  foiTlold  bj  Lq  Sails  wlien,                      P'VTKT  1 

l,l,.>r™..,bjthe™l.id,„l„«          f  "  '  ^1' 

pninting  to  the  uutmdiirn  WmI,                      ' 

irli  now  cDDEtitateB  (lie  Sulo  of 

^„y  and  «  rapid  rtaEgs,  b,  It, 

tDmti>r3>  in  E1lro|^B  wide)]  hu                                         , 

K«t  inm«i™bylbe«,nl.ilion                     ,                  .j 

■^^^^^^1 

jf  miHtiuhiDU,  uui)  waa  made  with  uUier  terribliy  tbe  baoiB 
At  tiaudulvnt  Bcheme  projected  b^-lhe  MiBHtuiiipL  Cumpuij 
which  »■!  atote  la  Uiimeacila,  Btill  in  (h«  UDdi^Hit«d 
■B^Dn  of  tke  HVAge  snd  the  wild  bcu^t,  beciuDe  tlie  Bbftdowj 


hitrin^  vulut.  It »» in  part  und«t  the  •lominion  of  Geoigi 
III.  of  Engluid,  nndl  be  vtu  coDi[idlod  to  yield  his  rigbC  to 
four  oril  by  tin;  tnity  of  1783,  mid  to  nithilnv  tbs  lul  Bed 


weit  wiIe  of  your  dividing  t 
SpAin  during  tbe  rcigna  of  t] 
giien  up  by  the  latter  in  t8( 
three  brief  jeora  Napolooa  ' 
of  the  larger  hllf  of  Mint 


irer  inu  attached  to  the  crown  of 
le  Tliinl  and  Fourth  Chulea,  ud 
«  to  France,  vtbcn  for  a  peiiod  of 
3ona[iartc  wa»  tbe  Bovereign  nder 


e  United  States  foi  ftfiena 
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.l«ged|«percur™ 
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tyo. 

or  tbe  kO  of 

«irci(ril!ii«or 

ranee 

hwitheraidd 

••f 

til 

ae  un.ler  Ux 

mty  of  the  United  SlMet 

>a 

moat 

ra  half  of  you 

Sute 

aimed  during 

atmggle  as  part  of 

giiiia 

by  no  1«  . 

Th 

Ilia 

part 

of  the  Hortb- 

foe 

thur  St.  Clue 

chief 

Eie 

cutivej  that  aa 

P» 

f  lu 

isu,  WiUka 

nmohE  you  tiMiajr,  tttter  enjoying  the  higUeiil  honors  of  your 
Temlory  and  your  5lale>  lookiug  as  froah  and  aa  vigorouH  u 
irlien  in  ths  admiuiBIntions  of  John  Tykr  end  James  K.  Polk 
lie  repreBenled  a  Feiinsylvsuis  dialricl  iu  the  Cougress  of  ll» 
United  SlatdB-  H«  might  pftaa  atilt  aa  a  young  maD.  if  Ids  ]u< 
minoua  record,  made  iu  two  Stales  and  iu  both  brauchpa  of 
Congreaa.  did  not  enable  i 


measuie  tlie 


into  the  delailB  of  tbf  prog 

essbcremsdewill  find  one 

of  the 

moet  lemackable  adrudcea 

f  civiliistiou,  and  in 

a  period  .0 

brief  tbst  it  does  not  com 

n,hend  the  life  of  one 

gBT 

ration. 

Iu  1MB  your  Terrilotj-  eontaiiied  \,ut  fo,ty,i.  hun 
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anta ;  Ic-dty  your  Stale  has 

d. 

nl94fl 

att  year  you 

raised  tlirty-three  million 

usliela.    These  figure 

inde.  lo  your  inweaso  in 

pagea  of  your  census  tables 

tatiitla 

of  yonr  progieB  diule  th 

readec  with  their  pro 

port! 

naanl 

nbuoBi  challenge  bis  creilulily  at  every  colnniu. 

I  an  addreasiug  an  iigri<:ultural  coninmnity 

Du 

ring  an 

Ihc  deprcsrion  of  trade  ai 

tlicso  imst  five  j-ears,  yon 

hnve  steadily  advance 

hsv 

lacked 

emjdoyiHnt.  and  mnuy.  I 

fear,  have  l.oked  br, 

ad. 

bo<lied    man    m    Minnesota 

has  been  without 

nenUT* 

kihurandiHianehuernie 

o  bed  hungry.    Yonr 

itaaitd 

their  results  form  tl>e  be 

«  of  the  ideal  Rei>n 
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hapidly 

cealiMd  within  yonr  0«n 
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all  your 

industry ia toward  thence 

mulathin  ut  iiuli  vidua 
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are  dealing  daiir>rt.htl« 

essential  lldng,  of  life 

ini 

are  not 

It  or  deflected  ti-nin 


'r«e-balden,  pi 


BQgUi  — titles  that  E 


thieatea  the  pe&oe  mid  otdur  ai  Hiditit; 
trvBiplanted  iram  other  dimBa,  idjl;  i 
Rapublia  of  the  United  SIntea  rests  » 


•liativer  "did  tlKori™, 


^th. 

1  Con 

slitutio 

n  pUced  it.    Tie  mull  w) 

IDposKBKS 
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euiisd  faj  ttif  1 

s  cw»  face. 
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llffl  dootrinfl  of 
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lUiuBt.  that  11 

righl 

wtsliip  in  tlie  . 
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man  who  haa  the 

pHldm 
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tUalohr 

pork  and  in 

beef. 

in  hid 

>  huv 

e  do™ ' 

iljg  gold  a 

nd  silver  as 

i  the 

irorld 

IE  lod  artray  wi 

th  Llieorie. 

of  flat  pape 

rand 

jnoy.  bi 

eoiiiigos  SI 

neb  wild  va( 

■arLes 

,pri»tB, 

looiMii  of  Ant  (i 

jllyaiidal. 

sdIuU  oonsei 

The 

fixrm 

en  of  tlifl  Riuublii:  »il 

la  deatinj. 

Agri- 

CidtQt. 

u>d  manuf^..!, 

I«  Ih™  pm 

vuil* 

lliot  ei 

,— buttliegn:: 

»lrtt  of  tb 

esa  i.  mrioal«.« 

.ut  iU 

liudie  cam 

the 

Blnp  «- 

twil. 

AKrieullure  fur 

1  ele- 

sty  sod 

ii,  Ilie  <md  in  t 

he  ([ukliiig 

emgoi 

n-rom-nN     Aga 

, of  popular. 

'arj; 

MBiill^l 

>i«l,>,i 

idnen  tbal  enets  inllinioii 

»itl,  esbibll 

>lied 

oUlor  Uoda  in  bl<iod ;  ugainal  llie  spirit  of  anarciij  lliat  would 
■VBcp  uway  tbe  lauiliii&rka  and  aafegaaida  of  Cbiii^tlaii  sodet^ 
mild  Bepubliiuin  govctnineat,  the  larmaa  of  the  United  States 
will  Btsud  as  tlw  shield  and  the  tiulnark  — Ilieoiselvcs  Iha  will- 
ing suhJMts  of   law  and  therefore  ill  ufeit  and  slrongMt 


Gmdunlly  Ibe  GoYeininanl  of  tbe  Hepi 
tha  ooiitro!  of  the  fnrii.eTa  of  the  MiasUai 
ia  pmctioally  thert  lo-daj.  Tl.o  tii-pllini 
at  populatian  is  tuwanla  tho  broiul  pliii 


is  pasAiiig  under 


Tbs  soil  is  »  ferliJe,  tbe  land  so  iuviling.  the  >na  »  bnw 
that  DO  out  may  dars  caloulato  tLo  posaibilitJea  of  this  grsi 
Rgion  vitbsr  aa  raaptcta  production  or  populatiou.  Your  or 
Slata^  peopled  do  more  ^sdbsIj  than  New  Yarlr,  would  hara 
population  of  nuta  udlliona ;  peopled  aa  densQly  as  Maaaaehi 
iettSt  it  vouLd  have  a  population  of  BLit«en  milllona.  Wll 
ths  tranaf^r  of  poliUoal  eontnil  tram  the  old  States  lo  the  nei 
then  Ls  1^90  transfeTred  a  vaat  weight  of  reBponubilitjr.    It  Ea 


.    Take  I 

jc  tiaditions  of  the  "  old  thirtMB" 
that  fbught  the  baUles  of  the  RaTolution,  formed  the  Unin 
of  tbe  Slatea.  and  planted  Libarty  in  the  organio  Law,  will  b* 
joni  aafeat  guide,  your  higheat  inajdratioii.  Hanj'  of  jroa 
tfrdaj  mingle  with  your  love  for  Minitesota.  jonr  earlier  afiw 
tion  foe  Um  old  home  and  tha  old  Stale  far  to  the  East,  wlw* 
ab  hoDoi«d  anoaatrj  lie  buried*  and  where  the  teuderest  maiHh 
lies  oloater  aronnd  the  familiar  scenes  of  days  long  paat.  U 
ia  Uiia  kiDahip  of  blood,  theae  tlea  of  memoiy,  that  make  ua 
■    lepeople— uniting  the  Eastand  the  Weit,  tha  Nortk 


!LECT[VE    FRANCHISE. 


Mk.  PnEarOEST,  — The  psnili 
Flint,  lo  place  on  reoonl,  in 


^  Untiled  StsUa  nrs  inl 
,  Southprn  Slntt*  to  lin 
m  voiitculled  bj  threaU 


Tottre;  to  liave  be«n  muiipulal«d  bj  fraud  of  the  mcHt 
BB  and  dliuiauful  deBcriptiou,  Tndeeil  in  South  CvoUofc 
4iaa  to  have  been  no  elaotion  lit  all  in  any  proper  hoh 

:li  tlie  poliing-plBceB  were  rogarded  u  (brla  to  lie  cap- 


e,  frai 


nallj  U. 


ibi 


iuvealigation  of  the  fj 
Senate,  ptflcccding;  uii 
tfaa  posei  of  the  KaU 

■Ireidy  of  official  » 


.     Hen. 


.   Weki 


itliout  eeriouB  coDtradictiaiL 
I,  honever.  that  an  itnpArUal 
nude  h;  a  committee  of  the 
autJioritj'  of  law  and  reprawnling 


>  that 


bliah  ei 


ondred  aod  ui 
In  CongMM  were  reeentlj  ehosen  in  the  Slata 
foimeilj  (laitJiolding,  and  that  the  Democrats  elected  oh 
hundnd  and  one  or  poseiblj  one  Iiuiidted  and  Ivro  and  the 
RepuhlioukB  four  or  piHaihlj  Hve.  Wa  know  tliat  thiny-flva 
of  tliese  representatives  were  aaa^ed  to  the  Southetn  Stats 
hj  reason  of  the  colored  populatiou.  and  that  tlie  entire  poU& 
ct\  poivor  thua  founded  on  the  numbers  of  the  ooloi^d  people 
lias  been  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  aggnindizeoient  ot  iti 
own  Sltonglli  by  tlie  Demueratie  parlj  of  the  South. 

Tlie  isaue  tliuB  rnised  before  the  eouiitty,  Mr.  Preaident,  fa 
not  one  of  were  sentinienl  (ni  the  right*  of  the  ncgio—ihon^ 
hx  diaUot  be  the  day  when  the  righle  of  any  Amerieau  citiun. 
however  bihcic  or  however  poor.  fLbnll  form  tlie  mere  dnst  of  tha 
balance  in  any  coiilroiersy.  Nor  it  llic  iaaue  one  that  inTolia 
the  waviDS  of  the  "bloody  shirt,"  to  4iiote  the  elegant  Tamaiiii- 
br  of  Demaeratio  vltuiieration ;  nor  alill  further  ia  (he  isaue  li 
now  presenteil  only  a  qoeatlon  of  the  equality  of  the  black 
voter  of  the  South  with  the  alula  voter  of  the  Sonlh.  Tba 
e.  Mt.  Preaident.  Iiai  taken  a  far  uider  nuge,  one  iodeed 


ofpo 


of  the 


the  policj  Aod  filing  the  dsBtiaj  at  tbis  couoLrj;  Dt  wbethw, 
to  atate  it  Btill  more  I;gldly,  the  nhite  idid  nbo  fougtat  in  lh« 
ranks  of  the  Uaimi  Aimj  thnil  huve  aa  welghly  and  inllusnUol 

who  fought  ill  [hs  ranks  of  the  Rein)  Arm}'.    The  erne  fought 

to  uphold,  tha  other  to  dailroy.  the  Union  of  the  Slalea,  jjid 

tn-duy   he  whu   fuught  to  dcsliuj  ia  i  far  more  imporlBiit 

^-    fcotoc  in  tho  GoTernniBnt  of  the  Nalion  thui  he  wiio  fought  to 

Ijot  mei  iiluatrate  my  mouning  by  i»in]iaring  groups  of  Slalcg 
of  the  iBiae  mprBBenladrB  Btroirgtli  North  aod  South.  Ti«i 
SbttAfl  of  South  CaiuliDOt  MisKiAflipf  i,  and  LoniHiatia  send  neveu- 
te«11  reprcBentatives  to  Congreu.  TlieLr  aggregate  popula- 
tion is  uompoMil  of  one  mllllou  and  ihirly-five  thouBaiid  whites 
and  OD6  milliua  two  liiuidrsd  and  tweiitj-four  thousaikd  col- 
or«il;  the  ooloml  hemg  nsarly  two  hundred  thouauid  in  ex- 

eviilent  that  niae  were  Apportioned  to  these  Statpa  hy  rt>a8oii 
of  tljsir  colored  popuhuiun,  and  oulj  eight  liy  i-eaaou  of  their 
whilB  population !  and  ye  in,  k 

teen    reproaon  tali  fee  the  oo    re         t*ra  ce 


nljiji 

,   or  on  the  WMt        G              T 

rty-l 

ive  thouewid  white  pe 
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dreii  and  thirty^wo  IhouHin 
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Take  another  group  of  aEK.' 


even  h 
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voteo 
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wbil 

Demo- 

crjls  diouMDE  the  whols 
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four  No 

them 

Stats. 
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lltlliB,h8 
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hits  popu 
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tiop  ef 

G«iBi»»i'<lA 
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that 

1  tbeu  reh 
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Suta 

n«  fiud  the  « 

ite  R1UI 

erd^m 

by 

ii  vote 

double  tiK  poll 

JMlpow 
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eompreh 

iisiv 

gena- 

(liEUiDD.    Tlie 

eleven 

=tal*i 

.at  forme 

tlwCo, 

fede 

■.t«g«- 

i™,  fortj-tnto  or  tJirse  of  wliiob  were  bj 
e  population,  and  thirtj  or  thirty-one  1^ 
ed  populaUon.  At  llie  recent  election  tbt 
f  the  South  Beized  seventy  of  the  eeveE^ 
thus  secured  a  DeiiiMratiQ  majority  in  the 
reaentativcB.    Thus  it  appeim  that  throngb- 


publie,  the  Confcderet 


^ti>]  wd  tv 
er  North, 
uutli  did  not  awi 


right  rf»» 

W"i» 

but  >  holloi.  niock 

erytit  holds  to  h 

tlic  word  o 

proidi 

=y.  to  hia  hop^  « 

ends  oulj 

nbeiiig 

n,^e  tUe  unwillL«e 

inatmmentoFiaere 

tl,6  politi 

gth   ct  tta.  p.rtj 

from  wliich  he  aul 

ever-ligkle 

ninEte 

.lave  aod  ^ootemp 

refnMlof 

civil  righta  since  he  was  n 

ads  tree.    He  reae 

«  imlappy  captivea  in  Ih 

East  who,  depriT 

Uieir  liirthright, 

re  ^mpeHrf  to  ji 

the  MODsrch  fTom  irhose  tynjmiee  the 

moWtofe 

lo^flBht  ■€«™t^l'= 

power  fppm  which 

migb 

thleld  and 

defenK 

oflhenegrehaslK 

n  turned  againath 

BROinBtlli 

friCHd 

and  haa  «»tl,  inc 

aaad  the  power  of 

nhcha. 

nothirB  W  hope  M, 

Thepol 

liMlM 

■eiiglhthusiinjiiaHy 

.l.hy» 


ativea  la  Congreii*.  I 
ofieU  tha  great  Slste  of  New  Yorhi  or  Pennajivaoia  and 
New  Jh»7  U««th» ;  at  the  whole  of  New  England ;  or  Ohio 
and  Indiana  nnlled:  or  the  combioed  streogth  of  lUim^ 
Minneiot*,  Kaneaa,  California,  Nevadi,  Nebmaka,  Colondo, 
andOiegoD.  The  aciiure  of  thla  power  ia  wantoo  uanrpaSoni 
it  ia  fl^iuit  outrage ;  it  La  violent  perveraion  of  the  whole 
theory  of  Republican  goYeminenl.  It  inurea  aolely  to  the 
apparent  ailvantuge  and  yet.  I  believe,  to  the  permanent  di»- 
honor  of  the  Democmtic  party.  It  ie  lij  reaaon  of  thia  tnte- 
pling  do»n  of  human  righlB.  thia  ruUilese  aelznre  of  unlawM 
ret.  thit  the  r  ..... 


of  this  body  nil 


9a  than 


_     _    _  e  Legislative  depart 

ot  through  the  unlawful  capture  of  111* 
lie  proscribed  vou  of  the  Soutli  wan 
ers  dcBire,  the  Democratic  par^  covld 


I.  for  mcdern    Dem 


e  hopeleaa.  It  ii  mt 
actios  that  tba  ntgn 
>es  brther  mud  iniriatt 


Ui  US  iu  the  fbmi  of  1  hiunt.  -  Wlint  ore  you  going  lo  do  iboot 
it  ?  "  and  *'  How  do  jou  propose  lo  hulp  jDureeWsB  ?  ■■  TTui  !■ 
^0   steroot/pfld   answer  of  defiance  wluch   iotmnched  wrong 

be  ooncluKve  do  uol  Ljiow  ths  temper  of  tbe  Amerioan  peojli. 
For  let  me  assure  jou  that  against  tl»  oomplicaled  oatnga 
upon  llie  right  of  reprdsentttion  lalelj  Iriumjihaut  in  (he  South 
tliere  will  Ije  anajed  many  phases  of  public  opinion  in  tba 
North  not  often  hicttarU)  iu  harmony.  Meu  nho  have  and 
liltic,  anil  affecled  lo  cace  leea,  for  the  lighta  or  lite  wrongg  of 
Ihc  negro  suddenly  find  that  vast  monetary  and  conimerelal 

under  the  eontrol  of  a  DeniociaUo  Cnngreso  whoao  msjority 

mou  ConsUtutioD  and  ODDunou  b«a.  Men  who  have  eipreased 
disgust  with  the  waving  of  bloody  sliiiis  and  hSve  beeu  offended 
with  talk  about  negio  equality  are  beginning  lo  perceive  thai 


as  they 


d  (hat 


ml  the  rights  or  the  i 
they  ire  jcaloua  and  tenaciona  about  the  tiglilB  of  tbrar  own 
tste  and  tlie  dignity  of  tlieii  own  iircaidei  and  their  on 
kindred. 

I  know  something  of  public  opinion  in  the  North.  1  know  ■ 
great  deal  ibcut  llio  views,  wishes,  and  purpnsea  of  the  Rapub- 
lican  party  of  the  Nation.  Within  that  eu«r*  great  organiia- 
tion  there  is  not  one  man,  whuBC  opiiuon  is  entillod  to  bo  quoted. 


Kotlhern  States  i 


kjli 


ong.    Not  shoiUd  the 


caccsble.    Guah  wOl 
of  State  ligbta  wUI 


Discussiosa. 


SPEECH    OF    MR.   BLAINE    AT   THE    DINNER    OP 
THE  KEW   ENGLAND    SOCIETY  OF   NEW  YORK, 

DEC.  28,  laia. 


[!,„  P^o>  o,  U,.  S«l«,,  Mr.  D.  F.  *„,»,.  c^ 

nB«.U.cBUta. 

■««1,  1.  ill.  bm  w  ^™  „^  ,uu™,."    It-  lilu™,'. 

"•P™""^ 

GlNTUaiES    OF    THB    New    Ekglasd     So 

ETV   -Y™ 

Pcv^cdC  hu  kindly  reliei«d  me  tpim  h  pereon 

1  tm  only  B  brothei-in-lsw,  so  lo  Bpeik.    Bmt 

Dutui  in  fumlies  occ.siondly,  uid  in  a  Kcw-E 

glaud  faniilj. 

1>»e    yon  cu 

lliing  in  prwBS  of  his  race,  it  is,  psrliaps,  fortuo 

bEUTssssd  by  pBTSOnil  pruderj.  I  cm  Bpeak  n 

y   mindfrwdy 

.bont  jou.    I  nuvsT  s.»  Nsw  England  m.til  afu 

grown,  but  1  have  liv-ed  nio™  tlian  bslE  my  life 

-iU.ail,«>d 

desosnt  from  ■iicgaturs  wbg  bolonged  to  the  old 

oting,  as  1  always  do,  with  priile,  my  Pi 


1|:       ': 

Ken   England.      Eidry    ohaptt 

ot 

ta   stalwart    InBtgry  k 

weighty  witll  momsut™>  ewn« 

mall  numbsr  of  immi- 

^.-     . 

ETiuita  came  in  1020 ;  thorn  v-aa  n 

eappr 

eiablelncceaseoflninu- 

ii^k 

gration   until   aftsr   IGSOi   Uioie 

none  after  1640.    Tin 

■U 

n  tliOBfl  brief  yean  ■» 

K 

dudes 

one-tliird  of  Uw  pocfla 

ojierty  Aith  them  —  ahjvhercl 
StAt4B  of  twentj-one  thoUHvid 
}iaD  flflecD  TnilUoDHof  propflr^l 
«  men  IB  I  hsTs  already  uid  of 


diaraclfir.  let! 


.  led  the  vd 


it  the  1 


Davenpoil;  tbejinn 
'ell  and  Hampden  ud 
ut  clepBTtmentfl  of  oliril 


New  Englau. 
reuection.  tor  tQeee  men  brought  nilli  them  all  the  element*  of 
the  great  >ncci»B  that  hie  ehice  crnwned  their  efliirta.  Tb^ 
brought  ona  tlung  which  bai  endured  well«  and  thmt  na  the 
Mief  lliat  it  jou  Bet  in  motion  a  piinciple  touoded  on  truth,  it 
irill  go  through,  [Applauto,]  Thej  atunlily  hoUeyed,  In  the 
language  of  ooe  of  their  moat  eloquent  men>  that  an  tnnj  of 
priadpla*  will  penetrate  where  an  anuy  of  men  cannot  enter. 
progreiA.    It 


Tlie  Rhine  uni 
wUI  mareh  to  the  hi 
And  the  conquest  ia 


orld,  and  it 


himonitBetreiigth.'>Ofeo 


Land  in  ah 


le  Van 


w  England  who  has  not  uken  a 
ir  heard  it 


lend  i>f  the  Ceotn 


Rail- 


road thin  evening  when  speukhig  for  the  West.  AasuredJj 
1  agree  with  liini  that  Neiv-Englandere  onRht  In  rpmemher  tU 
influenee  which  the  West  hua  had  upim  New  England,  and  hj 
the  West  you  mnat  remember  New  England  menns  all  of  Iba 
North  American  amtinenl  outside  of  her  own  bordora.  We 
are  conatanliy  telling  the  Western  i>eopk  how  much  New  Eng- 


deal.      But  lee  me  frankly  Mknonledgu  thit  Uie  Wesfhi 

land  in  a  degree  which  New  England  does  nul  pethapa  tuUy 
■ppreciate.  Jaat  ss  New  England  has  le-aclid  upon  Old  Eni;- 
Und,  H>  the  New-England™  who  have  gone  Wesl  have  rc-act«[ 
up™  the  Nuw-Englaiide™  «ho  have  remained  at  home.  The 
New  Elnglpjul  of  fifty  yean  ago  ot  which  our  revereod  friend, 
Dr,  Stom,  apoka  h>  eloquenily,  does  not  «xist  UxJay,  The 
New  flngload  of  which  my  friend  t>epew  haa  spoken  of  as 
iwnnnliig  into  New  Yotlc  la  a  Ihiug  of  the  past.    They  have 

iud.  Dud  by  action  nod  nrutioii,  t'ew-Englnnd  ideas,  potent 
■dways  in  the  Weal  and  thniogiioat  the  counlcy,  have  become 
BtiU  more  potent  by  the  fast  that  the  original  eouiee  of  the 


Another 

eature.    We  forge 

tliiitwhen  the  Pilgrim  rslhers 

OAine  to  this 

nonntrytheylefta 

.ta(..  of  affairs  in  England  whieh 

boded  tevo 

ntion,  DDd  which 

cfliTit  wrought  out  two  revolu- 

tlooB  before 

the  Engliah  pen, 

tber   mre 

i^^   UW,  the  Pilgrim  Fatben 

planted  in  tya  eountpy  U.o  f 

i<t  rights  which  Ihcae  at  heme 

in   Engl.md 

obtained  by  the 

eheailing  of  Charles  I.  aud  the 

hiaaon.Jani6aII„ 

frocn  [he  throne.    They  brought 

f  fciiilalism  i  they  brought  the 

abolition  of 

thoj  hrouehl  the 

ea.r„.tion  of  the  privileges  of 

the  mobility 

they  btopght  and 

founded  here  -i.ty^ight  years 

be&mitwM 

realiied  in  Bngknd.  all  the  great  reforms  Tot  which 

two  bloody 

iig)iL— revolnlinna  wliicli  cost 

one  king  bia 

head  and  another  hi*  erown  in  Old  England. 

lit.   Preaid 

ent,  I  shnnld  Ijk 

mated  at  a    ypioil  New  Eiigln 

feast  spread 

me  over  in  ll»  MmjfioTiT,- 

you   «»    find 

plenty  of  thera 

<  hnme:  the  guests  seated  on 

ohaipB   that 

elonged  to  John 

Alde.1  and  Miles  Slitndlsh.- 

feHBt  that  should  reproduci 


dated  in  otde 


igland  SouetyoE 


eoua  SDd  IDO 
wUiik  «« ire  indulged  tflnlaj  by  tht 
New  Ymk— aod  I  almoBt  eatoh  n 
New  England  Socielj  of  New  Yotli  — you  do  nnt  knowb 
we  regard  it  in  New  England  I  There  are  a  great  many  a 
in  New  England  nho  aspire  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  firtt 
the  KouH,  and  then  in  the  Senate,  and  thence  forward 
Ijackward  ID  the  Cabinet,  and  then,  unilet  the  inspiration 


the  >1 


o  Mr.  Evai 


of  Ven 


took. 

rwardlo 

as  tlie  crowni 

tgl 

ry 

f  hiali 

e.  iitod 

aay  with  the 

E 

gland  S 

oeiety  0 

York. 

Withoat 

an  h.pp 

plete. 

ycarep. 

htenmyn: 

beenai 

etobe 

LOW,  and  I 

"g 

M  eulin 

-■ledge 

pie.™,  I  enjoy 

a  the  present. 

and 

■press  n 

y  regret 

[  should  like,  Mr.  Pieaident,  u 


lished  friend,  the  Secrefary  of  the  Trensury  [Mi 
I  tuat  of  an  honest  dollar,  and  dechire  with  equa 
or  filth  in  an  lioueU  ballot !    The  principles  of 


EvBTts)  with  the  resolution  tha 
Fulatos.  an  honest  ballot  shall  si 
this  respect  the  habit  and  the 
States  might  spread  ra];4dly  ai 


pies  of  our  Falboi 
jcaccful  and  pKHfr 
itarj  of  Slats  (Mr. 


/i'r 
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Mr.  PHEsmEST.  — In  Ihe  cemarka  mails 

jEBterday  by  tbe 

honorabia  seiiatoi  fioin  Oliio  [Mr.  Matthew 

be  did  not  directlj  Msert,  that  tlio  Goven.iu 

Slatea  liad  soligil*d  from  the  Cbiiieie  Einp 

re  the  treaty  now 

think,  thongh  rf 

COUTH  nol  u  inMnded,  tbe  eucC  tcv^w  o 

the  biBloric  tut 

WhiC  ii  knowD  as  tke  Rood  Tnaty  had  give 

to  the  merchuiW 

of  the  Umted  Suta,  and  to  aU  who  da,irc J 

IQ  trade  in  Chiu. 

the  tuciUllti  they  deMitcL    The  Biiirlingam 

Treaty  involving 

other  pMuts  web  certainly  ashed  from  the  Un 

ted  Sutoa  in  tlie 

By.    The  Bioineiit 

''IJi 


p  Bleaker 

lie  has  been  ten 

ilesire 

his  name  io  before 

man  of  great  adibesa  ami  great  abilit 

by  the 

Chine 

aeEniidre 

and  by  .he  iufluenee 

tarelationa  to  China 

.nbject 

nd  one 

t  aubatanee.     Tile  on 

may 

iBlnIuUy 

adopt  this  mcde  o 

The  secnnd  and  gmver  queetiod  is  whether  it  ia  desirable  to 
*iclui*e  Chinese  immigratiun  from  tiiis  toiiTitrj.     I  noticed 

these  queafioDfl  axlled  tl«  atleiitionof  the  Sennte  M  the  gravilj 
of  the  rrblip.linii  whith  eiiala  let.eei.  the  tivo  eounlrita,  but 

follawiug  paregraplaaTiiutcf  H  pHrograph  from  th«  fifth  AtticfH 
of  the  tMB^:  — 

well  for  Mb  nrgatuent  thit  be  diJ,  fordirei'tij-nftor  tlie  wonis 
that  be  renrl  are  tlie  fnlbviDg  [  — 


It  the  latt 


If  Mie  I 


n  per- 


nsIeiiCIy  violated  by  Olihia  turn  tlie  lioiu' 

Ohiueae  ininitgrant  hm  e>er  come  to  those  slwrei.  The  qualify- 
ing -wonJa  were  imderatuod  it  the  lime  l^o  luve  been  pciineJ  by 
Mr.  Seward.  They  are  worUi  rapealicig;  mid  b£  my  houomble 
fnend  from  Ohio  did  not  read  tlieiii  yealcrdiiy,  I  ivill  reiid 
them  Bgnin  in  hin  hBoring:  — 


The  ipordfl  Bie  worth  emphiisiiide ;  iiol  morelj  •'voliuil; 
[(  niuat  bo  ••mlinlg  milttnliiry,"  aod  tiien  eacl  nnlimi  i 
„3ke  lowH  to  aeonre  thii  end.    I  am  fcfiimied  by  tl»Be 


iM 


withlhB 

iraitj.    The  Chi 

eae 

g«s 

inothe 

wo 

rdB.to«iilor« 

tbeproy 

hingelwtha 

a  "TolnntMj- 

™iEl.« 

on,  «.   -enfcely 

nttry 

.    ThejluT. 

me  a»  the/ agreed 

Ihey  l,»y 

eWeu 

beolulel;  UtUw 

ht>ty  St 


Bnd  allied  by  C 
I.    Its  te 


la  from  Oa 


impelled  to  Icgklale  egunit 
it.  We  legislated  Bg^ost  it  !d  the  Cool;  Uir.  The  Chincan 
weresolligrBiitly  vLolnling  it  that  statutes  of  tlio  UnitedStalM 

The  evil  has  gone  oHh  probubly  oot  so  gtoasly  since  th«e  lAfi 
Here  passed  u  helore.  but  in  eETecl  Ibe  seme.  The  point  wUA 
the  seDalor  makes  in  tegard  to  our  Punic  fsith  in  aEtemptillg 
to  break  this  treaty,  is  therefoie  auiweied  by  the  feet  that  Uh 
treaty  has  been  broken  continuously  by  the  other  power. 

The  eenatflr  from  Ohio  asked  »hat  •«  should  do  in  ■  iIbOu 
eue  if  the  other  eniittactiug  patty  were  Great  Britain  oi  Qer- 


k  the  I 


moiahle  s 


Le  would  advise  us  U 


Hi.  Bluke.    Yes,  if  the  ee 


of  the  other  party  under 


c 

W 

^^^^^^r^^k 

.udktiM  .(  our  .>wn  oMgH- 

^^^^^^▼^  ji 

11  -hit  ho  would  do  ill   COM 

^^^^m     ^Bd| 

«\iU\s  before  Die  in,  iiid  uk 

r  hji»=  llrob^o  it.  .M  tnki'ii 

.7  ™  thll  Wa  «^™  dfflog 

le  lo  mlkfi  ™-  .gaiiLt  us 

1 

iinnoii  vstB  pointed  towaid 

eiplot  doubt  lliul  If  adjDiio 

coiiilD€ioial  u^nipniiiii  liuce 

'-^■~'  -^ 

r  jjopuktion  and  put  il  upon 

^ 

iMlor  MijB  we  ahouiJ  gim 

ini«  in  the  hearing  of  H^, 

ly  il  mart  bo  Ibe  jinmioip- 

t  did  hit  duly  iD  llie  pten,. 

i_^^^^i 

c  (0  .pc»k  of  what  ho  Imi 

■nd  (lie  nliJD  dutv  of  the 

,„l,ywyo£.oti.e.o,ho 

Til,     Tiifi-e  in  minlh.T  fta- 

l,„ok  i.-hicb  .^ootiiiua  „ll  11,6 

1I18  Uciied  Smii'ii  Mill,  for- 

If     ^—^ 

,.0  linndred  .»d  .[,inj  ii, 

1 i 

^^m^^ 

lot  find.  »ith  tlie  «i 
inthotwbolelistreli 


■Ifbj.. 


iroTtdi 


ae  of  them  hive  a  time  wilidn 

mei.    The  Burlingame  Tnaty  is  peauUar ;  it  nlaCei  to  > 
and  penopol  cormeDtion  of  trnde  and  of  em^ntuo, 


lY    DthC 


pcriud; 
ids  that 


is  the  1 


of  the  partjf.  . 

It  ».  "  I  repeat,' 
lake  the  initiativa. 
the  EmpoTOT  and  n 
hoD»ral 


™y.    ■ 


rould  he  do?    Suppose  the  1 


ate  J  unlca 
Ulo  the  ioitiatiye,  us  u<  now  piopoeed. 
'  ovideiil  that  one  party  nr  the  other  n 
The  senaCor  from  Ohio  eays  he 
i.ic  certain  lepteeentations.    Th 


my  Ootemmont  ; 
Suppose  we  era  onaoimoualy  of  opinioo  he 

Irenly"?    What  then? 

U[.  UATTHEwe.    Does  Che  lenaloi  nish  n 

Mr.  Blaise.  Yes,  if  it  haagieeible  to  thi 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Maituews.  I  should  take  it  into  cons 
ter.] 

Mr.  Blaise.  That  is  a  y-™  - — •  —J 
doing  things.    The  hononbli 


Bay,  "You  haw 

.it  to  it."  l'  aA 
would  then  doT 
e  that  the  Cns^ 
ible  eenatflc  do  hi 
0  abind  by  that 


-  point  as  I  aupposed   ths  tana- 

If  the  Senate  unnuimoUBlj  determiiM 


WlistdoweHijonaiitiiolnt?    In  th. 
SUtes,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1870,  a 

all  the  uegtott  of  the  United  States  voters  i  at  lea 
BmA  they  ahonld  not  be  depiived  of  suffrage  by  reas 
or  color,  We  had  admitted  them  all,  and  we  then  an 
naturaliinlion  laws  so  that  the  emigrant  from  Afric 
come  a  citizen  of  the  Uaited  StaKjs.    Then  Senatoi 


:  a  great  peoplfc 
to  be  ntl«ri; 

te  of  the  United 


rbttl,  Cra^n.  DWh^ 
thiitj-one  agaiut 
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voters.  I  take  him  as  an  authority  from  his  own  State,  as  I 
should  expect  him  to  take  my  statement  as  authority  about  my 
own  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  as  a  permanent  policy  the 
free  immigration  of  those  who,  by  overwhelming  votes  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  must  forever  remain  political  and  social 
pariahs  in  a  great  free  Government,  we  have  introduced  an 
element  that  we  cannot  control.  We  cannot  stop  where  we 
are.  We  are  compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things  —  either  ex- 
clude the  immigration  of  Chinese  or  if  we  admit  them,  include 
them  in  the  great  family  of  citizens. 

The  argument  is  often  put  forward  that  there  is  no  special 
danger  that  large  numbers  of  Chinese  will  come  here ;  that  it 
is  not  a  practical  question  ;  and  as  the  honorable  senator  from 
Ohio  is  free  to  answer,  I  ask  him  if  the  number  should  mount 
up  into  the  millions,  what  would  be  his  view? 

Mr.  Matthews.  The  senator  seems  to  expect  a  reply  to  his 
inquiry.  I  would  say  that  when  there  was  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension by  the  United  States  of  the  immigration  mounting  up 
to  such  numbers,  then  I  would  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Take  that  into  consideration  also  !  The  sena- 
tor is  definite !  If  the  Chinese  should  amount  to  millions  in 
the  population  of  the  Pacific  slope,  he  would  begin  to  take  it 
into  consideration  I  That  is  practical  legislation  I  That  is 
legislating  for  an  evil  which  is  upon  us  to-day  I  The  senator's 
statesmanship  is  certainly  of  a  considerate  kind. 

A  word  now  about  the  question  of  numbers.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  that  the  large  numbers, 
the  incalculable  hordes  in  China,  are  much  nearer  to  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  in  point  of  money  and  transit,  in 
point  of  expense  of  reaching  it,  than  the  people  of  Kansas  ?  A 
man  in  Shanghai  or  Hong-Kong  can  be  delivered  at  San  Fran- 
cisco more  cheaply  than  a  man  in  Omaha.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  population  is  still  more  remote ; 
but  you  may  take  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Missouri,  all  the  great  commonwealths  of  that 
valley,  and  they  are,  in  point  of  expense,  farther  off  from  the 
Pacific  slope  than  the  population  of  China  and  Japan. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  commercial 
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ftffun  of  tbe  Fkcific  hId|H  that  a  penon  <An  bs  Beot  from  ai^  of 
IIm  great  CliiiieM  port*  to  Sao  Fianiaaco  tor  about  OiMj  iA 
]an.  1  BDppoaa  in  aa  emigraat  train  over  the  Paciflo  Rallitad 
fium  Omaha,  not  to  ^leak  of  the  expeose  of  rAoohmg  Onaha, 
bat  from  that  point  alons,  it  woold  coHt  &ftj  doUara  p«r  hjnil 
So  tbit  io  punt  of  cheap  tranepottalion  to  Califonia  tha 
Chbuman  to^j  bw  an  adTaotage  oret  an  AiDericaa  lahsma  la 
any  [art  of  the  oonnCrr,  eicept  in  the  cue  of  those  vbn  an 
alRid;  on  the  FeoAo  oout. 

Ougtit  we  to  eicluda  them  ?  The  queaUou  li«  in  n?  aU 
thus :  Either  the  Caucuian  lace  wiU  poseen  the  FaciGo  di^*  a 
the  Mongolian  ism  "ill  pnueu  it.  Give  Mongoliana  tk*  Hnt 
tiHhi]'.  nith  the  keen  thriut  of  neceesil]'  behind  them,  and  witk 
Ihe  ease  of  tratiBiurtstion  and  the  inducement  of  higW  «ff> 

that  while  ns  are  Uling  op  the  other  portioua  of  tba  oontkmh 
fliej  irtU  oecopT  the  gwat  »]>aca  of  couoOj  between  thg  Biont 
andtlieFadSocaaM^  The  ChincM  are  themeelvea  tiHiar  (Mb- 
liahing  at^amatup  linear  tbey  are  themselvea  lo-day  pro^dlit 
the  meana  of  traosportation ;  and  when  gentlemen  lajtbatva 
admit  torn  all  other  coantriei,  where  do  jou  find  tba  dl^Mrt 
parallelT  In  a  Republic  especially,  in  an;  OovemmMt  Ort 
maintaini  itself,  Oie  onit  of  order  and  of  administration  la  In  tkl 
fimilj.    The  emigrants  that  come  to  us  fcom  all  portfas  «t 

from  France,  from  Spain,  from  Italy,  come  here  with  (ha  ld«<l 
the  family  as  much  eiigtaveu  on  their  minds  and  an  tl^r  IB- 
toms  snd  habiU  as  ours.  The  Asiatic  cannot  live  with  on 
poiraUUon  and  make  a  homogeneous  element.  The  IdM  rf 
comi>Biing  Europesu  iinmigralion  with  an  immigrstion  ilmt  itt 
no  regard  to  tmily,  that  does  nut  recogniie  Clie  teUtioB  at  ha- 
band  and  wife,  that  does  not  oh»or\e  llie  lie  of  i»iMit  and  eUU, 
tliat  di>es  not  feel  in  the  sliglilest  d<>giee  the  bunuinlilq  al 
tlie  ennobling  influences  of  the  hearth^atone  and  th«  SraUal 
When  gentlemen  talk  looeely  about  emigration  from  EnnxivA 
countries  as  ooutnated  with  that,  Ihoy  cerUiuly  are  riiinalll^ 
histnri-  and  forgetting  themselves. 

My  henorsble  Mlleaguc  [Mc,  Hamlin]  end  the  aautoc  fnm 
WiioDusin  [Mr.  Howe]  voted  that  the  Cliinaman  oiuht  MttB 


.d  nilh  tLe  Rupubli 

orgsn- 

»e  tlml  ynn  Clin  imi 

,D  in  [ho  S™dv  c 

rUultd 

dcronae  of  tlmt  lac 

;  iiDd 

CI  hua  wroUB^it  till. 

ot  liu 

»muglit  .,nt.  hfc  I. 

ranKl 

when  it  came  to  tlie  point  of  how  fu  tiit  iminigrmtiou  ahill  be 
permitted  la  go  ?  Tl>e  hooorabie  «n>tor  declinad  Co  tall  u 
irhere  he  would  limit  it,  I  hsre  nevet  je%  found  in;  aw  t^ 
would  lay  thet  be  would  ^ow  it  to  b*  illimitablB.  1  taxi 
ueveT  yet  Eoimd  ao  advocate  of  ChiceBo  immigr&EioD,  *)■>  va 
willing  to  nuae  n  point  where  he  would  fii  it  and  iMtmto 

aoiwered  if  there  it — who  will  eaj  Uiat  uuder  the  opomtioa 
of  the  Bnrliogame  Tnatj.  aa  it  is  now  adminiatend,  b*  M 

Faei£c  Stsm  lo  the  eioluaion  of  the  wliilH  ?  I  will  cgpeU  dj 
queitioD  in  annthec  fona:  Should  we  be  iuBtified  in  mttiifaQa 
ben  in  the  adminifltratiaa  of  thia  Government  and  porailtlu 
thia  tieitj  to  remain  in  force  and  tbe  immignition  nhidi  it 
allows,  to  ED  forward  until  those  thiee  Stalee  of  the  Pasifie  iU» 
■boidd  be  overridden  by  that  population  ?    That  ii  wist  t  ^ 


[AppUuaa  in  b  ^ 


my  caUeapio  himself 


Mr.   SABQBB 

T.     * 

FHC  .Ibe  Bsnoltpr 

roM  M»ine   [llr,  Blaine] 

[iff 

but 

itlwd  U»  i:oU«> 

m  [Mr.  H.n,Un]  ., 

MJ 

tlHit  the  mcniee  imp 

prtutlon  of  Cliin 

je  during  Ihe  lasl  In 

jeaa  had  benn 

four 

hoanndsyear. 

Be 

»>»□  fpm  BDd  e 

ve  IbDusand.    I  cbi 

k    it 

ii  uttBrly  iffifi™ 

to  alMB  irilb  pre 

-iae  ictmicy  ivbat  i 

numtec  of  Chi 

this  lime.    I  tbink, 

nimtlBd  veiy  o 

selj.    The  senator 

rOQ. 

Califcrniu  hfls 

[Bled 

tic  !>«>»  of  biB 

will 

giiB   &om   Iha 

^ta 

n»ir.    publlsbBt   in 

Sui 

vad  it  to  Ibe  Senate 

ve  ijib4b  m  nnder-ealiniiilc,  bat  tbej  mmld 

not 

be  Y«ry  likely  t 

ado 

IJ- 

Mr.  Saroem 

Tlmtp.p.r«vfrj 

t™iglrpH-ChitH«,»jid 

IhB  Mdy  one  ™ 

IbeParafiodOBt 

Mr.  Hamuw 

Th 

ODlyonB!    Itl 

Ilk  Ihera  ire  fire  in 

rity  of  Sun  FrandioM 

«^. 

la  tba  offioiBl  report,  tlie  gsln  lii  Ibe  orrivala  over  i 
fau  been  180,888.  or  «t  tbe  mto  nf  4,66S  per  ami 
dHtlu,  acoordinB  lo  the  Aim  Alamae.  pnge  43,  iiuni 
K  Tar  BVBty  1,000  pec  enaiun  i  but  taking  Uie  Inrge 
given  lor  arrivnlE,  ZKl,00a,  and  Ukbe  Ibo  officiul 
rrtomft,  83,000.  Bud  duBthfl  of  2D  In  eveiy  l.DOD  |j( 
•odyou  have  128,000  deducted  fmm  the  SS^OOO,  k 


£2B 


number  id  CiUfDmi 
leoguet  it  WBB  upon 

IbDnund. 

Mr.  Blainb.    Still  tbe  Huuder  growB 
aggregBta  immigisli 


but  60,000.  Nov.  I  uj  to  nj  nl^ 
inCbmiitiDii  ^laC  I  uid  ths  mnink 
had    been    between    four  and   ftn 


d  that 


_»t  tbej  ought  ii_. 

Hfelj  tTDBted  with  the  electi 
Die  colleague  hae  Baid  ma] 


a,  h«  should  stiU  fas 


I  thought  and  kan 
I,  and  coold  not  U 
All  that  mj  boBB- 


jaxtifj  u  JTideGnite  imvigratii 
ti>  ■BflDine  and  justify  all  the  TfapoDaLbititlCA  of  ii 
ImmlgTanta  cltiztni  of  tho  United  SCatea,  becaiia« 
ocmtmue  to  eipoBs  Oh  FaciAc  coaet  to  that 

«  noB-Tofing  elm  laignlj  ootnnuibsring  the  vi „ 

The  eeDatoT  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Matthewi]  made  light  of  ^ 
laa  tronble.   I  aoppoaed  if  there  bo  any  part  of  the  mrU  rtn 

United  Slates.  I  snppoaed  if  there  irere  any  people  In  ll»  mM 
that  had  a  race  trouble  on  hand  it  wag  the  AmeTioaD  p«0|lB. 
I  inppoeed  if  the  admonitions  of  our  own  hiMary  wen  nf 

to  be  dreided,  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided.  Wa  an  tot 
through  with  it  yel.  It  liaa  east  us  a  great  many  Uvea ;  It  Ih 
cost  \a  a  great  many  milbons  of  treasure.  Doea  any  mat  M 
that  we  are  satelj  through  with  it  now  ?  Does  any  mm  h«* 
BmIbj  asmime  that  we  have  so  entirely  solved  luid  aettlad  dl 
the  treubles  growing  out  of  the  negro-race  trouble  that  w*  w 


of  tJiit  country,  1 
and  good  order  ai 


lygentlemaBiloih 


Diyielf  \x\iint  in  ihcap  lalmr.    I  do  not  believe  chop  Imbot 

Rapublii..    The  we.llhj  cUue.  in  a  RepnbliQ  wh«n  luftig.  1. 

univfiMl,  Monot  kFbIj  leginliU  for  ehesp  iBbnr.    1  npeu  it 

mint  not  legUlate  in  {ivor  of  cheap  labor.    Lnboi  iluuU  not 

b«  cheap,  and  it  i^nld  not  be  deac :  it  ahould  have  iM  Ata. 

and  it  will  have  iu  aharo.    There  in  not  a  laborer  on  the  PuUe 

(be  inlereiU  of  tJie  laboring  claaaes  —  tl>ere  t>  not  >  UboriiiS' 

man  on  the  FaaSa  wait  t^daj  who  do«  nut  feel  wouoM 

ana  grieved  by  the  conjt>etitioD  that  come*  trom  Ihia  immlpa- 

Afrio.li  davo  in  Ibe  Sonth?     When  you  teU  n.e  that  U« 

Chiumui  driving  est  tl»  five  Americia  laborer  onl;  pmru 

the  Hipeiiority  of  Uie  Chinaman,  I  ask  you  if  tlie  Afrimn  iln* 

driving  out  the  free  while  labor  from  the  Soulh  provwl  the 

tuperioritj  of  alave  lihor?     The  eondiliona  are  Dot  nulikli 

th.  parallel  »  not  complele.  ana  yet  it  i»  .  pmUeL  ' 

lend  to  develop  and  ei 


:rnegle>  the 


and  bcei 
m  beef  and  breail 


tniUnl,  1 


pllie 


wlio 


itnn<lHrd.  Slavey 
O^riHleil  Itee  labor.  11  too*  init  ii>  ri'speetoblLily,  it  pot 
odioui  oaete  upon  it.  It  thnmled  tlie  |irn»iierilir  of  one  ol 
fiireaC  portionB  of  (lie  L'nion ;  an<l  a  unrac  tlinn  alave  labnc  i 


a  tlie  Unit 


ill  be  in  the  ii 


■rcKiof  Ihc 


cricau  fiH  la 


iB  behalf  dF  eitending  lenLt;  tcmtird  tfaose  in  the  Sonlh  who 
tfaiue  lia  ODlored  rase.  The  senHtoi  liDm  Louuiuik  bif^ 
A  gn*t  diadnctiDn  in  tliQ  matter.  The  colored  race  in  Ldd< 
i»iniL  ue  dLEfeiendj  relMed  to  us  from  the  Chinew  vbo  ten 
uot  jet  loft  Chim.  1  beg  the  l.onorahle  senator  to  obwri 
that  thin  legisktioQ  ia  aimed  at  the  CLineae  who  hkva  sM 
jet  left  China.  I  beg  him  tuitber  to  observe  tiiat  the  gint 
luijority  of  the  oolored  race  in  Louiaiana  hnd  righto  then  whu 
hisQwnhonoredinceatijwereBtilllivinehi  New  England.  The 
ptoblcm  ia  wholly  iiifferenl.  It  birth,  if  nativity,  if  long  ntllfr 
meat,  it  domicile,  give  any  righla  so  f ar  aa  LouisUun  h  ooa- 
cemcd,  the  Eeniitor  himaelF  in  bui 
gpneration,  as  compared  with  tt 

I  do  not  deny  that  t  i*m  trooble  apringH  from  Ibe  d 


senate  la«  Digbt,  he 


luks,  from  wbiob  I  read  Ibt 


slsves  wot 
daja  ur  Bift' 


«  U  ADDtber  ooDfoonding  of  duUncti 
i  for  fn»  labor  ig^iut  eerrUe  lobo: 
,  ID  tbf  en  of  tlsvory,  wu  u  n 
oF  land.  Tbsre  were  tuI  sstate 
d !  SBd  jet  in  all  the  opuleiice  ol 
'  largest  pUnt&tioDB  paled  bef 


»  of  Call 


OBi^  tbe  luigiuge  o 
tbfifle  gnott  of  ten.  twenty,  forty,  ^xty,  eeveDty 
hnndnd  theaaand  aorea,  iatger  than  aeme  at  the  ( 
dpalituB,  wrDugbt  and  culliTBled  by  Coulj  labor, 
traeted  for  beiore  the  couul  s^db  tbe  certificate  at 
and  deliTtrecl  at  San  Prancuco  accocdiog  to  order  f 
of  the  Bleamer.    Deea  he  viab  to  place  Auierica 


My  colleague  (Mr.  Hamlin) 


1 J  Mid  jesteiduy,  that 


Id  say  mora  if  be  mm 

Uinwhealrefettotb 
especially  when  1  ag 

iia.  But  la  the  record  at  the  caae,  aa  read  fa;  A* 
nalor  from  MaaeachuBettfl.  aonnetbing  was  left  out. 
discuBsioii  of  the  uaturaliution  qtieation,  the  wVtt 
did  come  up,  just  aa  my  colleague  atatw.  At  * 
of  the  eatne  day,  ineleod  of  merely  atriking  tb« 

amendment   to  admit  Africana    to 

>  has  referred,  he  TOted.     Theu  it  . 


II  tha  upptrF^     Tlu  upper 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


The  nflecu™>  oC  Mr,  WiUi»m  Lloj 

GuruioD   upoD  Uw 

Btnuton  who  Toted  loi  the  bUl  rentrigtin 

in  mad<h  I  ^u-k,  "ittoot  tte  thJrough  e 

of  public  querti™ 

Permit  me,  with  pUiDnw  of  S]i««h.  a 

dTefivithoa.b.1^ 

Up  to 


1,  1876,  Ih 


M  for  the  I 

i>  o(  the  e 


Hut  £88,136  Chint 
anil  that  93,273  hul  [etumeil  to  Cliina.  The  [mmignitioD  liiHa 
his  been  large,  end  allowing  for  returns  and  deatha,  the  bti^ 
Blaliatje!  I  can  procure  show  thst  (bout  109.000  Chinese  are  !■ 
Cilifoniia  anri  from  20,000  to  25,000  in  the  adjacent  StBtee  ud 
Twritories— In  ill  130,000  M  136,000  on  the  Weet  coast. 

Of  this  1ei^  lupulatioQ  fully  niue-teutha  are  adult  malcL 
Thcnomcn  have  oDtiii  all  numbered  over  seven  Ihousand,  and, 
jcconliiiE  lo  all  accounta,  thej-  ire  impure  and  lewd  far  beyond 
the  Anglo-Saion  conception  of  impuritj  and  lewdneas.  One  ot 
the  heat-informed  Califomilna  I  ever  met,  anye  thai  not  ant 
score  of  dcMnt  and  pure  women  could  ever  hava  been  found  in 
whole  Chinese  immigration.      It  is  only  Id  the  im^inBd, 


I  hope  the  uniinagiiiei 


e  foui 


o  the 


Hon.  with  bad  dntnsge,  and  nndcrgnnuid, 
iltJi.  the  odore  from  which  me  hortifaU," 
lodfi  at  taking  a  room  ten  feet  high  ud 
i  way  to  ths  oeiling,  both  floon  boig 
■le^n.  Id  IhcH  crowded  deni  ouii 
Lcealod  bom  tho  polioe."  "  Th«j  Un 
undergroimd  in  bunka.  The  topognphjr  uf  tiut  portion  if 
Chinadom  ia  inch  that  you  eoterahoute  sometimee  sod  lUak 
that  it  is  a  one-atory  house  and  jou  will  ftod  two  or  three  Atorls 
tbe  ude  of  the  hill,  where  tliey  live  in  gntt 


He  dewiibcd  1)i 
crovded  at  D^ht  with 


filth." 


<  obeerrer,  long  a  reeideht  of 
ler  i>  that  dCBOlaUog  jxatileBiw 
9  often  been  epidetnic,  and  cnM 


He  deKribed  (uaof 
Chincee  lapan  at  the  city  ho9|)ital :  "  Their  feet  dropped  off  by 
dry  gangrene  uid  their  hands  vera  waated  and  attennetodi 
Their  finger-o^lt  dropped  off."  He  aald  "the  Chmeaa  mn 
gradually  "orking  Eastward  and  would  hj  and  by  erowd  Inta 
Eaalcm  utifs,  where  the  conditions  under  whieh  tliey  lin  ia 

vantagei,  dcsttuctive  peBtilencct."  Perhaps  a  Chineae  quarter 
In  Boston,  with  forty  thousand  Mongolians  located  somewben 
between  the  south  end  and  the  north  end  of  the  dtj  and  eeu- 
rating  tlie  two,  would  give  Mr.  Guriimn  lome  new  yiewa  aa  ta 
the  power  and  right  of  a  nation  to  eiclude  moral  and  pbymod 

weather,  tl«  thermometer  rarely  ri«iig  above  si»ty-fivs  degiHi. 
One  of  the  meat  hitelligent  phyneians  in  the  United  Sla.te«  ■>}* 
that  the  Chinese  rguuter  of  San  Franciaoo  transferred  to  Bt 
Lonis,  Chicago,  Cindnnati,  or  any  Eaatem  city  would  in  n  hat 
aumnisi  breed  a  plague  equal  to  the  "blaek  death"  IbaC  Inn  n 


.    When  Mr.  1 

limen,  ScotohioeDi  FrtnohBMI^ 


lied  tbs  Clriii«e  quaUicit 
1S4S.  nunttuned  UiB(  snln 
sllrstgeDBrtl  &mliit  iL  Clmii 


B    Comn 


report  I  havf 
high  cbiinclfl 
fied  thst  bia 


of  lavettigUiai]  from  wImh 


g  beUef  vt 


.•eled  ei 


<el;m  the  Eut.  ma. 

tfas  Clunega  lelt  ttet 
thfty  H«r«  ulb  4od  had  a  firm  foaling  in  CidifonuM  the;  voold 
Dome  ip  enarnumi  niiniberi,  becaiua  tha  pnpnUUoD  of  Clun  k 
practjcalljr  Lberhamtible-"    Such,  indeed,  ia  "         ^     ~ 


10  of  CoDgrna  on  Iblft  m 


OpiDlO 


.    Th* 


it  been  i 


IT  Ihsrebn  beooiiisa  of  Oa 
I  in  fivor  of  ChiacM  boA 
.  which  luch  m  deoi^on  thU 
have  implied,  it  reqniret  DO  vivid  imH^&lioD  to  foraaee  Ihtt 
tlie  great  elope  between  the  Sieiru  aod  the  Piicifle  mold 

not  flxkggerate  therefore  when  1  sa;  that  on  th«  adoptiDft 
or  njBotion  of  tlie  poUcj  passed  upon  by  Cangren,  hanga  thi 
lata  at  the  FaaUo  Slope  —  whether  it*  labor  ahall  bs  tint  •( 
Amarioin  fnsmen  <n  lerTila  MoogoliaoB.  It  iSi.  Guitaga 
thinka  the  intvnala  ot  hb  own  cDuntrj-men,  bia  own  GoTWfr 
Q  larger  mdm,  the  ioteteala  ot  huminilj  ad 
OTiliiitlon  irill  be  pcumoted  )>y  giving  up  the  Pacifio  Coat  M 
Mongolian  labor,  J  beg  rtapectfullj  but  firmly  to  dififer  fna* 
him.    There  ia  no  granod  do  which  we  are  bound  to  n 


But  Mr 


;.    Chatity  ia  the  fli 
oonld  not  feel  obliged 
person  that  would  phyucaUy 
Ids  children.     As  with  a  ^mily 


I  not  been  obaecved  by  China  for  a  ni 
de.     All  the  testimony  talcen  on  the 


itnen  id  Califoniis,  ipeikin) 


thfl  •!■  Hipnuiiu  bam  hiiH  to  pravenl  hifl  recurrtnow ChiDft  h;r  *>™<Be- 
IP  nvvf  at  bta  gnuEna  ■  tidnt^  'Hi*-  xniilA  ai  Uii  Bt«uniJ'ip  oanjpaiiiH 
Wmri  to  Mil"  ■»«  (not     J(  ■  ttlrl  11  obl.ined  for  him  br  otb™  he  li 

Mr.  JoMpii  J.  Hoy,  «  PhU»delphiji  morchEmt.  long  reailfnt 
yi^i^  of  Ilia  ChuieM  who  tuve  rticbed  m 


forty  miles  dS,Uaf),  id  which 

bmei-oon 

■  Ihe  Chinese,  in 

fl«U    M 

nod    until 

■heir  »hipn,ont   «, 

S»n    FrSE 

^iKO.  Callao.  Ho™.,  » 

.!»    The«.oaUed 

CO  led  froT 

within.  rodiusDf 

d  ooDsioted  of  tbe 

^joBlIy  P 

«ar,  -vbo,  williBgly  or 

j.ld  to  obt^n  food 

for  their 

amllimi,  oi  tor  guDbling  dchte  (the  ChiDMe.  u  yoD 

e™),<,rth 

It  i»  o 

eonne  >  mere  miauiw 

tirely  vol 

j«l  noiK 

Lie  under 

[he  IBurliugame  Treaty 

eniDiciit  Koiild  be 

olMriyJD 

tifi«l  in  diareBarding  tL 

tredtyu. 

llKj  single  gronii.l 

tMt  tI,o 

TFL'te.1  il!  i.n>vi3- 

iona.     Bn 

soSEi  thn 

pmiiiDgp 

roposiUons  Lb  the  S,.,.al 

ihir.T  .11. 

l"''r-i'rd'u>lur 
,1^  tuWtliW'o 

^  tight 

.hunld  dD 

it  in  JdIj-,  187».  hy  .! 

f  iiui  power  «ith- 

out  fufth 

r  natioB  to  Chinn.  ct 

li,ah.-r  » 

i^liould  do  il  in 

M 


M2 

JuiiiiiT.  1S80,  after  Doti^ng  ChinH  Umt  m  had  made  up  <m 
mindi  Co  dc  il.  Nearly  i  yeic  ago  CoDgresa  hj  joint  molatiim 
eiprened  its  diiKonteDt  with  the  eiisUng  trea^,  uid  tliaa 
clwrl;  gate  uolics  to  the  civilized  world,— if  aolice  wan  BHd- 
fol,— of  ths  desire  and  iountiaa  of  ouc  people.  Id  tta  lata 
actioD  of  Copgresa  the  opportng  propoaitioD  —  moved  aa  a  mln 
atjtute  for  the  bill  to  whiahl  gave  my  euppDrt— requestDdUie 
Pnaident  lo  notifjr  the  Empeier  of  China  that  Chineao  iBHt- 

would  not  piodiff  tlie  treaty  aa  we  deaired,  then  the  Pnaideet 
ahogld  notify  the  Emperor  tliat  after  Jan.  1, 1380,  the  UqiUd 
States  "ill  "treat  the  obnoiiona  Btipulations  as  at  an  Hid," 


the  hill  till 

we  pe««d  a 

d  the  aubatitaU 

the  foil  right 

to  nbiDgate  tto 

treaq.    Whether  it 

to  abrogate  i 

stterla.tjaa.'a 

Ictot  Molutinn,  ot 

e  Emperor  o 

China  d™dy 

that  if  he  wiU  not 

it  anyhow,-  m™t 

or  dei^iaion   t 

the  »;hoola  at 

ta«e«.aMiquett8. 

Theflntp 

■oiioBitiDn  rea 

ngoo  our  dan 

me  a  better 

node  of  pronri- 

fug  than  to  aak  th 

Emperor  of  China  lo  lO 

aenttoVmoA 

fiction  aod  [Dfotm 

liiu  at  th 

hat.  whether  be 

oDntenta  or  not,  we 

shall  on  ne 

It  New  Year 

Da,  treat  "th. 

gr,™  lo  do  jtub  w 

at  ha>  been 

will  cDtactaii  ■ 

donbt  who  eiamio 

s  the  whole 

admirable  ant- 

nary  ot  the  right 

nd  power  is 

opinion  deUnnd 

by  that  e«ioe.t  j 

rist,  Benia™ 

n  It.  Curtis. 

when  he  ma  a 

judge  ot  the  Udled  SUle.  S 

uprcme  Couii 

t.    Judge  Oalk 

«Jd:- 

^- tt  c«..t  1,  j«JW  »|^f^'^|J"^J  ""Zf^ 

TrD3: 

S^WErmi.L 

r..il,,i«a,_w 

irtialilt         I 


hHTe  no  right  to  do  so.    The  UIIe  about  China  closing  he 

question.  Last  jear  the  (oUl  (mount  of  our  cipcitg 
ChlnesB  ports  ouWde  of  Hong-Kong  »aa  but  9692,000. 
called  Hong-Kong  a  Chinese  pott,  but  everj  one  tno« 

lo-day  Hong-Kong  would  be  aa  opsn  In  u  as  Lueipoo 
speak  of  China  puni«hiiig  us  by  Huapcndaig  tnde  is  on 
BUgBBStion  of  fgnormoe.  Wa  pny  Cliini  a  large  bslai 
coin,  and  probably  we  tlvoya  shall  do  it.  But  if  the 
question  had  the  iniportan™  which  aome  have  erroni 


..tribaled  to  it,  I  would  not  « 

ck 

ilinuance  hy  pfrmil- 

lixg  > 

vicious  imuigraaon  of 

tooliea.    Tlie  Bnslol 

nerehs 

nk>  Lrfed  put  I^t  oomo, 
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zation,  does  he  the  senior  senator,  and  does  the  junior  also  [Mr. 
Benjamin  H.  Hill]  —  does  either  of  those  senators  feel  alarm  at 
the  presence  of  twenty-nine  Federal  soldiers  in  Georgia?  — 
There  are  just  twenty-nine  there  —  not  one  more !  And  they 
are  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Savannah. 

Florida  has  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  at  three  separate 
posts,  principally  guarding  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola  near 
which  my  friend  on  the  opposite  side  [Mr.  Jones]  lives. 

Is  the  honorable  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bailey]  op- 
pressed with  fear  at  the  progress  of  military  despotism  in  liis 
State?  There  is  not  a  single  Federal  soldier  on  the  soil  of 
Tennessee,  —  not  one. 

I  see  both  the  honorable  senators  from  Kentucky  here.  They 
have  equal  cause  with  Tennessee  to  be  alarmed,  for  there  is  not 
a  Federal  soldier  in  Kentucky  —  not  one  I 

In  Missouri  there  are  a  half-dozen  guarding  some  arsenal 
stores  I 

There  are  fifty-seven  soldiers  in  Arkansas,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Indian  Territory. 

I  think  my  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan]  is  greatly 
excited  over  this  question,  and  in  his  State  there  are  thirty-two 
Federal  soldiers,  located  at  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  that  is  in  danger  of  being  trodden 
under  the  iron  hoof  of  military  power,  has  not  a  Federal  soldier 
on  its  soil. 

Louisiana  has  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  guarding  ap- 
proaches from  the  sea. 

Texas,  apart  from  the  regiments  that  guard  the  frontier  on 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Indian  frontier,  has  not  one. 

The  entire  South  has  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  to 
intimidate,  overrun,  oppress,  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  fifteen 
million  people,  and  rob  them  of  freedom  at  the  polls !  In  tJie 
Southern  States  there  are  twelve  hundred  and  three  counties. 
If  you  distribute  the  soldiers  by  counties  there  is  not  quite  one 
for  each  county  ;  and  when  I  give  the  counties  I  give  them  from 
the  census  of  1870.  If  you  distribute  these  soldiers  territorially 
there  is  one  for  every  seven  hundred  square  miles,  so  that  if 
you  make  a  territorial  distribution,  I  would  remind  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Delaware,  that  tlie  quota  for  his  State  would 
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police  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
not  a  third  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  repeat, 
the  number  indicts  the  Democracy ;  it  shows  the  whole  charge 
to  be  without  foundation ;  it  derides  the  issue  as  a  false,  scan- 
dalous and  partisan  makeshift. 

What  then  is  the  real  motive  underlying  this  movement? 
Senators  on  that  side,  Democratic  orators  on  the  stump  cannot 
make  any  sensible  set  of  men  at  the  cross-roads  believe  that 
there  is  danger  in  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  dis- 
tributed over  the  South,  one  to  each  county.  The  moment 
you  state  it,  everybody  sees  its  palpable  and  laughable  absurd- 
ity, and  therefore  we  must  go  farther  and  find  a  motive  for 
all  this  cry.  It  is  not  the  troops ;  that  is  evident.  There  are 
more  troops  by  fifty  per  cent  scattered  through  the  Northern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  to-day  than  through  the  Southern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  yet  nobody  in  the  North 
speaks  of  it ;  anybody  would  be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  it ; 
and  therefore  the  issue  on  the  troops,  being  a  false  one,  con- 
ceals the  true  issue,  which  is  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  Federal 
presence  at  Federal  elections,  to  get  rid  of  the  civil  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  election  of  representatives  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
disguise  it  as  you  may  there  is  nothing  else  in  it  or  of  it. 

The  Democratic  party  simply  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
vision by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  through  civil  means ;  and  therefore  this 
bill  connects  itself  directly  with  another  bill,  and  you  cannot 
discuss  this  military  bill  without  discussing  a  bill  which  was 
before  us  last  winter,  known  as  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not 
permissible  for  me  to  discuss  a  bill  that  is  pending  before  the 
other  House.  I  am  aware  that  propriety  and  parliamentary 
rule  forbid  that  I  should  speak  of  what  is  done  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  but  I  know  very  well  that  I  am*  not  for- 
bidden to  speak  of  that  which  is  not  done  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  therefore  perfectly  free  to  declare  that 
neither  this  military  bill  nor  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill  ever  emanated  from  any  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  they  are  not  the  work  of  any 
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Uierrightfitllrorw 

nragriillyanoina 

TnlieU 

ved  by  tb 

how  Baemhl  mei 

U  the  tbrnslbat  thej  were  of  the  TCrrfirab  snd  bbei^r 

imporW 

OS  to  the  weU-bcing  anii  piusparfty  of  flo  ppopio 

Urn™. 

beliered  by  men  whr,  «o«  tlie  g™ 

■hining  light*  of  ti 

^tdsy.    Itwa.»o 

iHlievrfbylhaln 

imperio! 

tbB  illiidriona  «E 

fromKo 

tnnlty.    1 

was  so  btiieved  by 

.oed  the  oihci,  »as 


>c»ra  sUuuld 

put  on 

appro] 

[itiali 

,011 

bills, 

,  uid  ttatlbm 

ould  not  iB  1 

.d< 

■uppott 

the 

G„ 

inent  unffl  0.; 

,™rigned?    S 

iltlmt, 

,whe 

otaspeiwit 

,h6«lit,-l«n 

Ih. 

,WluEpactj..i, 

iid<l 

itio 

nl«l 

:™i„ga»ir^p-. 

undec  Uie  at: 


d  tlie  ii 


inof  olutlb 


ident  ivhom  they  had  obi 
uid  when  Mt.  C]a.j,  goaded  by  all  chese  cotiBidentioiUi  T«  ^ 
dotaate  llie  queatioo  in  the  Senate,  he  repelled  with  u^lh) 
■uggeitim  (^  Mr.  Williun  C.  Oivea  of  Virginia,  irho  Mttnpl*! 
.     .,  • ._.._._. ..  .  ,-  Mr.Cli^'ll* 


■poose 


;ciillHlandrei 


with  profit  to 
lUiio.  •lUiDDgh  Itia  amlur  aciucd  u  if  V  bid,  will  |Mm»lj 


A  leading  Den, 


Cure 


begin  approp 


lely  o 


ivordi  frODi  n  man  who  wa»  llien  In  mm  «■« 

nenl  of  the  United  Slates,  doiMg  hig  beM  lo  4»»T 

all  In.  power  >o  .  bloody  and  terribi*  !*««■ 

authority  of  the  United  Statet,  wMle  Ahnbu 

1  marching  at  tlie  oime  time  m  niBrtjidoiil  ia  Bi 

■trange  lime,  hnvo  fnllen  when  tlioee  of  na  whi  W 

the  great  honor  to  be  asaoeialed  in   higher  or  town  Av« 

-'-■■■■■— inn  of  the  Chmnna 

>  tliB  ilaon  of  Cm^m* 

'Lioti,  threatonii^  tti«Ti9 

~ c  pjtrt^tin  pc 


witli  Ur.  Lincohi  ill  the  adniiiiistni 
-Getde  oF  the  rcbe 


i,   plopo 


•Jl 


band  imdl  flveiy  wtige  of  ihe  war  meosureB  bu  been  wiped 
auti  The  VicE-Prcidileiil  df  the  late  cDnfedcrnc}'  bowled— 
piThapn  J  would  bettor  eof  atcEed  —  that  for  eiity  out  of  the 

HBtHKalB "  in  Ilie  Korlli.  niled  the  countiyi  end  in  IGCH  tlie 
■vna  jfenthmui  ftuliAtBd  hj  n  Bpaoch,  1  tliiiik  In-fore  the  LogiA' 
'  ~  lorglB,  tlmt  byn  reluiu  to  rnntTCBa  the  SouUi  mlglit 


tliinlBin 


■hi.:ii  tlie  South 


1  of  uilbei  Hmm.  l> 


I  of  furl> 


}F  pro^Boing  tl 

mnjoritf,  Idving  themBelvea  been  piirtiui|rJiiiT« 

mUtuT  of  tad  Iheiefore  the  legiilsUon  of  this  c 
Etinp«<I  and  Gublooed  in  s  Demomstic  i^ueuB  » 
federates  of  Ibe  Soutb  bold  the  mnjorit;,  it  tbo 
Mr.  StepiionSB  propheoy.  Vsrj  approprialelj  iIif 
tbst  Dontnil  aud  the  SenBtg.  andeT  tlisl  cootrol.  on 

poUcicd  Htieogth  from  Uie  Soutb.  eleuteil  fmm  t 
to  the  PresidenE  of  Che  Coiled  SUiles.  at  the  he: 
eoutlvo  DepBTtment  of  tlis  Ootrronieiit,  elected 

priDeipleB,  eiocted  in  opporftion  to  Uio  Jorty  thil 
bnuicheaof  Congrcm  li>daj  —  thej  baldly  say.  "" 


lodying  thna 
derivbig  lis 
i  Soutb,  s^y 


Thei 

pri-u. 

itlbe 

OtM) 

ami. 

u-ity  of 

"  We  will  have  tbiH  le^ielati 
rtmenlii  of  (he  Ooitnuaeat. 
M  think  it  irill  unaunt  to  rei 


lint  if  they  go  S< 
it  the  judgment  o 


which  the^  conCrc 
pointing  out.  Id  ro 
ml  ono-third  of  the 


of  SepmenUtiiei,  hu 

eoAUDltteee  the  South  bod  twe 
hononhle  Speaker  for  it. 
tirmtt  Mni  could  not  Avoid 
thirtjNfouT  ttAodlng  committer 
■m  not  calling  these  things  ui 
only  thawing  what  nn  sdmlral 


itiven,  of  the  forty4wo  atukUag 
ily-five.  I  am  not  blandng  tlw 
le  waa  hedged  in  bj  yy^iMii 
t.  Iq  this  very  Senuc,  out  of 
»  the  South  haa  Iwentj^K.    I 


nrd  unbefitting  tha 

■ ■■=  -oited  State*.    But  ■ 

here  and  there  on  -both  udee  •■  lo 
Uipect  tliat  the  dead  heron  of  the 
lieir  graves  sooner  thin  ha  riwsU 
mrteulragwi  iu  hig  propar  CoDrtto- 
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Jeur, 

even  i^li 

■iLMlf  hi 

m<^:  h.u<l  fnn.  St.  Udci.. 

it.tl>Brpiide>iidii>thel[f( 

■Uy, 

LetliB 

aids  □{  ttiii  Chsmbsr  nnu 

FTBSdBnt  od  lliB  pmiries  o 

pdlcnt.-iU.thEAtt,Brialnp, 

K,plf 

to  the  Fantx  Uuit  he  loved  ] 

Tl.. 

,„i.l,d™ 

^BdlcetlL 

Whep  yon  presEnl  th™  I 

PMffldenl.  who  hore  the  =o. 

eerved  with  )ionor  in  [he  Anny 

of  .he 

Ulifcof 

nqiQiise  fr^ni  his  Lfn  or  hia 

pen: 

■■J.u,,«™..a»s.t>tt.,l 

b™w. 

nmeuilMT  a  paraKApb  &Dm  Mr.  ,. „  «,<^v. 

of  8in«ll  pereonal  conBequenoo.  end  of  no  put 
It  it  Dot,  tlKKfon,  urith  KIIJ  intention  of  vindj 

JMti  bnt  it  ia  bnise  there  has  been  h  i«r«8t™t  a 
is  whiob  1  BO  nny  the  Senator  from  Conusctiaut  hi) 
pHt,  Id  mUiepreMnt  Mr.  Wsbaler  and  deolars  that  ■ 
ahM  of  hia  life  and  at  the  end  of  hie  political  « 
otni^fld  hit  viewB>  end  that  he  had  S' 


und  veiy  fiaukly  HDcl  magnBuimalul;  admitted  tliut 
b«D  iblo  ID  flad  that  Mr.  WelMt«i  bad  in  idj  ef 
thit  GoverDTn^Dt  E  "  confederacy  at  Slaits,"  but  ]i 

llio  Sttlca."    Let  mo  read  what  tbo  honorable  Ssiial 


"  1a  laol,  In  hh  oddnvtHl  C^v™  Sprio^ 


misGbiHVDUQ  bijok,  Knd  I  maj  My  hti  derived  his  fHole.  if  not  Ina 
iimjiiialioii.  from  tbat  Inulr.  whiob  a  oow  before  me.    It  ii  a 

oF  dtknon'leijged  ability,  of  lon^  and  emiueqt  aervioti  in  Lhu 
public  ciiuiicilh  — Mr.  AiexatiilFr  H.  Stepbena  of  Georgia.  It 
ii.  a>  I  have  snid,  a  uiKhievona  book.  It  ie  miachiev»us  in  its 
title,  it  is  minohiaviraB  in  ili  prefeue.  it  ia  miBchievoua  in  evety 
worf  fjom  lbs  opening  lo  Ihe  cloHng  chapter  j  and  it  la  mia- 
chievoOB  becauee,  ttlthangh  the  aiLtbot  Is  n  siucera  man  hint 


In  thia  book,  Mr,  St«pbanB  takes  the  grniinil  that  Ur.  Webater 
□r  Government.    On  tlie  font  hundred  anil  thiid  page  of  the 


ited  in  tliin  Chamber.    Mr.  Stephens  Itien  auj-ii  — 


in  Mr.  Stepheui  saja :  - 

Id  not  lana  vHb  Llm  [Mr.  1 
n  IBlklm  I  dill  loU;  >iid  c 


MUfj-  th 


plue  ID  ISei.  haadiug  it  daw 

"Tin  Wb  between  tbe  Stateis    imnc«,  ui  , 

lit  anmintiil,  Mc.  SlepheDB  endcBiora  (q  i 

SoutberD  peopl«' 
Mr.  Pieudent.  men  df  Snition.  or  tbe  mere 


.    When 


&e  ipeaBa  di  a  "  centiDeDlol  e 
affttki  of  an  ^'  impeml  republic ' 
Banatoi  irom  Cormecticat,  he 
npnbUe  of  ■oTenlgD  Statest"  I  * 
doelj  to  tile  Um  of  the  defin 
nibal  or  literHj  Dritidam  aa  to 
or  that  DDan  happened  in 


compact "  rhetoriiallj.irt 
)Lre  "  rhetDiiealljt  *h>D 


>f  tht  United  States,  it  wonld  m 


cpwer  to  uphold  itself,  or  whslliwttiWl 
if  tbe  States.  HvioE  snd  bnatUW  nJ 


Capon  Springs  the  bawa  o 


lereiolion  of  Sii  clmiign  of  view  Bbonld  be  esfabliahoil.  Bolh 
Hr.  GLcphenfl  in  bia  hidEoij  imd  Ihf,  hnnonble  Senator  from 
Ccmli«cticut  in  hia  epcech  qur<[eil  from  a  pamjiliteE  ccqiy  of  Mr, 

the  bDnomblu  Seilblor  vns  speaking,  lliat  be  was  Dot  apealaUy 

Uiink  me  teaal  in  courtes;  i£  I  tay  that  I  liave  diiooiered  sKIl 
leM  IsniiUsiitj  unr,  bgraoM  lis  need  not  burc  giine  to  Mr. 
gEopbena^  bEfltDTj  td  get  thoia  ex 


at  painiibli 


weiOiifurl 


in  UiB  Butbcntio  lifa  of  Mr.  Webattr,  lie  biogtspbj  tc 
Mr.  Webstet'g  tnenHa  are  nlUIng  to  ttuat  bis  fknje,  bin 
Geoige  T.  Curtis,  the  apoeoh  ii  given  in  fuU.  Jnst  ad 
flpceeb  nee  delivej-ed  tbjit  ume  deCualon  whieb  Ijiu  i 
&Dni  Cuniiectieut  inilioalei  went  nvcc  nil  tli?  Saiitb. 
eviiiyntiere  bemlJed  in  tbe  Santb  tbnt  Ur.  Webater  liui! 


&'"™Snj^m 


H[.  Stephei>9  does  not  quote  tha 


ig^laoe  (or  the  purposa 

tUioo 

nntrr  vbich  drifted  inb 

,  war  in 

ud  vliilih  Ii  driftmg  back  iti 

M  that 

theory  t. 

Hoir  itauid.  bsw  onjuBt  is 

iok  up  . 

>sde,i.s 

the  con. 

Himl 

DiHnioiaofMr.W.b.tei 

!.  when 

Mr.  Wei 

Isft  in 

the  Tei7  lut  yeu  of  h 

is  life. . 

uid  utter 

deUve. 

™d,ri.yoluq«,  of  hi»  works  oj 

1  which 

down 

W  posterity,  on  which  1, 

lO  rested  bis  fw, 

heiiiB 

^bcd  tormil  introduQti, 

ramtheH 

EiprtMrf  in  these  nrollDctliH  an 


On  these  speeches,  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Bb 
imd  in  the  House  snd  on  great  pnblic  occasionm  nrtd 
himself,  published  under  his  auspices,  be  committad  tiiad 
history ;  and  from  these  neither  Mr.  Stephana  in  his  miasl 


conUin  B  Atartling  nFuUlion  of  kII  the  tlieories  which  Ltty 
pretebd  Mr.  WebBler  had  wluiitHd  iu  the  cloung  daya  of 
lifg.    Let  me  Uke  one  instuiw  at  nadom. 

In  Bome  Tfij-  brief  remsrke  that  I  made  the.  other  aft^rE 


tiled   by   Mr.  Calhoun  and   Mr. 

Calhoun's  UWB  dufiiiition  in  his  ciilelirated  diacusHon  with  Mr. 
WebaUr,  and  I  tlrnik  Ifae  reaololion  essMj  fite  and  tills  Ihe 
idea  of  (he  Setiatar  frani  Connecticut  aa  to  the  true  Iheoiy  of 
Ihia  Governnieut  if  I  nDdrntcod  liim  Biighl.  Mr.  Calhoun 
flibinittcd  the  followiiig;  — 

That  ii  (ho  Oonioctatio  (hwry  to-day.  I  doubt  if  there  is  s 
senator  on  Iho  other  aide  of  the  Chainljet  who  wiU  controvert 
Iheae  words  of  Mr.  Calhoun:  the  furiaiiT  from  Connecticut 


Tho  honombJH  Senator  from  Comiccliout  devote.1  coneiil 
ahlB  UinB  the  other  day  to  ihonlng  that  the  Conslitulioi 
ConreBtion  in  1T87  eipressly  eioluded  the  idea  that  they  «■. 
Cmndiug  a  natjon.    Ur.  Wcbiter  fartiiei:  on  in  (be  same  ai«i 


Ji.i 


.•«U  UTHVLSD  SULh." 


very  rdolutiov  whiah  he  hea  juat  i«od  vuted  down,  i 
down  on  miitiun  uf  Mr.  Ellxnoith  of  CoaaeetieM? 

All.  Blai^ik.    Ko.  ^ri  iiialciul  of  being  voted  doi 
Yoted  uji.    I  will  r«ad  vhut  Mr.  Webuler  sa}-! :  — 

•^Tb»ITHiLqli&n  wuftdopledoil  th4  3fllh  of  Mmv,  ITB7,     Af 


Mr.  WoUUrconlSiiuea;— 

iiH  unnidiiinili.aBl  ii4«al  ihu  MlHma.  andBA 


S/SS'B?SlS;if 


iH^tol  thUifd 


UiOT  '^•*"  J*-    ?*W  '^'*|'  "i"(|"'».  '•^J".  "W  MWMti. 


In  yLcw  of  llieu  df  clBmlioiis,  I  do  mit  tliink  Ihe  S< 
Connecticut  -r  the  honorable  nulb„t  ut  tlint  book  t 
quote  Sir.  «>b«*r  >e  eayiiig  ilmt  llii  Union  iru  • 
between  Sialics."    The  aenae  in  whith  Mr.  WaU 

Conatilulion  hj  llie  eevenil  Suiea. 
He  Mid.— 


CrmDecrieut  dw  gih  Hud 

that  point  the  pi 
rolifluiliail  at  d 


rolkBctivFly,  »n<Liuil«  the  peoplB  of  t£ 
Sltm  be  WH  lupugB  ekutly  ■pplici 


DouWJ™  Un  ptopit  o(  Iha  agnnl  SUM,  Uh 
the  peoplB  of   t^  UaiLed  SUIBI^    but  It  1«  U  t^ 


Witiunit  otmtlnDldg  Chete  «itracts«  Mr,  Prefiident,  I  4un 
to  call  tbe  jttMDtioD  (^  the  B«iiate  —  I  hope  T  do  not  onrntB 
Uuir  importuiEa  —  to  Ilia  only  occBuons  on  viliicli,  b^ilH  Ihii 
Capon  spring!  speech,  which  Mr.  Webster  himeeU  laiiininil  b 
correct  by  letter,  Mt.  Stephens  resla  his  eitrBordiniij  doip. 
They  a™,  Srat,  a  letter  wUch  Mt.  Webetet  addre»d  wba  it 


miiwnt  firm  of  Britiah  meroliantA  ai 

In  London  trying  to  n^otiate  loana 

A  doubt  TU  euggested  u  to  whether  under  tha  I 

InhOrilioii  that  no  State  could  emit  bills  o(  credit  > 

Hit  right  to  negoUalB  a  loan  by  isaoing  bonds,  and  Mr.  VM" 
at  the  requwl  of  the  merohants  to  whom  I  have  refomimti 
an  eiplanatory  letter.  Bectuae  Mr.  Webster  eaid  in  ei^tf^ 
the  differeiil  poweta  of  the  Ststea  and  the  United  8tat»  ftw 
emment  that  it  had  been  left  to  the  States  to  regnlaU  Ih* 
own  oredil— I  need  not  lead  the  whole  letter,  it  ii  ■"»! 
pegea  in  length  —  Mr.  Stepheni 


negabiei  eroij  pta«uin[ 
Stephens  endeavored  to 
Che  cloung  paragraph  i  - 


It  w 


r,  Blaine.    I  bare  iwd  a  greit 
Dsming,  md  I  nil]  read  more  brfu 

iti  euwpl  wbjit  yoti  ra&d.  from  Web 
r.  Blaine.  I  ai-i  obliged  to  the 
It  ifi  eqimllod  only  bj  Dogberr 


llcgalion 


,  bud  tbfit  thift  refuBul  voe  a 
lol'tliefnul  tb»tMr.Wel*i.-: 


[onsofMr.  Cnlhnun  were 

i  ill  December,  lSi^. 

'RB  befon  Uia  Senatg,  ni 

ikII  (or  palitioil  debale,  to 

r  acvenl  i 

iionllH.    Onthe22d 

..h.lB3a,eftertheyh.db, 

,en  p^Bi 

„iB,i  by  the  Seaau, 

ebtter  refemd  1„  U.em 

s,  ii.  fEKStd  to  the 

pTDceeded  with  Bome  nmarka  which  1  am  diBpoaed  to  tUdk 
might  now  b«  uldrencd  lo  Ihe  other  aide  of  tbe  ChBlw. 
nuitatis  mutandir^  iad  ive  ahould  hardly  realize  tliiLt  fetMjWrt 
had  gone  by.  L«tme  letA  a  single  piinigniph  —  I  iriihltatn 
ori^nsl  wilh  me,  addretaed  u  Hr.  Webater  (hen  iililiiiMil  it 
— H>  tha  oppoflitfl  aide  of  Che  Chamher. 

dungia  ol  aimpattaa  and  oursBiiDu  mgainrt  the  UoveniDH^^^^B- 
— ._IIa,dri];deiwnillatinpiiRuti..«.uru,l„  Ihs  taut— .  h ** 
inipDkKil  UH^)(ire«LDii>  of  (ha  miSmif^ 


^li^aji— «[j 


aide  of  tlie  CUi 
I  ought  no 


■h  this  cliarge  of  Jlr.  Weln 
ia  bueil.    I  tliiuk  tlie  SfiiBlor  from  CoiiDecticut  iutimoled  that 

B  itraiig  iuculeutal  mlunniK  tliut  if  he  dill,  it  wonla  contain  bI] 
Uwl  bo  had  silnded  to  about  Mi,  Webiter'n  alleged  approving 
re&rBuce  to  aompaat,  or  qoaf^deriLEion. 

TlisMarkA  Cnope  letle  nasal  lie  of  courtesj  iu  answer 
to  a  gentleman  of  Iha  nana  a  Ma  Gsocgia,  uviting  Mr. 
WeUuir  lo  attend  a  Sutla  fair  U  'A  ebUe  w  le  nith  bii 
owu  felinilj  of  Luiguage        ej,  gn  a  tnral  topics,  and 

toward  the  clooe        Li  f      wing  — 


Could  than  be  ■  more  f 
Mr  of  the  National  Uo   n 
qnotatioii?     It  ea  (  f 

of  Mr.  Alexnnd     il  S  e 


if 


EULOGSr   OF   SENATOR    CHANDLER. 


Hb.  Pbuidgnt,  —  Mr.  Chandler  Bpnjig  from  k  Btnmg  km  if 
men  and  wbb  reared  in  a  State  which  baa  shed  loatn  m  oAn 
CammoDwesltlis  by  the  gift  of  her  native-barn  and  hnHlln- 
bred.  She  gav<  Webster  to  MaaBschusetta,  Chief  JniliB  On* 
it.  Ohio,  General  Din  to  New  York,  and  Horace  QtmIc;  to  tte 
head  of  American  jcumaliflni.  Mr-  Chandler  left  N«ir  Hh^h 
■bite  before  he  attained  hia  miioiity,  and  with  limitid  («•• 
niMj  [Moarcee  sought  a  home  hi  the  invitmg  terriloij  of  tb 
Nortb-WeM.  He  w(g  endowed  with  great  pbyalcal  itn^tli, 
nrnarkaUe  pomn  of  endurance,  energy  that  could  notbainV' 
tued,  wimge  o(  (be  highest  order;  iraa  imbued  witb  pllael- 
plH  which  thronghout  hia  life  Were  iulleiible,  wai  intdUgat 
ud  well  inBtnicted,  and  was  thus  in  all  reapeota  eqnlpFad  fct 
>  career  in  the  great  Commonwealth  where  he  lived  (Bit !«» 
and  preapered  uid  died. 

For  a  long  period  fbilowing  the  second  war  with  Qmt 
Britain  the  Territory  of  Michigan  waa  govemed  by  <i»  et  tta 

pure  and  honorable  life,  whose  gtaee  and  kindoesa  of  BBur, 
and  whose  alnioat  unUmited  power  in  what  waa  then  ■  rBiiott 
fronUer  Tettitory.  had  enabled  him  to  mould  the  large  B^ori^ 
of  the  eailj  aettlors  to  his  own  political  viewa.  When  hi  M** 
Mr.  Chandler  reached  Detroit  General  Caas  had  left  the  HM 
of  hia  long  reign-fct  reign  it  migl.t  well  be  clleJ-t" 
usunie  control  of  the  War  Deiiartment  under  one  of  the  tloBf 
eat  adnihuatraUoDB  that  ever  governed  the  countij.  Th«  gn* 
otity  ct  young  men  at  twenty  jeare  of  ag,  natumllj  Mtt* 


»ity.    He  waa  bom  A»  M 


A  leoognizcd  power  iji  the  politiaU  field ; 
of  Mte  cnwiied  wilh  viutor^^  wdutd  be  at 


oDghoto 


pen 


In  onB  of  tbo  maBt  eioiluig  periucls  of  the  struggle,  General 
Can  tptike  pubUclj  of  not  oujojing  the  hoDOL'  of  Mr.  Clieadlcr's 
uiquuDlaade.  Tfarca  jean  nfternsnl.  ae  Mr.  Chsncller  de- 
Ught£d  to  tell  with  good-aatiired  aud  pardopelile  beeBting,  he 
eacriad  to  General  Caw  t,  latter  of  iutrodaeliDa  fiom  llie  Gov- 
ermir  of  MioIiiBBn  which  m  impieased  llie  Gtoetal  that  lie 
to  bo  puhliolj  rend  in  llus  Cbaoiber  end  placed  on  lh« 


ud  tbU  in  tlie  buur  nf  bupnme  iJinil  to  tiie  i 
HKV  DAer,  General  Caai  Dud  Mr.  Cbflndlcc  « 
mamtjUQing  Ilie  Uaiun  of  Ibe  Statfs  by  the  e 
power  of  the  Goiwninent.    Thej  Bleep  their 


ot  of  ht 


3j  jwrtiBl  rc-aclion.  and  in  1866  Mr.  Sucb 
tlie  PreaJdeoi.';.  Mr.  Chandlertoak  liu  le 
lu  this  b.(dy  on  tl«  day  of  Mr.  Bachaaau'i 


Z!i 


■  UF  SEKATOB  CIIAKDLEB. 
o  plAjed  the  bold  g 


a  high  slalie  i  _    . 

williDgto  cast  all  upon  the  haiard  of  the  die.  The  pu^n 
oppoBitlon,  W  which  Mr.  Chandler  belonged,  WQfl  «Mk  ID  BUB- 
hen  but  lUong  In  chancier,  iutelleot.  end  influsDoe.  Stnid. 
■rilli  hie  philosophj  of  optimism,  his  deep  study  into  thendi- 
iog  of  politioil  (ones,  and  his  afflueuoe  of  rhetoiio,  WH  ik 
aonpted  leadei.  He  «u  lustalDed  by  Sumner,  wiUi  Ui  •«Uk 
of  iouning  and  hia  huming  teal  tor  the  right ;  bj  Feaxodn, 
Ie»  philosophic  than  Senard,  less  learned  thui  Sumur,  hot 
d  akilled  o' fence  tluui  either;  by  Wmdn*» 


u  the  dijB  of  tlie  < 


.n  the  1 


'ealth,  -^ 


nlli&T 


uld  h 


or  drawn  the  b"ord  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gidc 
and  tbigh  the  Amalefcilea  who  appeared  anew  in  tbe  ptneoi 
of  tbe  Caialiera;  by  Collamer  >viee  and  leamo<1,  pun  and  Hf 
nified,  a  Donioript  lather  in  looV  and  in  tact ;  by  John  P.  H-^ 
who  never  faltered  in  liis  devotion  tu  tbe  abti-alaTBTj  CUM 
and  who  hui  eariiei  than  any  of  lue  aasi>ciatea  bntken  hia  lU 
anee  with  the  old  parUes  and  given  his  eloquent  vmoe  to  tin 
aue  of  the  despised  Naiaceues;  by  Trumbull,  Mut^  lUi 
untiring,  the  Brat  Repulilloan  eenator  ftum  thai  gnat  BM 
whieh  hae  «nca  addwl  eo  innch  to  the  grandeur  and  gatj  t 


m,  historj-i  by  H, 

smiin,    «th    1 

long  train 

i::r:;s:%^ 

Sdelity. ; 

nted 

>vho  cam. 

!  auevtotboM 

..leas  witl,  . 

te  hehini 

1  him,  with  iu  falA  aai  it 

d  who  alon 

,eof 

mu-triou. 

Senate  of  IBR  1 

Cm. 

.  ivLle  on. 

1  variid  upnhM 

11  the  gnv. 

erumeiitotmrtl* 

Uganin 

il«day.r,fMonn<.nnd* 

after  a  p 

rolonged  an 

[1  stc 

in-ivailnnMOl 

.trcngth 

ith  the  0 

ttuchnient 

Df  hiaUn^tl 

teepect- 

jfhisoppon 

Ihe  lieaHy  good  wi 

>sl>ea  at  iD. 

'ith  those  me 

n  Mr.  Ch. 

>udIev«KndiAi 

'r^"e"ta 

Hie  inlh 

felt,  and  Utpm 

;day 

iter  at  tlw 

1  time  i^d  tMti 

elfeDt  o( 

r  Chandler-, 

like  llw 

nddition  ot  a  fa< 

division 

of  troops  K 

iRcd  in  a  1 

withui 

roe.    He 

Olioourag. 

Xinapir^*-. 

Ui  Uh  PteBldiinct}.  Cliiuigsd  li;  tliii  triqmph  and  Uie  stsRliug 
crmlA  whicfi  fbUowAd  isGo  ■  mijotltj  partr  fu  the  S4iiat&  Iba 
Re!>ubncHii>  tannd  nnay  of  thdmldtat  nnd  MeO,  kadere  Daiiied 
onij  to  Ihedutrra  of  tba  nilDori^,  aid  not  Bttfdto  assume  irilh 
grace  bhiI  emcieiic}'  tbe  tuk  of  adminiatrative  leadenlup,   They 

of  defEnse.    Tlify  wei«  like  some  of  Ihe  British  ragimeiibi  in 
~  tba  French  [lail  could  laaiat  theia.  nud  iiiiuo 


It  ms  ti'or 


au[ieTb  DoumgiT  under  tlip  donbi 
fitfagglfl  batM'eeii  brtfthron  of  th 
da  lU  tfiin^  ta  dani  til  things. 


I ;  Ida  rcodlneaa 


qnlakDwa  Ui  tike  fasue  wltll  tlie  lulitiiiiisIraEion  wiien  ha  thoagllt 
a  great  DBmiiiign  wn*  abunt  to  ba  mined  Ijj  ivlint  waa  [f  nncd. 
the  FttliHin  policy :  hia  inajJring  pnjaeoB'.  Iiis  humEag  zeal,  his 
aleep7eH  vi^apee.  his  liroed  ajTnpatiiies.  ' '    ^   ' 


g  faith  ill  the  Si 
a  hm 


ninh  ai 


in 

M»  Ctmmber.    Hi.  melhode  tvbtb  learned  W    H,  » 

pliin  and  jet  oloriuent ;  aggreu 

ve  and  yat  careM ;  bnnvUt. 

■howing  brayado.    What  h 

knew,  he  inow  vHh  p«wU»| 

l"ayH  at  hie  cot-omiA  -i  ka 

r  declined  a  ciudlenge  la  t 

e  liata.     "Hero  aod»D."«i. 

iDotlo,  and  liii  entire  wna 

lori^l  car«r  a«emed  .nddad  iv 

Mr 

Calb^uQ  Uia  clBHic  defianc 

ever  tade.  when  he  qwiri  M 

«™-«d,.™,„ 

,t^r.'^'i",iil:^ 

V 

ir.Cha.idlei'.bDHwneer.] 

tn^oa  Of  an  importuit  Cabinet  pasilion.     Cttlled  1™  null  at 
OrBt  U,  tU  lead  o(  ti«  lourior  D,i«rto,Bt  bywSli*. 

HIa 
Me 

reluotance  and  wWiMit  *biM. 

jaata  had  bome  the  inei 
aa  Ihe  rich  reward  of  eou 

geouraeinthe  Seotairi^ 
liable  fruit  of  mu,,«,riliN- 
Ueaa friends.     The    untiliii  - 

«ve„]jenticieedbj„,«, 

y  who,  a  year  later,  vm  ■«■ 

aud 

ng  iuauBlrj,  and  hie  inRc 
nl  fcr  thorough  orpiniiati 
diapnMh  of  pubUc  busiiiH 

0  hie  executive  abaa,,U.p** 

.hie   mtegtilj;   to  htitdntllUt 

ful 

"•^'.i-iJsrsE 

Colonel  Beataa,  bs  did  not  use  the  i 
without  meanhig^  nor  did  he  ever  p 

Mm  in  the  pimn  Ant]  vlgoroUB  Salod  i 
hii  was  a  wbtri  friqnd,  an  bouest  hat«i 
In  the  iDoer  einle  ol  borne  life.  : 
enoe.  Ml.  Chudlor  Irae  ehlnlrjo  in  r 
affact[am  nnd  exwptioDall;  happ;  ID 

wets  Doe  Ditd  dU  kid  aside  wheo  be  sa 
or  dlepensed  graceful  aud  genorDue  h 


didwnibled.    Te  de 


uf  a  man  wbD  Btood  en  the  C4niijic9  of  ag«  without  onoe  feel- 
iqg  its  ffeabnesA  or  naTising  its  decay;  who  pBBsed  Biity-«iic 
jetn  in  Uiia  world  nithont  inKng  a  single  day  of  menMI 
oDtivitj  ar  phTslul  Htrea^h :  wlio  bad  a  boaineBa  cnreer  of 
iiDbroten  proBpetity ;  who  bad  atbiioed  a  Ibiutb  election  to  the 
SfliiatB  of  the  United  Stnlea.  an  honor  enjojed  by  [ewor  men  in 
the  Hepablio  than  even  lid  Chief  Itulerahipt  and  who  atrengtlieU' 
ingwith  hia  yearfl  stood  higher  in  the  regaril  of  hiaooantrjaiec, 
fimorwithhlecouatituency.iienrarlo  bia  friendB,  ind  dearer  to 
his  tindred,at  tbe  cloae  uf  liiacirEer  [hurj  on  aujr  preL-eding  day 


of  hi 


.venlful  11 


bom  dBUsguiahed  u  the  j 

negn^VTDDgs.   Tbe  queBtian?  owe  tbeirorigi 

lug  ot  pWlmthropie  interest,  nnt  to  any  novel  or  ndkd  ikut 

Ant  nniTeiMl  suffice,  but  lo  Hit  (act  that,  in  Uu  jadpwt 

Idled  to  attain  Ihe  ends  hoped  for  when  Ibe  frsnohto  1M  'am 
ftmdi  foiled  a.  a  means  of  more  completely  miom%  Hm 

irtith  genemlly  attaehe.  to  power;  failed,  knd«d,  Im  wmf 
thing  eicept  lo  inoreiBe  Hie  political  weight  and  iiiril^Hi  il 


watd  il,  argue  that  the  important  franolik»»  p» 


tion  i  tint  hit  advance  iu 
ohatruded !  end  that  ol 


ment  hindm  U 
:ial  br&QobM  l(«i 


Lion  inevitable     t»M 


thei 

rhit* 

noe  foi 

»  contest  In  whioh  the 

(ormer  ia  sure  1 

obe 

■msWl 

led,  and 

thit  the  -ithdn 

malef 

the  fuueli^n 

conflict, 

«.to«  kindly  r, 

OoYt 

whitt 

lo  each 
It  undsr 

race  tlia  lirgeBl 
which  both  «e  ( 

lompelleJ  lo  Uve, 

lity, 

xofn... 

n  whose  ?iewii  a 

1  hastily  Bunmai 

ized 

do  D 

S 

«™plat 
B  of  thu 

^£? 

is  n  large  (nclt 

the 

<|itii[| 

loiimeot 

,     Yot  a  i»  qnJt 

Ale  that  they  1 

of  CO 

|j  ought  1 

la  the  dllficully, 
end.    Under  IV 

r-™ii 

«  the  impoesihi 
;elien.  ee  it  is  , 

lily, 

rued. 

U^diml 

strength  eould, 

inly 

,  fmm 

the  emu 

lUld 

^ 

In  for 

.  the  negro  by  some  i^di 
bidden  by  the  FiflMiiUi  i 

I'eL™ 

rer^peHj™ 
iienl  to  <Ii:,frsn= 

y'e 

atuncmat  nympBthiien  in  the 
•be  negro  dlffninchiHIid  nn  luti 
■eartd  wilh  the  btliet  that  tl 


tliB  South  10  eudate  any  [ 
ol  the  negro.  Inilinnl  g 
Btmtheni  pBopla  the  ave 


Oongfese  it  tlie  oDnBtJludonal  and  I 
shridgmont  of  BUftnge.  In  Iho  u 
of  legilly  or  equitably  depriviug 
eioeft  with  unnlccmie  peniJty  1< 


nllh  the  njasa 
lie  done  withr 


w> 

1 


fltlumlgrlht 

auffiage.    Ho 

noulfl  in 

etend 

S»>wai«aa>d«ol 

unfit  be  it  froni  tbe  tiipe 

die  flist 

bMkw 

>[d  Btgp  ilnll  1 

l*k«i,>iidh> 

would  »1ap«.  if  not  i 

ual  shatMldMW 

rrtiotxooh 

.  dependent 

ind  defe 

n>=l«i 

<:ondiUnin«n 

■wit  in  i^ni 

pl,  «.ather 

de.     For  Um  Ul 

(oAir,lmpetlMUjsi,iojed 

by  the  negro,  it.  frwdii 

nnjuta;  «.a 

illegnlly  cun 

uritj  dfSled. 

and 

afur  aU,  tLa  im 

■hieldoftbe 

formot 

de  which  WMdar 

hpC  ^t  the  n 

raelty^nrtnon 

llevit 

UonnoftlmM* 

lyntem,  wIjm 

earried 

»ith  i 

the  >dKddla(<t 

-Th6«0 

Ing  even  tba  t«» 

pOHibilitj  0 

securing  Ihs 

eg.l  di. 

«nient  ot  th*  M| 

ucCioQ  of  rep 

tllsid»h»(lM 

for  p«»tion 

on  thia  queit 

ion.    Ba 

for 
nendm 

>e  oUu.«  ii,(M 

lioD  the  So.] 

Ih  would  l« 

ybewh 

lly« 

dOT  tha  ooMnl,  i 

lepJljnnd^ 
Union  ind 

ought  "%re. 

of  tlujM 

the   C 

who 

rebelled  ■0da( 

prevent  this,  and,  if  It  ««# 
because  of  sTarion  anljilM 


of  it!  dIbat  idIpdC  nnd  of  iu  exprewi  pravldioufl,  Tbose  wha 
sreDtsd  the  Canfeilerale  Govemmeat  may  be  In  eiislugirB  p«- 
■enbiD  o(  power  thraughout  the  Saulb,  Iqt  th&y  ah  not  fid 
&irlj  luid  legnHy:  aud  Ihey  will  not  be  permitted  lo  continue 

derogation  and  in  delkniB  d[  the  rights  not  merely  of  Ibe  negro 
bntsf  Ihs  wbitB  nan  in  ill  otliei  Hodcne  of  tbe  country.    In- 


H  inmiot  RUnd  befon  «ipi»nre 
:  of  [wbtlc  opinion.    No  ihiiper 

loandal  t<i  (he  whole  couDtiy. 


oefipons  o(  defense 
low  ulNieta  the  Soutl 

of  Ibe  diafmnchiBe 


of  the  House  of  RepFeieiitalivea  of  the  Utiited  6la£n  sh^ 


III  I 


le  Unit 


StBtea  S^nute.  or  one  vote  moni  tluji  iiiie-tluni  in  Ilie  Horn 
HcpreienUiliveB,  ehnll  be  recorded  eguinst  it;  Bad  if  tline 
iKcnritifiB  Aud  BdfegUArdfi  Abould  givo  way,  l^en  the  disfrAn' 
obiAement  caukt  not  bo  eSected  go  Jong  a4  a  majoriEyin  one 
Inanoh  ID  the  Legi^Aturea  of  one  State  more  than  a  fourth  ci 
ill  tho  StAtce  should  refuM  to  lusent  tu  it,  oiii]  refill  ta 

huinin  rigbt  on  lli»  pontinent  ia  mots  complelely  guuranteed 
thAn  tliQ  right  Against  dia&aoohisoraont  on  oecouut  of  m-:e, 
color,  or  prericDs  Doudi^on  of  asrvitLde.  HB  embodied  in  tho 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  CoimtilLitioii  tif  tlio  Tiiited  Stntes. 


n  in  Cod 


u.  In  1S66  CongleH  I 
s  whiph  meralj  gav«  the 
'il  Tighta,  or  citjzenahip- 

lidding  tJw  Slates  to  nithJ 
^  tbem  to  grant  Lt  bj  the 
pat  ahouM  be  reduced  ii 


I  1866  the 


>(  age 


from 


it«p  woB  talt«n  of  declaring  tliat  "the  right  of  citlEo^  b'  ^ 
United  States  to  >oCb  ahall  not  be  abridged  b;  His  V>K^ 
SUIes  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  «»*" 
ODiidltioc  of  servitude."  A  most  important  proviww  b  tUi 
imeDdmentiB  the  inhibition  upon  the  "United  StslM"  aiinU 
Biipim"uiy  SUtartofit  wouldnot  be  among  the  Im|i"^1i 
ItiBlti  of  a  great  political 

nuhlDg  fiir  power,  that,  in  tbe  absence  of  this  eipreaMg 
tbg  United  Stales  might  DHUme  or  usurp  Che  right  W  A 
the  negro  of  BiiBrage.  and  then  the  States  irauld  not  In 
jscted  Id  the  forfeiture  of  representatiou  providea  h 
■  ienth  A - 


of  suffrage  by  Slate  an 

people 
■vemi  would  bs  one  oC  those  revolutione  ' 
B  social  Older  and  endanger  the  authortt' 
he  no  step  backward,  but  under  the  provie 
r  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  iiiili  iiiiwil^l 
appropriate  legislation,"  there  will  be  appliad,  trou  ttal  k 
I,  fitfully  pcrhnps  and  yet  certainly,  the  reatnii^  Mi 
ecting  edicts  of  National  authority. 
-  ■  ' already  hinted,  there  will  be  no   BtlaBft^ili 


eduiatiinial  qualification,  beciiuse  by  the  last  obihiib  Ite^iMINi 


^w 

I 

luid  E  Btjtl  iHPger  niiinUr  wlin  oowld  nol  write.    Tbrns  was. 

of  oonrse,  a  slili   grailer  numbar  of  negroes  of  Ihe  MliiB  Dgra 

who  Doui.l  not  reail  ur  whM;  bur,  in  Iba  nine  jiara  Hat  hMa 

grealer  admnca  in   llie  eiluoitiod  of  tlie  negroes  than  in  tlie 

sduiulkin  of  Uw  poorwliilw  of  the  Soiilhiaua  ItHjuyon  an 

tioD  vould  be  in  IsTor  of  «1e  «liile>,  Iha  absolute  eiclasian 

el  [b«  wbitea  in  «>n>a  of  tba  States  wnuM  be  send;  an  great 

« that  of  the  negmei.   Nor  wonld  a  property  teat  openle  with 

diminish  the  negro  vote  wonld  also  cut  n£f  a  Tery  large  nnmbet 

of  nhlles  from  tba  sufFjuge. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

il   nol  ptSL-Ucsl   bnt    sjieenjaave.     Vet.  nnleas   it   can  U  on- 

■ 

■ 

■ 

to  enjoy  it  if  Impaired.    For  mjself  I  answer  the  second  (tgec 

■ 

■ 

tbo  fint  in    thfi    negaliie.    If  the    question  Here  again   sub- 

■ 

initted  to  the  jnilgmont  of  Congrea.  1  would  vote  fot  giiffcage 

■ 

in  Uie  light  of  eiperienoe  wilb  mora  confijence  than  1  lottd  for 

■ 

it  hi  the  light  of  OD  oiperinient.    Had  the  finiieliiHi  nol  been 

bestomd  opon  the  negro  is  bis  aluuld  and  .™pon  of  dufBiise, 

Uw  demand  upon  the  Geneial  Gn>eminenl  to  interfere  for  UiK 

iHini 

■ 

■ 

been  triiling  compared  to  that 


e  been  dem 


irould  hi 


Fry  enaSiai  ud 


I  lemhnd  the  States  that  rebelled 

uj  will  he  ooroplete,  absolute  nml  uiiquPBtloneil  "t<"- 
>  light!  that  an  gusnnteed  hy  tlie  CoiiHtinilJDn  at  IbB 
id  AkU  be  enjoyed  in  every  SUte— as  the  admlnliliWion 
m  "•  lanred  id  Magna  Chart*  —  •■  promptly  acii  wi"*- 
lays  frnly  and  wiliout  sale;  complately  ood  wiUmM 


M  at  laOawag  p>pei.] 


thew 


it  the  editor  of  the  JVtrf  A  Ammmn  J(<Wa«, 
01  desire  of  n.iue.lhc-  brief  artiolo"!!!!*! 
logro  auttmge  was  Bulmiittcd  to  the  pmflt 
Jd  to  it,  and  in  turn  tlioit  artiflea  hoTobra 
lit!,  lud 


Garfield,  the  replies  are 
DercLoeratic  party,  sod  dii 
nils.  Qenersl  Gaiileld  i: 
ibent  6nA  hooorahle  part 

tliab  nuUrnig  in  left  me  hu 


n  Ihua 


Mr.  Wendell  Pl.Llli 


,    Mr.  Phillips  is  aeiOxT  a 


Bt  thiBU,Uiayby  Mr, 

Phaiiift  be»u»  ISO 

Y  did  Dot  roduoe 

Ul8  Confederate  SMI« 

,flm  them  by  dir 

ct  eiercine  of  Federal 

tJifl  jodgDifljiG  uf  viy  m 


nogniii 
UmoB. 

aent  for 
Oip.t«n 

guamdly  of  the  validity  d 
d  of  poiuioB.  to  ita  Midi™ 

the  >™r  debt  of 
and  Ibeir  iridawi 

lEllion  ur  for  the  tm 
ienimonl*  for  libe 

to  hawed  BrdT"u'blr"l^tr 

bolt^ug't"  a=  ..rigiual  Ibirt 
tnrios.    Mr.  PhllltliB  ■'•mid  I 

gold  Mr 

mh»vB 

rbitrary  ■ 

PhiUii»  hive  tiid 

he  oondiHon  of  Tc 
ommitlod  the  fifne 

publkan  psrtj  could  have  adopted  the  polioy 
Hr.  f  liillips  commendH :  nod  impossible   that   it  oonii  Ht> 
mooeedgd  if  tho  attorapt  had  b«en  maite- 

Of  tha  replies  nude  by  tlie  etlier  gentlemen,  H— "***  ■* 
th>;  hug  betn  and  in  with  the  Democratic  party,  tt  k  )»(•' 
imtOij  ChU,  with  the  eiceptiou  of  Mt.  Blair,  they  igTM  >W 
tha  D^Ri  Du^it  not  to  be  diefran<^hbied.     As  ail  thaaBVtia- 

•nt  poutioD  ouet  be  taken  ut  i  great  itep  forwuil,  wd  ■■  ■■■ 
UleilUioD  of  the  wiBdom  and  coutage  of  the  RepnUhm  pM? 
■t  the  tiine  they  were  violently  oiipoBing  ■  "^ 

generel  eiprrasion  leaves  Mr.  Blair  to  be  t 


pares,  pMBeasing  HiuiiigB  nnd  ese^Miti 

iD  the  Ihitk  of  Iho  figtil,  Mil  hns 

0    liiBlorr  an  EI 

nbitton.  to 

gTBtif;  whirb   Din;  Dot  pkoe  biiD  i 

Dl    JVQjy  prill 

t  .ad  hie 

ii.l  what  i>bould 

u  Ihe  Sonlh  u  pKiLilHly  whnl  i>  id 

aladed  in  hia  0 

the  great  qua 

.U«K    IhEt 

abauld  diitlBfniiiih  i  populu  louder,  tlm  fceene«  of  1 

■ledohffiu 

uid  lie  "  hsd  fnigottsN  to  add  thit  li) 

lahoiddhepoeli 

Mt.  Lamiir  oHira  a  aiolart  (o  Gov 

emor  Hampton, 

!     Hegen- 

.abi%,a„dp. 

asenM  tho 

oecnbitiBf'  and 

Dpliaiist— Boibodring  soniB  of  tha  ohanieleristios  oi 

f  Mt.  C«l- 

houD  whom  he  dcToulIj  rolloved,  uni 

.t  of  Mr.  Bowin" 

1  »hom  h> 

alwajs  opposed    Mr.  Ljimw  a  the  01 

.!)■  nisn  ui  pabh 

ie  life  who 

ud  be  prulMd  in  Ifa^  EnghiDd  liir 

a  warm  ealogy  1 

If  Charhjs 

,e  ele^«d  «,  the 

Democrats  of  Missiasippi. 

mr  of  Mr. 

Uni*T-t  m  lo  iT<»>Drile  theoL    He 

is  iiiteiisely  devoted  to 

the  SoDthi  he  liu  geDomui  upiratic 

ms  for  thB  Un; 

S»(«i  be  «  staekltd  <rith  the  .,11, 

ITOwi„g   jkiEiiJ. 

of  State 

right*,  imd  jet  «ithn)  bM  bDUDdl«.  ! 

[..rialR^ 

puhlie  wboM  power  ahall  leuj  ami 

i«tioD  of 

Uie  world.    Hedged  la  b;  oppD»iji)< 

raised  by 

fonsB   Ilial   eeem   irre^nciiob]^.    -Mj. 

l-.uiur.    [irolu 

Wy  raom 

and  iu,nli,iDg  tlioughl  10  the  fetare. 

;b  it  inay  he  aai 

for  .lie  Dcmo^tic  part?  of  the  NaLioa.     Mr,  Slephoa 

s  bus  the 

miod  of  ji  nielapbjsielKi,  led  Mtray 

hi,  ]„t^e 

,g  alwjj^  la  pm 

iDlereat  of  tho  Suta  u,  whleb  he  in  t 

Lh  large  eiperJ! 

etiasS  of  tai^t  lUld  aadreaa.  nnd  iiiBliii 

i(ivcly  luLihiUj. 

at  t.iiry 

puty.     Mr.  StephFDi 

Mr.  Hendricks  has  la 

Then  DomocMtic  1 


TbejiU 


a  Crom  the  conditk 
.«  Democracy  of  thi 
inite  in  upboldjug 


intenit  of  the  RepublicBo  party.    The  i 

not  BipreBfied  but  Lmplied.  is  tlut  Lf  the 

been  absent  aad  the  penuKsion  of  Cbe  Preedmc 

not  b«n  Rpplled,  the  negroes  would  have  floelitd,  m  ^ 

Id  their  witidown,  to  the  oiUstrewhed  aud  proteotim  uib 

tlie   Demoeratic   party.     Thie 


of  aj 


Why  A 


theBaBTol 

Iwen  disposed  to 

p«tj!    M. 

■.He, 

idrieks  says  he  1 

owediervitudeR 

)  ■  psrty  through 

giy,  uiy  poBrtble 

t««n  why  tlw  n. 

tbeDemoci 

parlY  at  that  tini 

Ui.Heiidri 

eks  him^lt  u  the  lead 

io  tlie  Seni 
.bould  h.y< 

>tesli 

ow  the  uiost  eono: 
d  with  the  Itepubl 

Mr.  Heui 

ititYi 

1  argued  snd  voted 

fflpsting  th. 

B  negro  from  helpless  si. 

HenJrieks 

argui 

Oili«DSl,ip 

eonfe 

rred,  Mr.  llendrie 

lilffiage ;  and  he  argue 

ring  upon 

leg™  the  most  or 

veighLuE  i. 

,  the 

Seuste  against  giv 

the  DsBomlig 

le  tr 

f  United  BtiB* 

.  Mr.fiodiiAi 

.uld 

hay.  Tabid  .Ul. 

,t  the  ««''>' 

>  required  tlw  oomUBel 
in's  Bureao,  Uia  Fsdml 
•  hold  MmbwAbaiatl' 


^W____    ^  '^ 

ofemfvo  aonse  liwanl  Mf.  HeudriokB.    Hia  position  nins  not 

mlio  pnrty  on  oil  llio  ^lusfltionB  whBtE  Z  hai-s  refeired  lo  his 

yotea  anil  )iii  Bpeocliea.    Mr.  Lanint  qceitpied  lie  mnie  giannd 

practicalJy  i   ao   did  Mr.  Slephcna  and  SoTOmor  Hampton. 

cppmed  it  not  with  th«  men  n^i^lr;  of  uegativt^  vules,  but 

irtth  in  eneiEetio  hoitUiljr  thnt  (oo  ■ifiaii  iiMUmad  IM  pbaag 

iSUiennliip  nnd  oivil  riglita,  roijC.'rriTiR  iif  Eufirnga,  were  an 

iMriBd  (ortlM  negro  by  U.^  KBpublicaM  agaioel  a  proleati.iB 

tt»»  in  CongtCM  Ibnghl  aU  theM    uieasuies  niUi    nnHngKiiig 

JBOL    lo  Slate  I.ogt.JatuMi.  on  the  Blnnip,  in  Ihe  larliaan 

pnws,  Uirough  aU  tiD  agonoim  that  inBueuce  aod  direct  publio 

npiulon,  tlie  Doinoumti  isliowed  injplairable  hoatiliCr  to  eaoh 

better  Hindition.    It  -mm  inevflable  Iherefdre  Ibat  Iba  obotq 

wl»  bad  «n.e  mongi  M  feel  tlmt !«  was  free,  who  had  peccBp- 

Unn  enough  to  Imow  tlat  ha  wa.  a  ciHien.  who  had  prida 

anough  to  [a»b«  tb»t  1*  ^™.  s  voter,  felt  nnd  knew  and  rent 

iied  tliPt  Ibew  great  entranthiitnienH  !ud  besn  conferred  opun 

him  bjtha  penratenl  energj- i)f  Hit   lte[jubllian  party,  and  la 

hiva  ™t  hU  vote  for  tbu  Rq.iiWi.'-.i,  i»iily  whtu  s  free  baUol 

WM  in  hia  haiidB?    It  can  be  rqndily  nnderalood  ivl.j  lia  mnj- 

allowed  freciiom  of  clioice,  when  lie  <•  ng  longer  m^ler .,!  Jiia 

own  ballot. 

wiui  fnll  of  >tiiiBlj-  and  of  warning  K.  all  lovers  "F  joatiLt, 

to  all  who  hoi*d  tor  -0  more  pej*gt  union"  of  tho  SUlta, 
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dF  tlis  I 


onfedemte  Sutw  tlie  whitt  b- 
hEliitauu  aaaumed  thai  tliey  were  to  ha  KfitoT«d  to  tiu  Ubim 
with  their  State  governmenta  preoiMly  u  thej  -wtn  »h«»  liij 
Kceded  In  1861.  and  that  the  orgi.nio  change  cnated  ij  Ilia 
TUitHDtii  AnwDdment  m^ht  be  prHcticall;  set  uida  bj  SUta 
legislMiqn.  In  this  helief  they  exhibited  their  poliaj  tuwiri 
ths  oegiD.  CoDBidering  all  the  ciccumetBiiceB,  it  wooU  h*  kid 
ID  And  in  hiatoiy  >  more  CBUselese  nnd  cruel  oppradiin  (/  > 
whota  net  Ubo  wm  embodied  in   the   leeiaUtion  U  Sum 


oily  o 


bftnacribiiLg  the  black  cwle  therewith 
vtelxiDla.    In  Mr.  Unutr'a  State  the  i 
■mdu  Tety  Hran  penalties,  "  to  keep  fiie 
dig;  wen  appcentioKl,  if  tninon,  to  laho 
g^Ttn  hj  the  atatnte  to  tlieir  "formal  ov 

and  thoie  who  Mled  to  contract  were  t 
grants."  heaiily  fined,  snd  their  labor  k 
public  outcry  to  Uie  highest  bidder.     The 


ley  loaded  tliBrBU- 

gioea  wan  biUUa. 

1  of  ajijUi^t 


haoda  of  (fa  wUM< 

>lil  by  tba  ihiitf  "^ 

ites,  nnd  tlB  ilniT 
degrading,  amft*' 
B  lilotled  oM  1»  tta 


ffuUy  kept,"  and,  "if  tli: 


t  bo  not  immodiataly  jaRl^ 

further  provided  thM  "M  P«- 

i..uctice  tile  art,  trads,  n  IwrfiK" 

slioi)keci>er,  or  ajiy  otW  B^  ■ 

'I  Luabaudry  ot  tbat  of  •  Ml^ 


snutcd  of  tba  irhUgm  or  of  troi  blHDks  di 
AliTU^.  The  iw^TD  wu  Cbiu  liedged  in  on  . 
dcwn  wd  bs  «aa  U  be  kept  dowij.  Dud  the  d 


But  11  n 

HieHcvedf 

r  LoidManii  1 

□nldo  both  Sonlh  Ciw- 

«i«ippi  ia 

lUagriDidl 

""=  oompBHu 

during  th. 

a»t  ten  dap  of  Jannaij 

fhr  tho  neil  jMr.    The 

»  mude,  lio 

ahoror  -.a  n 

t  lo  be  oUowBd  to  leave 

lUpJ^Qf 

ampLoj-mcn 

during  to  yo 

not  UkElj 

d   «Mr  prev 

Dted.     Tho   mater  WM 

■Uaved  U  moke  dedooQ 

ODIoftlWHr 

a»t.'w.Be>fDr-[DJmi™ 

don*  (11  anil 

Hill  imd  Ign 

oaltimil  imp] 

menta  eoD,n,ilUd  to  M. 

MB."  Ihm 

mnking  tJis 

9ibb  foe  wearied  t«,. 

DrdocHoD. 

•rtra  to  fas 

iHdEfar-'hid 

of  one  dDllD 

r  was  imposed  on  (he  offe 

t«rmn,ud= 

0  biDiude.  be 

JeB  "degleot  of  duty." 

>nd  -Idvin 

i,.->oeli  fearful  offeDMs 

«"Impu.ie 

^B.-™--! 

dece«  l«ngu^  b  the 

U.&,tdIy,o 

iiBtiyt,"_or>'quarrelii^ 

BT  bodk  ^tb  ifflpudtnoflr  ™ 


m  uf  tbe  Republioui 


fiTuktS  all  the  BDUhemu  o!  Demooiatic  wtalli.  II 
at  tliis  point  that  tiiti  Republican  party  was  cninpelW ' 
whflUiBr  tb6  eiMniapatBd  ilave  sliould  be  iimtaotfld  Tn- 
power  or  hBJiOed  o.er  to  bis  late  man^r  tu  be  de>^ 


mtra^  vodld  not  have  beei 

Iforoed 

open  then,. 

The  grade 

and  mnMrvstive  ineth«t  of 

tniiiiiig 

H.e  nej 

bj-  Gove 

mipto 

n,  had  ma, 

rfvaatei  among  Republican 

aud.t 

hongh  in  1, 

jodgraeut  it  wouLd  have  pn 

™ed  del. 

dim. 

its  adopti. 

or  Bt  lun  iu  irial. 

Bijl  the  StnW.  Ulely  in  m 

immMn 

0  tejeet 

8  Fourleeni 

tnr..«  of  I,.,.i!8iana,  Mi^wppi,  .nd  Flotjda,  L 

tdid 

not  receive 

Bltiglo  vuts;  in  South  Cam: 

Telved  . 

only, 

Vitgici"  ""ly  o"ei  iu  TeiM 

itrcMiv. 

■dfivev 

oWs; 

in  Atkans 

:ven:  and  i 

Gf  orgim  where  Mr.  Steplieia  bonsls  i 

Hint  llie 

Baoflragel 

the  negro  iu  admnce  of  thi 

,  Fiflee., 

lit.  only  t™ 

.Dle»  i»Dld  be  fouiul  in   fa 

yor  of  n 

^ro  even 

eiliiea.    Itwouldbnvobm^ 

1  more  c 

■otAid  ii 

a  Mr, 

Stephens 

GeoipA,  and  that  the  m 


Dnitei  SlalsB  Senate,  not  ouly  rel 

ruw.-d  .nffrage  to  tie  neg 

bal  iMded  Lim  with  grieirou,  dM 

,U,tl...  and  passed  a  ecltnl, 

code  of  barbamu*  Mverilj  fcr  bis  , 

[lunish^enl. 

It  i>  ueDBeury  to  a  clear  ap[iiehi 

'nsion  of  the  needful  &eU 

In  lbs  proper  order  of  tin 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  a 

ul^iniEledlolIieSlstee  Ju 

13, 18G3.    In  the  aulmni.  of  that 

jear,  HI  veiy  eariy  in  IBi 

tlie  Legislatnrea  of  all  Iho  inenm 

leLinnary  States  eiccj^t  Ti 

foroed  upoo  UB,  whetbet  tie  Congress  of  tlio  UuElal  Statts 
oompoaed  wholly  of  mon  who  bad  been  loyal  to  tlie  Govern- 
in    t,      ti    L  gislaluTBH    f  the  Rebel  ''late^  cnmposeil  whollv 
m       wh        ad      Bf        l»  to  G       rnm 


lli 


been  Mwarilr  de 
of  the  UnioQ  cau 


L  of  iU  loyal  friend*,  uid  a 


1,  1S67.  atter  md   becauj 
of  Che  Fonrteentfa  AmeDdowDt  by  Soutban 
gnu  puHd  the  Reoinutcuctian  Act.    This  wu  Ihm  origta  •< 
negro  Hiibsge.    Tha  Soutbeiu  whilcB  knowingly  ud  aiT*  "" 
biuuglil  it  upon  themBelvaB.    The  "" 

the  Fouiteenlh  Aniendment  in  goi 

ot  grait  nitionel  policy,  Ibat  ill  nd  _ 
necFBHtj.  ThosB  irho  controlled  the  Fedanl  < 
would  li«c  been  recroiDl  to  their  pluneat  duty,  if  llqr  ha 
liennLtled  the  power  of  tbeaa  States  to  be  wielded  hr^Uqe 
h«iid»  gainst  the  mooaures  deemed  essential  to  the  iiwiUje 
theUainn.  To  have  destroyed  the  rebellion  oa  tlu  liillli*-" 
»nl  then  permit  it  to  eoiu  the  poner  of  eleven  8I1M1  •■ 
pcsTeot  all  ohugea  In  the  in--.i"io  law  iieoeiHiT  (Q  •" 
future  rebellions,  irtndd  have  Ue?u  a  weak  and  iriokad  aat^ 
slon  to  the  graodeat  contest  ever  waged  for  honiui  righti  " 
tot  wnutitntional  liberty. 

Negro  Buffrage  beug  thus  made  a  neceaaity  k^  tbe  sbteM 
of  those  wbo  were  in  control  at  the  South,  t)w  Vbt^ 
Ameodnienl  became  tlie  iie.l  and  the  logical  step  to  bs  bta 
Nothing  could  bive  iKen  mere  despicable  thha  t*  aN  ll 
rn^roea  to  eec.ire  the  ado]>lion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amii  !■■ 

regain  political  [niwer  in  their  Stales.     Hence  tha  FiBew 

HUlfn^[e,  but  limply  fin-baje  tliat  any  rann  should  kM  U*" 
beeauH  he  had  onoe  been  a  slave,  or  because  hla  fan  a^ 
Mack,  or  becauH  Iris  wmole  ance«t<m>  es.ua  fnni  AUm. 


naiuly  not  <Sm 
developed  JMtil 


O  EMFBANCUISEUEirr. 


in  Uie  SauUi  povecleu  a 
districlB  where  the  oegi 
the  nhius,  the  Democrsi 
CongKM.    Idguotreca 


voting  oiajoril 

y,  an 

d  xlien 

D^TO  nfiigB  u  1  politiAl  PO"er  hi 

la  been  deetco. 

l-eJ,  we  find 

lading  mod.  Ed  lb.  D™«™iL<!  pan 

anci 

uphoLd- 

ingit   So  lately  M  Fob.  19, 1872,  ya 

M  flfiei  negro 

.dapted  uid  while  It  wu  UiU  a  pd» 

or  io  the  Soul 

Stalea, 

locrats  as  Mr 

.  Baj 

Delxnn.  and  Mi.  Beak  of  Keulu 

dky,  uoiled  ii 

lared,  regardii, 

&.ge.  ftat  -  th.™  »ii  be  no  permane 

f  po< 

u>r  pwBd^  joint  eier(»»  of  po^v. 

Br  amoijg  suci 

bodiM  0(  ■>«.    0»  *r  (Jb  gibr  »»<«  A.i.>^  o/'  c. 

'eq™%"LX' 

IMr 

fB  th. 

-i»j  Wk  .««r  »  loudly  aboBt  ■ 

i  law." 

^■n  equUtr  "  not  'O"^  •"  ^^^ 

great  jiatural 

ordiiiwd  by  the  Creator."    Mr.  Bee 

k  and  Mr,  Bijard 

made 

lliii  report  whan  (reata  bota  protrsclc 

»ith  South. 

1  tl«ir 

their 

party 

ohanged  tha  viewi  of  Democrats  exci 

ipt  the  o.erlh 

if  free 

■offraga?    So  long  aa  the  negro  cao 

fuminh  tbirty-lii-e 

Ktpre- 

MitUiYea  and  thirtyJyo  Electors  U 

1  the  South,  1 

.(fr^ge 

will  bo  opheld  in  pame.  aod  ao  Imig  as  tl»  Democra 

lici«rl)-ie 

dominant  it  will  be  destroyed  in  tmU 

convert.     Tli 

nshed  ud  nude  white  in  hia  eyes 

ffectcd  by  111, 

'.   Ill: 

degroea  ■•  helped  to  burj  a  Denocnlic 

.  .key 

had  helped  to  eleet."    In  Uds  -im|>l£ 

1  irlciJoht  Mr. 

lien 

driL-t8 

fiudi  great  evidence  of  restored  JiinO. 

lines,  hctwwn 

ll.e 

races. 

,the 

colored  peopl 

erefiua 

MspeM  lo  the  whiles,  Uvii 

IB  Oi 

:  dead?    Thf 

httYB  been  .ttonger  if  an  i 

,ca  had  been 

men  pnying  re.pedt  Hi  a  d 

Led  negro.     But,  onli 

fune»lhiQideDUuetobe< 

,  Mr.  Hendrie 

kamlll 

than  he  ans  to  qnole.    Al 

oiost 

nt  ofhi 

Mstlmmy  km  givan  befbn 

■eiiata  Commi 

ittee  in 

HOC  pnly  Qf  the  niarder  o[ 

the   ^n 

RepabliosM,  but  of  their 

beiiii 

E  left  wilhoi 

It  sepal 

Botu&Uy  d«Toiir«il  b;  hoga  i 

le  highway  ! 

Theic, 

tJie  pbraM  ia  doubly  siguiflcaQl  i 

-were  fl 

™d  with  eiutb  hy  some  n 

^1  fled  fromlbeir -bite  pel 

totB. 

Mr.He„dlkks-.hiKl>p™i 

mU  at  Si 

ai  under  De„ 

not  jotliBed  by  ±e  fuM. 

Wbcre  be  spen: 

ka  of  El 

BoiuiHted  with  t^  goven 

t  of  South  Carolimi 

and 

reafe^-i 

baproTokHuwynloH. 

O. 

K,  of  these  in( 

inui.wMMutlopri»n  Di 

1  diBgraeefully  iiii 

.>>m*»eirt 

lhgJl.dgedeU<erineabitt« 

rpar 

lisan  Imrangu 

««-h«i! 

the  juiy  to  ooiivict.    Gov 

dd  ha^e  b^e, 

n  sdUn 

30re  prompUj 

the  E«cBtiyo  of  a  great 

mmonwealth 

refused 

Hunpton'i  requiidtlon,  on 

the 

ground  tlmt 

the  IH 

waited  for  llio  cause  and 

,W 

1.     The. 

ne  the  apiienrauec  of 

ical  pecstcutions,  in  which 

.t  the  p. 

dishoooTHi. 

On  tlio  otiier  hand,  whe 
wore  iodictcd  for  inlcrfeti 

mg'^ 

Jtb  Carolinia 
'ith  the  freed 

nebytt 
lom  of  • 

killing  negi-ooa  by  the  scoi 

s,it 

»■«.  found  i,n 

ience,  these  murderers  were  alio 
ntioas  Wei's  abuidoned.    Souti 


r.  Ben<trillk^  Lutiiiiu 


bithfLi  J  paid      f 


Ur  Hendnisk. 


g  been  Constitn    n 


,%nmi2,  Tlie  iD^nl  men  -aha  hi 
vicCorktun  apd  nqro.nDt  wining  II 
BginiBt  tfao  Uiuoa  ahould  oome  bftoL 
JiusicaBed  beyond  that  whiah  they 


nbeUed 
il  power  laaOj 


Li)  dain  of  Urc  SoutI 


II 


ReutDstruction 

polioy  h.  wbict 

loAy.U.uld«««,t.rigbt. 

Hence  tlie  neg 

irowuadiiiUal 

to.«ffr.g«. 

Fifth.  The  negro  hsYuig  wd 

led  by  lojnl  vc 

,te.  in.»»>i»« 

rteenth  Amendi 

inent,tfaafiapid>- 

liMM  de<:la»d  tlat  he  should 

not  afterward 

be  detnndff 

.atb^  ™  aocmmt  of  »«  ■ 

girfS,  So  long  s>  tliB  negro 

ive  bthaBoA 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  AMERICAN   SHIP-BmUim 
AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  AMERICAN    I 
ON  THE  OCEAN. 


Ub.  pKESiitENT.  ~  IC  the  Senate  will  indulge  ow  I  n 
b*  gttd  to  ifBBk  lerj  briefly  on  the  vnruius  point!  •«■■ 
bj  Cb«  HnUar  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck],  who  hmjii** 
anmukibltQindi.  I  ihould  not  like  la  have  sadi>«p 
u  b«  hu  ddlTtnd  go  oat  from  the  Senate  o[  the  Ul^M  HI 

— '^w  1^  portion,  lif  '  -  -  ■  ■ 


might  develoi 
and  ihip-yards  large  enough  and  numerous 
steam-YMseU ;  but  thioughout  the  entire  a 
lor  he  went  npoa  the  prdBuniption,  which 
even  iltempt  hiraselt  to  rebut,  that  hie  pol 

or  the  Congress  ot  the  Uoi,^'s,l4  o^the  people  „,  a 
SlilcB  are  ready  to  approve  that  policy. 
It  is  a  remarkable  (act  that  for  the  paat 


^^™,„„,™„.„„    .  ^ 

OTins^eit  only  tor  U»  part  t>raiiljjeiini.ftqm  the  booing 

o(  the  Uoilcrt  SutM.    Demy  has  been  iibaotved  going  alaidily 

tinli  two  boatet  at  legbladan  as  daoib  fs  (hough  tbey  wnld 

not  (piak,  Slid  lave  nol  offered  aid  or  snggeslsl  remedy. 

iBdliy  tisi«  in  liii  Kit  and  proposes  In  niak«  g  proolainition 

oF  perjmtiiid  fbtore  depen^ace  niHin  England  for  sucli  ship- 

dependenl  upon  Great  BriUiin  for  Hitir  ateatnsliips  ns  tl« 

Dating  Ihew  jenrajn  whifli  (■u[,t,'i['»i  }m  not  stepped  for- 

waid  to  do  onn  Ihini;  fur  the  earryirit-lrnde  of  tlie  country,  for 

Bjnatar  from  Kentunky  hu  not  niaggenited  hut  llM  Btrnngly 

depinled.  Iheume  C=ng™»  hu  p««d  nii.ely-lwo  anB  io  aid  of 

iutemidlninBpDttBlionbyiHil,  hig^ren  StK).(iOD,(ll>]  um  of  (ta 

pnblio  InndA  nortli  loJay  a  Itioumnd  million  doUaia  in  nosey, 

and  ha.  added  *70,«l0.000  in  cub.  .od  ytt.  I  repeal,  it  bu 

commorcB.    An  energetic  and  able  rann'  who  Ibund  n  great 

oesan  highway  unonirnpied,  BTid  lind  tl;e  enterprixe  to  pal  Amar^ 

nan  SMsela  a!  the  imt  oonslnitlion  and  great  power  upon  it,  has 

American  Congieaa  and  arid,  -  If  you  -ffl  do  for  lliis  eiKcrpriae 

wbal  rho  Emporw  of  BraEil  will  flo,  I  will  gin  you  a  giTnl  lino 

pay  JOB  a  huudmrl  thnnsand  dollars  a  year  if  yon  will  e^iiiblisli 

and  maintain  thia  line:"  and  New  England  MnatoK,  I  regret 

leed  n, 
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to  piy  for  the  Iba, 

VM  fouDd  thai  we  wouiu  nut  paf,  a.  combinatiim  ol  ■''■»gft«fc 
Bhip-bnildera  sud,  "We  will  put  on  our  ahipa  And  nn  tiwl 
Ain«[i«D  line  off;  vb  vill  cbtt;  tbe  coffee  of  BniQ  la  1^ 
Umtfd  Stat£B  for  oothiDg ;  vb  will  break  down  thii  ftttaapC  of 

hbTe  pntty  DBBrly  flucceeded,  while  ve  have  loalnd  an  vUk 
apparent  uncoDoera.  audhy  our  iodifierence  have  ornlkiond 
the  efloctt  of  the  Eogliah  line. 
Doring  the  whole  of  GreU  Britain's  maetery  of  the  «•■ 


whiles 


J  fore 


TSOM 


d  South  American  e 
the  trianpdar  ayBlem.  They  will  go  from  Naw  Y«k  (s  1J»- 
erpool  Uking  bnidntufbi  or  cotton,  from  Liveipool  a  Eio 
Judn  taUng  Britiah  bibiicn.  from  Rio  Jaueiro  to  Raw  TdA 
bringbig  eoffH  ud  dje-woods;  but  when  the  propodtlai  ■ 
audi  Ihtt  they  shall  ga  back  Erom  New  York  to  Hi&  tbQ 
degUne  bemuBe  they  do  not  want  to  intsrfere  witii  tta  pn* 
parity  of  EngliLiid  at  home  by  furnishing  trSDeportMba  to  uj 
pdnt  for  American  fabrica  in  competition  with  Brilidi  fcW» 
The  result  will  lie  that  if  tbia  Ametican  line  to  Brmdl^ill  U 
tiken  off,  as  m  all  prohability  it  will  be  If  the  UutMl  SM>« 
eiUndsno  aid,  then  lette™  ftom  the  United  Sut^WMit 
the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Philailolphift  mid  Baltiiun 
:yed  to  Rio  Janeiro  via  UntpMil  and 


Mit,  the 


•nk  adml. 


reach  that  po 
Ur.  t>tesi<l 
trota  Kentucky  t 
I  thought  I  should  have  to  make,  a 
if  tlie  United  States  to^o;  is  jm 
Great  Britam  in  tlie  manufacture 


.  of  tlie  1 
art  of  th. 
<d  which  wai'to  u 


lequiies.  hi  the  langui^  of  t. 


mUd  up  English  Bhip- 


f  JWnwiiildd  Btho  mgnDlKilj  o(  Urilisi 


bi  thai  tmpeat  uid  to  the  ftb»luti 
of  Amarialo  powrin  oompetition-  But  the  frdnk  admLKiun  i 
Uw  hmonbl*  Hiubir  ftom  Kenturky  uf  Uio  future  sad  pc 
patiul  dBpmdBDn  upon  England  remove*  the  neceuity  i 

Mt.P™ident,/«i "        


rinl.    Hon 


jcceded? 


'Ion  Ilirkor.  no 

tir^  rem  (go,  down  id  Ibg  cIdbo  of  IWJS.  rutnt  Uiitnin  hnd 
paid  from  her  treuary  Co  aid  her  stoamahip  lines  h  buid  eicpttl- 
lug  fi)rtf  millioD  ponndi  aterHng — more  than  two  hundred 

witdom  at  the  moment  she  foreBiw  that  the  Bleamahip  wu 
to  ptAj  »  oommmding  a  purl  in  th«  nnvigntinn  of  the  great 

ooeupy  the  portion  of  the  honorable  senator  from  KenLuckj 
that  Gnat  Britain  Btu-Ivd  upon  the  plan  of  siLbsidiiing  her 
oam  lino*,  and  foUowed  it  for  a  long  periml  of  years,  and 
afterward  abaodoneit  it.  Sir,  she  hjis  nt^r  nltnndoncd  IL 
She  has  abajidoned  >ul»ld;  only  to  tliosc  liiipa  tliut  are  Btroitj; 

year  1S70  ahows  thai  under  the  dmiuw'd  hpul  i,f  jnHtid  nid, 
to  wbich  Uh  Benator  from  Keiituoky  viK  ]iliv»il  tn  nrfcr  Rllh 
•BBBra.  Great  Britain  paid  hiat  ycir  £7llil,l)im.  n-Fll-nlgli  fi>iir 
miUioa  dollar,  in  coin  to  her  linrs  that  nerd  Iielp. 

Fiance  obtains  her  Bteaniahl[iii  from  Enghinrl.  France  hiw 
adopted  the  commetclal  policy  nhich  tlie  himnmblc  seiL-itin- 
from  Kentucky  IJiinka  >rauhl  be  the  n'vivid  of  the  Ainoiu-nn 
■hipping  iDtereat :  but  does  Frsi^co  i»y  Ihi"  ini're  fart  of  polling 
bar  ahipi  bsilt  at  Bitkanbeid  or  on  the  Clyde  ahsiidun  the  plan, 
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which  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  operation  under  her  gov- 
ernment, of  aiding  her  ships?  Last  year,  sir,  France  paid 
23,000,000  francs  —  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars — 
to  aid  her  steamship  lines.  When  the  celebrated  line  of  France, 
the  company  known  as  Messageries  Imp^riale,  competed  too 
sharply  in  the  Mediterranean  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  of  Eng- 
land and  was  likely  to  endanger  its  supremacy.  Great  Britain 
promptly  stepped  forward  and  added  ^00,000  to  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  subsidy.  That  is  the  way  Great  Britain  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  aiding  her  great  commercial  interests ! 

Italy,  hemmed  in  upon  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  territory 
that  does  not  touch  either  of  the  great  oceans,  is  advancing 
rapidly  in  steam-navigation.  Italy  last  year  paid  jil,600,000 
to  her  lines ;  and  even  Austria,  that  enjoys  but  a  single  sea- 
port on  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  pays  $500,000  toward 
stimulating  commercial  ventures  from  Trieste.  Sir,  the  United 
States  cannot  succeed  in  this  great  international  struggle  with- 
out adopting  exactly  the  same  mode  that  has  achieved  victory 
for  France.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  not  to  help  A  B  or  C  D  or  E  F 
or  anybody  else  by  name,  neither  Mr.  John  Roach,  nor  Mr. 
John  Doe  nor  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  but  to  make  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive policy  that  shall  give  to  every  company  a  pledge 
of  aid  from  the  Government  of  so  much  per  mile  for  such  a 
term  of  years.  Let  the  American  merchants  feel  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  behind  them.  Let  the 
United  States  take  from  her  treasury  per  annum  the  four 
millions  of  dollars  that  Great  Britain  is  paying  as  a  postscript 
to  her  #200,000,000  of  investment ;  let  the  United  States  but 
take  $4,000,000  per  annum  —  and  that  is  not  a  great  sum  for 
tliis  opulent  country  —  let  that  be  used- as  a  fund  to  stimulate 
steamship  companies  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  to  any 
foreign  port  on  the  globe,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  you 
will  see  that  long  deferred,  much  desired  event,  the  revival  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Let  us  do  one  thing  more  where  England  has  pointed  the  way 
for  us.  We  have  nine  navy-yards,  without  a  navy.  If  we  will 
put  the  expense  of  those  navy-yards  into  the  building  up  of 
great  private  ship-yards,  it  will  form  subsidy  enough  —  if  that 


SniP-BmLDDIG, 


UtW ;  it  will  give  help  anougli,  [d  conjunction  with  the  saving 
on  the  conitnicHoB  of  naral  veseeli,  to  any  out  s  comprehen. 
•iia  sehems  for  ths  reiiial  of  Amsrioan  Davigition. 

We  Dot  uu]y  nllhlmlel  our  hsndi  fram  toy  aid  to  the  Ameri. 
can  merchoDt  oiuioo,  bnt  we  keeii  up  the  Bhadow  of  a  shell 
of  D  DUTf  OD  the  Inoat  eipenaire  basis  pcs^ble.  Gl«at  Britaia 
J  boliove  navoT  had  more  than  thtcB  navj-yjirds  for  alt  her  vast 

Tho  tmvy  at  Great  BriUm  ia  Qttbcn  Limes  ae  large  realiy^ma 

Mr.  Pnsidaiit.  wo  havo  Ihe  largest  o»an  ttaaCtgt  of  anj 

the  two  grbnl  onaoB,  Ihe  grealeet  of  gulfa  on  the  South,  the 
Ari'tic  Spa  beyond  Iho  Straila  of  Bcbring,    We  are  neceaaarily 
by  our  podlioD  iu  need  of  a  navy. 
The  hnnnmhlo  sermtor  from  KenluclLy  hia  apparently  given 
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you  to  register  her  at  the  custom-house,  and  you  may  float  the 
American  flag."  —  "  No,  I  thank  you,"  the  shrewd  investor  re- 
plies. "If  I  do  that  I  shall  have  more  taxation  than  I  shall 
have  in  Liverpool  or  Bristol.  I  prefer  to  keep  the  registry  over 
there,"  just  as  the  Williams  &  Guion  line  does.  There  are 
men  in  New  York  deriving  dividends  from  that  line  just  as 
there  are  men  in  Philadelphia  deriving  dividends  from  the 
Philadelphia  line  that  is  partly  made  up  of  British  vessels.  The 
very  moment  you  disconnect  the  idea  of  a  National  marine  and 
the  building  of  it  here,  the  very  moment  you  put  it  down  on 
the  simple  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  regardless  of  any  thing 
American  in  it,  then  there  is  no  temptation  whatever,  and  you 
offer  no  extra  inducement  by  saying  that  the  vessel  may  be 
registered  here,  not  the  slightest  in  the  world,  and  it  would  not 
be  done.  When  the  senator  from  Kentucky  holds  up  the  bril- 
liant prospect  that  the  repair-shops  might  be  the  germ  of  a 
future  marine,  he  abandons,  in  effect  if  not  in  intention,  all 
idea  of  building  ships  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

This  subject,  Mr.  President,  never  can  be  considered  and 
decided  intelligently,  as  ultimately  it  must  be,  without  taking 
into  account  the  naval  establishment  of  the  United  States  and 
the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time. 
The  naval  establishment  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  just  as  it  always  has  been,  just  as  it  always  will  be ; 
and  where  you  have  no  mercantile  marine  out  of  wliich  to  grow 
a  navy,  you  will  have  no  navy.  As  recently  as  the  beginning 
of  the  late  war  the  maritime  States  of  this  Union  were  able  to 
provide,  in  that  great  struggle,  seven  thousand  competent  offi- 
cers of  the  various  grades  of  the  volunteer  navy,  and  to  put  on 
the  decks  of  the  blockading  fleet  seventy  thousand  American 
sailors.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  said,  and  I  think  justly, 
that  too  much  had  been  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  vessels  had  been  taken  by  blockade-runners 
and  destroyed,  and  others  frightened  into  registry  abroad ;  and 
that  many  were  dating  the  downfall  of  the  American  mercantile 
marine  from  that  cause.  That  was  indeed  one  cause,  but  I 
agree  with  the  senator  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  coincident  cause 
merely. 


u»d  pntij  BiiUtli  — 


arlljA 


I  effected 
ii  ocwi-gDiDg  Bt«uaert,  Aad  tLat  revoluiiud  ceq  beat  be 
<l<aarib«d  by  itiitiDg  thialoniiula:— prii^r  lo  that  lUte  b  veaeel 
<tf  ajWO  tou  on  ■  VDjig*  of  given  lengib  had  lo  make  2.M0 
tm  HlZflWuiaa  for  ooal  and  machiDery,  and  oqIj  800  tone 
far  frei^rt.  irhOa  now  it  a  preewelj  ^evened,  and  thcj  cid 
Mln  800  loM  onlr  for  oail  ud  machinery  and  2,200  Iodb  for 
MgbL  Tlui  i>  tbe  nroluEian  of  vliich  <>n»t  Uritaiii  ban  had 
Ik  idnabig*  and  II  li  often  coofused  with  t\M  oilier  cause 

haa  KanlDokf  ii  aotnet  io  ititing  that  tlie  detttuotiDn  of  the 
ttacli  daring  the  oivU  aliuggle,  large  as  it  waa  eEtiniated  at 

Aa  ooDntrj,  vsi  not  cha  great  principal  cauae  whicb  bnHigbt 
aboDt  the  reralutlan  from  aailiDg-vettsclH  to  lh«  Atcam-marina' 

Tbe  DaRjin^^apacitj  ot  an  ocean-grplog  steamer  is  something 
■orpriaiDg  to  mvi  who  ban  not  examiued  it.  The  first  steamer 
of  tha  John  Rnaoh  tue, »  called  — and  tlw  steamen  ate  bj  no 

ing  batwoen  Liverpool  and  New  Vutk  —  [he  very  fint  stfanjer 
Uiitiailed  /n>m  Nes  Vorh  lo  Kio.  bcH^es  au  assorted  eaigD, 

of  floor.  It  aeemi  alnoat  incredible  nben  you  lliiuk  u[  llie 
freif^toaia  wldoh  that  cai^irould  rrqiilrc  if  cairied  bv  nil. 
Hie  frel^t  of  two  hundred  osia,  one  hundred  bamliilu  the  ear, 
vw  |ila««d  In  the  hold  of  that  veaaet.  It  ia  in  Ihia  Hafiect  tbat 
Uuae  naaala  baTe  gained  to  enonnoualy  in  tlie  rarrjiiig-trade. 
It  ia  idle  to  fight  agalnaC  the  inventiona  of  the  world .'  it  la 


En^laDil  aEicI  doevhere  who  Are  eiijujii 
Le<:livo  tari^  to  the  Bocmiity  of  oilci 
the  tiovQnu&eDt  to  the  upbnililing  al 

TJiin,  oJift  1  for  one  aliatl  tbauk   clio 

Keatuoky  for  that  portion  of  lua  eluIxT 

Mr.  Beck,  ...  1  da  not  prop^ao  ti 

political  bLigg^tionh  of  the  Huutor  h 


.e  been  addressed  Lu 


OOUOtCjr   Oil    it,    ttllliough   WB    wtre 

dspej.  ...  Nor  do  I  pfflpoM  to  ii 
tradn  of  tlie  country,  whicli  ii  tend 
have.  Aad  is  &  mooopolj  nf/aoUte, 

our  own  peopla  Bhat  lliey  please  nil 


[i  «t  UiBt  tbe  ahip. 
*l.ere,  >U  along  our 
It  Gul£  oan  eharge 


inoi«ly  Hij 


'  Mr.'BuiBE.  Mr.  Pteiideel.  Uje  BeuiWt  [mm  Kenloctj  has 
dnelt  >t  eoniiilerobis  length  upou  tliii  muucpoiy  of  iLe  oeasliiig. 
tadB  whieli  is  enjojod  by  Uio  United  Sli.lei  Ha  ouglit  10 
know,  nod  certaiolj  dnd  knov,  tliat  tha  tliuted  States  lias 
bteo  iBdustriouilj  tngagtd  fiir  the  last  l«enty-flia  j-esis  in 
Ifraoking  clovn  ttiB  DOBBliag-trade.  When  the  Uuiled  St^t« 
paid  STO.ODO.OOD  in  canglnmting  a 


sling-trs 


i 
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coast  and  up  and  down  in  various  directions  have  reduced  the 
coasting-trade  of  this  country  to  a  minimum  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  great  nest  of 
commerce  which  the  lionorable  senator  thinks  he  leaves  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  coasting-trade  has  been  removed  by  the  rail- 
way system  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
built  up  with  a  subsidy  ten  times  as  large  as  that  which  is 
now  required  for  the  revival  of  the  foreign  carrying-trade. 

When  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  desires  that  the 
steamships  which  are  to  do  the  traffic  of  this  country  shall  be 
built  abroad,  he  forgets  an  important  fact,  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est to  the  laboring-man  of  America ;  viz.,  that  if  you  build  a 
ship  worth  $500,000,  there  is  less  than  $5,000  of  raw  material 
in  her,  while  more  than  $495,000  is  paid  for  labor.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  is  therefore  proposing  legislation  that  will  take 
this  enormous  employment  of  labor  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  expend  large  sums  in  foreign  countries  that  should 
be  paid  to  American  mechanics  at  home.  He  forgets  also  that 
every  steamship  during  the  period  of  her  service  gives  work  to 
as  large  a  number  of  men  on  shore  as  she  does  at  sea.  All  this 
labor  the  honorable  senator  proposes  to  emplo)^  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean.  For  adding  to  the  commercial  importance  and 
the  absolute  monopoly  of  the  British  marine,  we  can  safely  trust 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  suggest  the  most  comprehensive 
and  certain  plan. 

The  honorable  senator,  in  the  early  part  of  his  remarks,  in 
maintaining  that  our  ship-owners  were  handicapped  by  our 
Navigation  Laws,  said  in  illustration  of  his  position  that  in 
Kentucky,  where  they  raise  and  run  fine  horses,  a  man  would 
be  considered  a  fool  to  put  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the 
back  of  a  race-horse  against  one  that  was  running  with  only  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Oh,  no,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  does  not 
propose  to  do  that  at  all !  He  simply  proposes  to  withdraw 
the  American  horse  from  the  race. 
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threugb  Iho  iramjii 
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ia  tliE  kit  geoen- 
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Then 
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h  th«  United  States  1 
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supplementing  the  pu- 
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tsof  a 


ly  oth. 


hUslone.     ThatBl 


s  of  Cole 

"ill  contie  

of  this  GovernniBnt. 
.  due  to  frankness  to  be  still  un 
to  elucidate  the  vieira  of  On  Di 
somewhat  of  detail  to  the  end  ftl 
s»  to  tlie  integrity  of  onrmotn 
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1 

It  a  not  Uie  wiih  or  lia  purjwe  of  Uie  Uqitad  Statm  to 

■ 

fqlsrfere  w[lb  an;  cammetcuil  euuipriao  in  vliioli  the  uitiiact 

D  Bubjeca  nf  any  foreign  power  miij'  aee  fit  lo  eiubsrt,  ondet  n 

PmiuDji  Ounal  nt  the  I'ac&mu  Railwny  are  ownecl  in  Europe, 

ira  Ibo  pun  of  Ihe  Uniled  SuUs  than  ia  Ibe  oirettmBtaeee  tlut 

Uis  ifejok  of  moDj  of  in  own  linea  of  taUway  is  Inigely  held 

United  SMffli  sraiily  seeurod  by  ths  laws  of  Lho  land,  aud  en 

tbe  lehmnB  is  doubly  gecDced  by  the  local  lawa  of  Colonihifl, 

under  the  guaisntee  of  the  UnltKl  Slates, 

In  time  of  poaw,  tie  Cniled  Statea  does  not  aeek  eidusivfl 

IhrougU  au  inwrocBanic  oanal  any  mors  than  it  has  sought 

^H 

Ukc 


extent  of  the  piivDeges  of  Amecieau  citizsDS  aud  America 
BhipaianiBasilnilile  under  lie  treaty  of  1848  by  those  of  Colon 
biao  eitiEeua  ai^d  bhijn.  It  ivould  bo  onr  eanieat  deeLrQ  an 
flxpectatiai;  to  bh  tlia  vorld^a  peaoeful  commerce  eitjoy  tfi 


GtatES   or  of  Colombia.     The  United  State;  of  j^tiieriun  » 


el  the  nnitnl  StaiEes 
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D  Uio  PaciRD  GDBEt  n 
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— IKTEBOCEiNCC  CAN) 
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Oat  JOB  sbnuld  be  prepated.  In  case  of  coDcerted  uti»  « 
conTerence  or  eichsDge  of  apintona  UiereDn  betweeo  tin  gaat 
Power,  ot  Europe,  to  commimiiaM  u.  the  Gcernmeiit  IssU 
yon  Hre  eccredited  thfl  viewB  of  the  Pnsideut  ea  buUjad 
u  fiiUf  u  Ihey  ue  betein  Hi  faith.      At  BuiUUa  Oaa  b 


to  repccHnt  the  poBitibn  of  the  United  Slates  u  the  difdlV 

ores.  It  is  nothing  more  thao  tlis  pronounced  adheiBiiMf'* 
Uoited  StKtfs  to  principleH  long  Bince  eDunciated  bytluU|ka 
Htliontj  of  the  Guvernrueut,  and  udw«  in  the  judgnsib  dA 
FrsidsDt,  firnlj  iowuveo  aa  «i  integral  and  importut  [«•  • 

Id  big  tddcoe  npoa  Uliing  the  oath  ot  office  tk  Tlidlr 
diitioetlj  proclunwd  Ibe  poBitioQ  which  the  GoTenunMtof  A 
United  Stat«B  would  hold  upaa  this  question,  and  il  b  I« 
pan  oaUneta  liave  fdled  to  uhsecve  or  give  due  bmd  M  ^ 


iBDtca  of  a 


note  of  June  24  of  Ihia  jeat.  to; 
this  Govemraent  with  respect  to 

(or  the  interoceanio  canal  at  Pan  ^  _^ 

call  jnur  attention  to  tlie  convention  ot  April  19,  lgfio|bgtl 
Great  Rritain  md  Uie  Hulled  SlattB.  commonly  knoVDH 
Cliyton-Bulwer  Ttealy. 
According  to  the  irtidea  of  that  conTBQtiqn,  tU  U^ 


g  pangreph  the  high   c 
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Tbia  yaat  region  is  but  beginning  its 

yelopment. 

81.lho™and 

miles  of  nulwa;  urs  atresdy  ennstrn 

it*  liniito.  -mi 

it  is  &  moJenle  cik 

ecade  tbe  noinber  of 

niilea  will,   n 

iMst.  he 

doubled.    In  tlw  near  futnie  Ihe  mgn 

sy  value  of  its 

sutplnsibr 

export  will  b 

ai  biBB  u  that  of  B 

ritish  India,  a 

d  perhaps 

krger.    Norn 

usl  it  bo  forgoltji!  Ih 

oolony  of  B«8 
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eilie  h  all 

integral  ponjo 

afomSmtaaiVma 

,  and  i.  of  the 
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andbodjofon 

latnle,    ■n.stahabiu 

ts  of  India  are 
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bnimOt^go 

^d  Neradu,  witb  Ibe 

adjaosnt  T« 

tones,  ai^ 

of  ouTDcm  bliwd  and  kiadred  — ban«  of  our  bona  and  fleih  of 

Great  Britain  appr«cial«i  tha  advaataga  and  pwii^a  1h» 
QOOCMitj'  of  niiiiotaming  at  the  coat  of  largo  militaij  loid  ii««) 
etlahliihnieDti  the  iDlerisc  aad  neareat  mute  la  Id^  nUa 

route  snd  mil  many  Ihouaaod  additional  loilea  throng  du^ 
OM  Hu.    It  iB  hirdlj  conceivahla  that  tha  sama  great  Pamt 

•afety  of  a  remote  oniony  on  another  eontanent  ahonld  objeot  to 
tbe  edoption  by  the  United  States  of  simihiT  but  far  laHdnBOD- 
■tiBtivB  meaaurei  for  the  protection  of  the  diatant  ahona  ot  )m 
oirn  domain,  for  the  dtiwing  together  of  the  cxtienw  of  tht 
Union  m  Btill  oloaer  bonde  of  interest  and  Bympatly,  and  la 
balding  to  tiie  umple  end  of  honocable  eelf-defenM  the  al»- 
lata  oontEol  of  the  great  water-way  which  ahall  unite  tba  two 
ooeana,  and  whioh  the  United  Statea  will  always  inriat  v/^m 
tnatifig  a  put  of  hei  commercial  coaat-line^ 

H  a  iKHtUa  moremenC  should  at  any  time  be  made  agilHt 
tbg  Padfie  coast,  threatening  danger  to  its  people  nud  d^Bns. 

tloD  to  lU  ptopertj,  the  GoYernment  of  the  United  81 

fealthatithad  been  anfaithfnl  to  its  duty  and  negleetAiltD 


iivM  of  our  people.    Aa  England  inaista  by  the  might  of  bH 

uona  only  by  doubling  the  Pspe  of  Good  Ho^^thTGoTiBi- 
ment  ot  the  United  Statea  will  in  like  manner  iinbgt  Uiat  ty 
interior,  the  safer,  and  more  apeedy  route  ot  the  ouxl  AdI 
»  iXIInM^TlTliav''  "''"^  ""'  ^""nies.  if  we  ahaUenrba 

A  oomiderition  of  controlling  Influen 
tha  woU^eettlea  conyiction  on  the  part  ot 
only  by  the  eiercise  ot  auperviidon  on  tl 
Stales  can  the  Isthmus  canals  bo  defin 
secured  againet  the  interference  and  ol 


A  m«re  agreemeFit  of  neutral!^  oa  pnper  bet^Kn  tiia 
t  Fonen  at  Enropa  might  pravB  iljeni.ctaol  la  prmcrvo  tlie 
ilm  time  unioiliUtiH.    The  ftnl  e^juud  i>[  u  ainmn  w  a 

patmlil}-.  and  tlje  BlmU'giii  poBition  dE  tiin  tiqan],  coiuinaiid- 
bodl  Moona,  migLi  he  held  bj  Tho  first  navoi  power  thnfc 
d«lle  iL    If  this  tbuulil  hsdase,  ths  ITiiilerlSuisiwnuld 

]e  on  wonia  anfoiM  Ilia  daly  of  a  defeDBive  snJ  pnrteccive 
on  hat  put,  for  Iba  mens  purpose  of  gaf  '        ^ 


LdDded  by  ht 


sud 


power.  It  if  in  the  IjighesC  degree  improbable  thtt  for  41 
dnd  yoara  lo  ooioe,  even  thst  siparionco  will  be  repealri 
It  cijnse^voiitlf  bsmniea  eiident  tLut  tlio  one  ooncl 
oiode  of  preBerTlugaay  iHthmuB  cbiijiI  fi'ore  ttiu  poaflibladli 
tiODBnddwlructiuQofirariB  ta  place  it  emter  lliu  coutt 
tbHl  GoYuninient  leull  likely  to  h:  <:i:^,.iiril  in  wir,  ami  ab 
toy  and  in  evetj  eront  to  epforea  tlie  irnnnliansllitJ  vhh} 


11  III,  llial  wmitiy,  iiml 

II,    ll.i'    Ind.;    ^f  Ihase 


FrencllJlnHficnnBiiYCH 

While,  tlicreforc,  Grei 
j^refl  to  do  tiotliing,  ai 
euli  KiDun  bo     ' 
>  foui 


.cambinntiunof  miiir 
imjeot  which  the  Clo 


B  two  coaaU  of  Ceo- 

e  United  SUtM  n^ 
e  presei 


hel,,l«i 


ton-Bulwer  T™^ 

ing  Mlion«.    Indeed,  sn  fgr  an  the  canal  Bcliemo  now  piDJeetod 

RepmWic  of  France ;  and  the  nnn-ibterrenUon  'cn](rtiied  i^aa 
this  country  hy  the  CUyton-Bnlwer  Treaty,  if  applied  to  Hut 
canal,  woulil  panlj-u  the  United  States  in  any  attempt  to  UMit 

the  plain  rigllta  and  privilcees  widoh  this  Govfimnianl;  •nnnln.l 

IhniuBliuoDkmn  treaty  with  Ilie  Republi 
rioi  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Co.ivenlion. 
the  treaty  of  IKO,  now  suugbi,  in  not  onl 


oOeT  nalionB  seeking  a  foot-hold  on  thp  l»t 

bula  of  iminrtial  justice  and  complelo  indoii 

One  of  tlie  motivoB  that  originnlly  indticoi 


>f  Colombia,  ante- 

a  free  the  United 
jntiooB    to   Onat 


hitheii 


Jritieh  cajHtal  in  the  constr 
1iaC  expectDtioD  Iibk  not  be 


itlnctly  tipmHd 
ne  of  It,  •»  Om 
lion  of  the  mcu- 
resliied,  asd  tb 


ehangeil  co  

ithM  nnt  ealiKly  removed  from  oonsideration,  ani"ad«ot.^ 
to  be  denveil  from  tjiat  aouTce- 
Whenever,  in  the  jni^ment  of  the  United   State*  Gsnrn- 

"""  ■•"»--  ■    ■  isfeTombb 

Kicaraguan  Ca.ml,  no  ^d  wiU  b. 


tuide  of  tin 
Hi  while  forei 


of  o 


own    GoTB 


deaiRd  by  tlis   United  Stalm 
frieiidlj  .jnrit  in  which  lii»y  . 


SamJ,  Ev«7  put  of  tliB  tresi}'  in  nliicli  Grcsl  Britain  and 
tbg  United  Sut«  agrM  lo  nuks  no  ncquiiution  of  teirilory  in 
CvnEiml  Amvriu  to  remuD  In  full  foKC-    Aa  an  originiLl  propiv 

tbfl  United  Statea  should  be  pnt  on  Ilir  eamp  bnas^  even  i\fQtL- 
tiveiy.  with  mpeot  to  territoriBl  acqnieitions  on  tbe  Ameriuia 

witlioat  full  eipluietion.    But  tbo  ticatjr  oimtaina  Iliat  pmrbi- 

mlBehiovDUB  apprebeneione  among  a  pcoplo  with  whom  Iliia 
Gotemment  desine  to  be  on  thq  nutft  friondij  ttmia.  The 
United  SBlea  bm  taken  ipeoiid  occasion  to  assure  the  Spanish 
American  Republic!  (b>t  we  do  not  intend  nnd  do  not  ilesira 
to  enei  Cbeir  borders  or  In  any  way  disturb  their  ternloriDl 
integrity.  We  shall  not  thoiefore  willingly  inew  the  risk  of 
a  nuBUndentanding  by  annulling  tbc'ehiusca  in  the  Clnyton- 
Bnlwer  Treaty  wlijeh  fbrlhd  auch  a  atop  witli  redpcct  to  Central 
Amerieo.  But  the  acquisition  of  mililury  and  naval  stations 
neceuary  for  the  protection  of  llie  ciiiial  and  voluntarily  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Cciitnl  Aiucriean  Stales  is  not  to 

foregoing, 

TUrd,  The  United  States  will  not  objeet  to  the  olansf  hook- 
ing to  Ibe  establiahmetlt  of  a  tnv  Jntl  at  eaih  flid  of  Klinievir 
canal  may  be  oonstnicted.  if  EiiglanrI  irmva  the  ehiuso  I-  be 


fonrlh.  The  olaoae  in  wh 
nuke  treaty  stipulations  fr 
railway  oi  canal  might  b 


umtitU 


illtliejuclgniEU 
regarilfd  ha  obf 
tha  two  Govcrt 
niiig  Ihe  diEbini 


er  partji  altbongti 
ucted  a  rulvijU 
V  Dt  Telmntvpn. 


FiflK  Thi 
onal  "here,  in  lime  ol  iviir,  cai.i 
bclligmnt  on  the  liigh  itn  was 
>vns  never  determined.  In  t1> 
Bfiealiing  Ln  the  iptcTest  of  pei 


.«  of  .Ijpol 


UoiUd  StUei  will  act  in  enti 
within  wl»Be  territory  tlie  ca 
tiu  United  Statu  and  the  oil 
b*  DD  bMiaity,  no  jmlousj,  n 


Inci  Ibe  United  Stutm  mek  niij  i 
iol  ulvDntBge-    Jt  franlilj  a^ceA» 


Herops  tlio  Isthmot,  t 
ij'  villi  the  Goremmtf 
111  Iw  locnted.  Betwe 
icun  l{ei>uWem  tla«  e 
I  D«  <llatnut.  TIA  Gi 
otli.n  with  this pri^Ml; 
r  the  einial  or  grMtn  i 
Find_imm«liiitrty  ■** 

wlU  by  poUiB  pi 


■0  sb.bo.     Equally,  In  t 
innl  Blinll  be  tnOj  gm 


It  is  the  ileiire  onil  tlie  deten 


dec  tbe  mmpulfl 

mililsiy 

mj-vf  tliCETtotl 

■iriiit.f,  U«  Vn 

l^d  StatM  hM  n 

stake,  aad  will 

Uilieii 

pan. 

If  U  bD  Dsk 

d  SbiWs  oh>?clH 

othe 

the 

Dttbacaii^ 

heluHWergfUii. 

liAttlia 

right  lo 

«««tinrpli« 

ae  li^t  to  diueiiC,  and  thua  Ihe 

wliDle 

would  be  ih 

a™  DiJHt  for  IBn 

ByUcnH«nUi(e 

It!Elheliled 

piirpamuftliBU 

«idMLt»lri>.ll)- 

■nrJ  sulcl^  aa 

decided 

by  lli8  Amsri 

JnpresBiHi 

B  Uie  viowi  ran 

aiopd  hfrdn  lo  Lord  G 

fflnville. 

JCffiwilltl*. 

oftL 

Unitod 

telup- 

porlUEBlludli 

.«l,idoa».    At™ 

luis  tlie  mb 

fLilU  bctWUB  tl» 

Briliih  Bud  Am 

Or-BlHjHldfr 

lldly  03  1,™ 

MwBly'.  Go 

in  iLc  vIdwb  d 

owm 

iJen« 

(.tlhe 

^■iiiuvc  all  |KH8ible  gro 

ondaat 

altt£HCiii!r  legilinLHtc  &ijd  (icttEueut,  dUd  ypt  iDl|;Lt 
cotirteuiui  if  addreaJfd  direotly  tii  the  Biilisli  Giv 
You  nny  deem  it  ci|iedlciit  tii  miikp  Ihii  ei|>liuiatJuj 


Sm,— One  week  ift« 


lliBESPONDESCE. 

(  Ihfl  ClAfton-BultTer  Trt47  from  Ml 


ling  my  insti 


ernment  of  a  proj«,s.l  for  the  mo,Ufl^at,„n  of  the  cognada 
l^tweeo  tbe  two  Muntnet.  of  April  19,  1850.  tetUr  k»n  ■ 
tlj.  Claytou-Buiwer  Tr™iy.  I  r..,;eivod  Mr.  Honrtn'i  fiqMd 

ville  to  nij  circular  note  of  the  34lli  of  June  last  in  tOtOna  t 

regret  tbit  Mr.  IloppLu  .liould  ..otlinve  !^Ti»^  „!^W, 
graph  of  tlie  purport  of  his  Lerdshiji-B  replT  Kb  it  mrald  Ibi 

C^ot  Z  ."ei^ifi?ror"'n^'^''  "^  '"^  ''^"*  •*  " 
Bttothu-geoe^ljIf^liV^uraTu'blo^^lJ^JS 

to  hi.  Lorf^hip".  ™.e  of  C  iV*^^  'X, "^IrZTrf'll 

oliich  it.  intorprctstior  liu  ^,™  riw.     ^  '"'"  ^"™''»" 

1  need  Irtidly  point  out  to  you  tho  well-known  nin^n.^. 

thnt  even  nt  the  time  of  the  couoinwim  „f  ,i  ^,  ^Tl? 

!-„„„  „ „    t:  "'  '""  couoiOBion  of  the  Clajton-Bata 

pn.poMl  of  Her  M.jesty'.'cuveinmou?  to'^"*  ^"w^ 
TI,ejMi=eof  tLwodo,™,  w„,„„  ,..„  .    .,    . 


CUYTON-B 


EB  TREAir— DiTEROOEiKlC  C 

ml  territorial  ptotaotion,  it  not  si 
if  Kiamgdu  Bait  of  tiM  outljiiig 


ClKrendoD-Dallu  Tretty.  whioh  irai 
of  Ootobar.  1866,  to  wwnoile  tbwe  . 
to  pkoe  the  Bbflolute  and  iadepeudeal 


Uoitwl  Sut»  u 


t»<>  Govi 


Great  Britu 
uced  l>y  the 


n»anl  Itie  iiiability 
f  the  Ciajlou-Bulwer  Treolj-  ii 


Mjoepled  aa  an  hiitorica]  fa 

tended  ths  {silure  of  tlie  ClareDdoii-Dalliis  Tnntj',  tl;e  attitude 
of  tlH  United  Steteenith  respect  tu  the  Claylon-Dulner  Tieetf 
wu  unpl;  defined.    As  early  it  tlie  12lh  uf  Morch,  18aT.  I  find 

aonforeaoe  Willi  Lord  Napier,  Her  Udjuaty'a  RpnBonlaLire  — 
"iniiil  iiimr  Tntlirrinni  rnfhn  ^lijlrn  TnT— rTr-n'j-  he  lud  Tottd  f«  It 
bi  tiM  S«bat4.  uhJ  id  daiDff  »  bo  Nlia'nl  Ihu  it  klniuaCnl  all  EnlvneaLioD 
OD  (b*  put  of  EaBlKWl  In  Ihti  Cfblnl  Am^riuii  mrnUuy.     The  BritUi 

(MipUcfa  ol  L«il  fiiiiu  u  tW  Eirl 


On 


ie8tliotMaj,I8ST,Pre8 


response 


tioD  that  if  the  attempted  adjiistioeut  of  tlie  dilli^n.iK.'i;  I, 
the  GoYemineDIa  aa  to  the  ClmndoD-Diilks  Treat}'  sliou 
Ui«  Clayton-Bidwer  Treaty  lemidued  to  bill  hotk  u[joi 
uteriied  that  iuatruniant  in  mnoli  alrenger  terms  ILiiu  ( 
Can  had  done.    To  quote  Lonl  Na|iiet'<  worda :  — 


act,  a  iniivmiwiit  on  tliE  jHrt  of  Hor  Mnjpatj'n 

pb™l  tilt  wluile  nrntler  lu  u  new  najiect.     Sir  Willlui  Ckn 

Owley  i™  wnl  out  Oct.  SO,  1857.  >»  n  «peel,a  minkm,  >M 

StatCN  and  miihAiUj  with  Gualtmala  nnd  Iloodiini,  Mtfli- 
meuti  of  llie  qnestUniB  relaUvB  to  tbo  liny  IslandB,  tba  Honmlo 
TemtoiT,  nnd  tluj  bonndnrios  of  Brilirfi  IIo,„lurB«,  and  ibo  gt 
YisitiiiB  WmWi^toB  on  tha  wny,  aud  cimfe 
tnrjr  of  Hfaie  oE  Ibe  Unitsil  Btntw,  for  llio 
liig  tbe  ilFwi  of  his  Oovec 
uiyleistaniiiiiK  »it]i  (lie  Unil 


™=.  ..^....-m^u  „. 

.^c  „pM."... 

.  M.     .™  4    . 

„„„^, 

mil.  reftreuH 

>   to   11.U   idjiutn. 

Jill   uC   tl» 

5    Ck}iun-I 

Trealj."    On 

H;tpicr  dc. 

.UrBd  llMlt  hs  bB- 

liaved  ft  to  bo 

ludbj-'s  miiaioa,"! 

TmKj-  i..W  «. 

d  »,.„,<,( 

ItadSUles 

1  but  lo  a. 

>»l,J 

i™.  HcpublfM,  Lu 

Hmofsdireol 

le  Fe>kr»! 

BkedOu.t,p« 

"W  'I'B  niig"ti«li. 

id  to  Sit  W 

Oouley,  ~nn  i 

.lt,I«>«l  lo  cmi,!  . 

llD  (Clujt. 

ra-BolKor) 

-a  •■  iiy  llie 

FfBiilent 

wHie 

■umbentot  the 

UniUd  Slato  r.Ji' 

Prwi- 

dflut  oheBrfully 

luixUO'  thf 

mtou  la  lull  n 

BDuit   niB«BeH   !,> 

C..„t'.Ba, 

U^crdil^l; 

,-.  l..ld 

the  ClBjton-Biilwer  Truatj  in  Ctinj 


il  Civ  remuliBd  \n  ivplj  Tuffl  l^ord  24ftpiar,  writjutefti&ri 
lIi'hS'liS^'il!"iS'™'lS°*i'"  '"'"''■''  "*  ■rtffl^M'i 

Iw  MiAwiofi  na»iia :  Thn  Iwiffuaga  of  (be  treata  Mm  ■  ■)■■' 
opinioii  Oku  ought  nol  (ci  In  two  0)<iiiio«>  >bourU.  .  .  .  IM 
"•  I"™™  "'  ""  iPlarniMti™  of  Iho  to(;lt»h  hiiji  nr.  "' 


£a»;;S 


n    in    reply   approved    Lori  Hi 


■nlliuiwa  tiiii, 

lo  re 

licw  tonually.  in 

.  IviLti 

"g. 

the  oBoto  Kb 

ihedispUlBlqt 

:in>reUti[is  oC  It* 

diijtoii-Bulwo: 

rTm 

II;  to  tlic  d»ciHi< 

>nof 

ony  Eutopeu  pomi 

Not. 

IS,  1857),  and 

tliis  » 

bf  Laid  Napdei 

Dote  to  Geneml 

Cnss. 

da 

ledtWttSm 

IshiiBnuui 

.1,1  D 

inl»r,186T,Pnii- 

denl  Bucliiiioi 

r  UMratiiie  Iho 

ion  ud.bihinol 

tlwCluendon. 

.Tr«ly,8«id,- 

■TI»f«tl.,U 

SSSSS 

wKi. 

r 

it^lo  .nd  at  Cub' 

'^"*  *>  "v'.'^"?'''  "" "^  "»«iiii*l«  Biljuttnieut  or  *lio  CortBI  JUlitlw 

!;e'iliy,sai..;r.T?£S':,.ws.l7L!S),'ss:j 

>i«..uL.  .1,  M  ot  ci.„.,i.„  1,^  i„„„„^  Si  Iran. 

Ouseby,  niiJer  dule  ot  Kuv.  19, 1857 


ley'a  misdon.  Sir  WiUEaDi  io.l  reocivtd  poBitiys  i.ialniclio. 
not  to  iDuve  uoli]  tbe  L'liitecl  Stitei  gbnuld  douidt  vJiether  I 
H^rogate  the  treat;  or  Qot;  ani  hotd  Nllpier  wna  furbiddt 
to  mote  until  the  UiiiLed  Stales  shunld  make  tmnal  anamr  I 

dan  la  Lanl  Kii{iiilr,  Jau.  H,  IBJS,  Dontaiusd.  Uiese  ni 


On  the  lOcli  of  JIu'iili.  18SB,  (be  Eorl  of  MolinBibui?,  i>}» 
Jud  qoDce^Bd  Lord  CiaiandQu  la  tha  Toreiga  Qffloe,  inAtmetfld 
Loid  Kapler  that  uuUl  sn  UHaer  wu  nturned  tD  tha  pnipoBal 

Bnlwir  Tnuy.  Driulii|:l  igy  adEr  luiiru  i-Iuch  Ibi  ririnuuluiis 


It  oppBsm,  howoYcr,  iJial  tio  proroail  to  abrogntt  tli 
wlijc^i  liord  MoLoieabaty  i«6erved  Ibe  li^  te  arl|^u 

Stat™  bjLofd  Nspier,  under  iiislrui;iroi»  frtiio  Ijunl  Cli 
Ins  dispitijb.  dated  Marub  S2,  lS5l^  Ijird  Kipicr  -nteti 


effHLbe  Huuli  ubrogativu,  if  u^i:eil  tn. 

Inre[p|y  toehiiidiiip»ltliof  i>jtilNn|picr,  Ihe  Earl  ofHilns- 
bury  iiinlriicled  him,  April  8, 18.78.  Hint  Lis  nctigi,  WMipMowd. 
ind  tlut  liu  abould  «mliiic  liimself  tu  pricing  for  tui  auw  B 
li»  [mip-Hil  fui  urbitnuion.    Ilia  Lmdahip  added  Um»  sgai'  ■ 

iiiUd  SUM  tlKwcLn  -- Jj»tofti 


OiaUttiUwtrTral'lim  Uni  a  ■ 
nMj  aid  IbcII^^^  GMwnip 


!i.St 


mil,  iru  briefly  to  tUi 
from  Sir  William  On 
Suiea,  Ibe  Unilnl  S 


»toL«dK.,«c 

iTiru 

«.■;«>,) 

"" 

lb.  t-o  <H.M>.- 

mlureofaffiii 
1  Oiiwloy  lo  o 

icon  SbilMi  a 
rtoui&iQill 

am  and  objeot 
Ilia  lor^blj. 

■Blbp 
dd«, 

Earl  of  Mfllme 
reW  iiPEMintL., 
11.8  ISlli  of  A 

er  JIaJKatye   g'o 

a  with  lb.  Cai- 
iguBt  inatnKttd 
United  StUai  Hi 
vemiHiit  In  Ita 

iSllSt^U."""  " 

«l""^.l-i'^ 

yt™-BBl«Tj-g 

Kapler,  cm  the  Sth  of 

ft  >  not  diffionlt  i 
1ii>ju]  DD^TB  Tor  ^oalinib^ 


—  INTEHOCEANIC   C 
IE  "  ffiaj  rojeoUri,"  i 


ioi^witig  (his  TifirrBliTe  to 


mlh>( 


or  tbB 


^r  TfMl 


'.    M.  (Ijii  not 


tlwt  Gil  VViUkni  Gon  OdkIej  sI. 
«(nniie  •ucoi  of  Centm!  Ameritii 
er  tJjo  Clnjiloii-HiilB'er  Ttbij  inlii 
Ml  yuvnt  In  that  n^iui.  Geneml  Cih.  nith  his  accustDnied 
ciiUIdu  And  wiadciiUt  aieviy  peivifiveiL  tlmt  tor  tLe  United 
BlUea  to  prgpina  ulinigatiini  nn  the  vei7  e\e  ot  Sir  Willinin 
OaSvIgj^  iqiHiou  Wfiilld  Icsd  to  iiijni'inuji  LliferBnrxis  And  woliJd 
lU^  soqoluHiDiu  irh)eh  the  L>nilnd  SUilcs  wu  iiat  preimi^l 
Uidialt.  ObJMlioiuljle  u  Geiirral  Cum  Ihaiight  the  ClayWu- 
Bnltnir  TiwtjT,  bBpiererred  In  ndhtT^  ta  ilj  temi>  tatber  thui 
gin  tlwimpUsd  ixmuat  ut  ttib  Gntcmni^iil  tliBt  Gnat  Britiln 
■badld  obuta  uuli  In* tiu  u  iho  Furco  of  her  povei-  mi^ht 


JMI  light  on  Uieinbjpotnndcni 
■B  in  decliniiig  to  pruptise  nbrogn 
■fidcDtly  ileaind  U 


r  Lord 


tishenl  Cd« 

nbuua  nf  tlie  Ulnyttai-Baltnc  Tr 

oT  the  lOtb,  1  propuHil  on  tlid  imi-t  uF  LJii»  guruniii 

I  hRn  dmll  with  Hinwahil  of  deUxil  An  lliia  lii«oriil  c 
parti;  bacaase  it  adminbljr  illimtnUK  Die  iidril  niili 
butli  gnvamiaeDla  hnve  regsnled  the  CIsyuii-GiiTwer 
from  the  fliiit.  Hid  pMtly  bHainw  It  linil  lanre  direct  1 


iibmitleil  nt  the  tine  to  CongrOBB 
er  TR-atf ,  uiil  tlie  iiurpgu 


NIokngun  traniit  under  the  iirovisiona  of  ArUcle  ^ 
two  GoYmnnmti.    For  it  will  be  observed  that  t 


™.«a  route  through  Colou.bian    territo,,.    It  ta  * 
^jHilMio^to  those  or  Buy  other  praoHeria.  nt>- 


H  «i>plico 


lo  far  „a  IhiB 


loaquito  Coart,  or  uf 


t.  Out  tte 


iraiily  hlio«ii.  Id  mj  ilfcqiatcb  of  tl'ie    .„„„ 

oblip.Uo.1,  enibr.ce,l  ™  the  part  of  the  U„U„  „„„  „  „ 

*1^  f^u  lluT.rT"  "i'V"  "'"*^'l  9«t-d™M 

I  "1  ann  uie<iuitnble  oblieatJoni  to  OcMl 

iporfeoted  Qomp«*  of  IWn 


My 


lin  under  the  vogue  a 

onm  mj 
of  Iha  C 


eaty,  and   tba  niDtB 


re  thi\ce  Dsde  the  b 


■lUi  haafs  Intvca 


lbo1>)d  ;au,  witlliu  tlis  dbl<:i'Cli^Dary  limits  COQSdsd  a 
otnijilisiiatcliot  Juneattli,  hnvcBireii  »  copy  there 
onldihiip,  jon  ire  BiioiUy  It  lilierty  til  let  him  have  s 
,ia  kIsd.  H'lth  tLo  (uns  siplBualiDu,  list  it  is  foe  joui 


I  to  be 

eriocl  witliQut  tts  otiEigaUDD  of 
le  productiQii  of  praot  of  urimiiuiUly,  WMo 
Id  Boaie  MOBe  BD  01  pott  JiiplQ  SDBCtmenl,  Et  ia  En  DtliBn  ■  con- 
ferment of  srt^tnuy  and  ir»BpDn»ib]e  ^wt^r.  and,  in  eitlier 

tif^ii  tfMch  BTO  tho  ooTQEDon  poBRfison  of  QrELiah  and  Ameri- 


Tbil  tlxi  tait  of  AflH! 


I  of  juatice*  Qoiild  be  applied  nEtLiiui; 


Id  llie  apeuSe  DOK  of  Mr.  Boyton,  it  Ei  infermd  traa 
■UMnieUt  of  the  fiob  Hut  Ihs  act  coD;pJiliiied  at  die  in 
Djetit  of  dfven  penoui  to  murder  diveia  CJLber  peraomt, 
eoiDDiittud  Bubsequeutly 
Hud  Mf ,  iJoytm '    ' 


le  of  tlie  PfOtentJon  AM. 
if  lluB,  liaie  pleidod  Ibe  retrmoa™  ipjiii- 


of  the  law^    Keithet  oonld  wi 
«Biiiiisl  llie  nppHMiion  ot  some  preo™  o(  law  wliere 
an  ctSifuAe  wsd  c:Jutged  agaiDft  a  foreigner  while  a  guet 


set  ii  alJegwi,  ftoia  the  butden  of  proving  the  guilt  of  tl 

deholt  of  pi^mpt  and  lawful  proof,  ftaiii  the  obligation  < 
ideuirig^hira.     Immunity  would  nut  be  naked,  but  pnnupt  an 


ie  calling  [br  your  iiitcrpoBil 


Sib,— Referring  to  my  general  instTOOtion  of  the  SCCli  idtliB. 

yanicoi^jofaletleiof  tbeSOth  of  the  uime  moulh  fiom  te 
Honotoblo  Samuel  J.  RnndBll.  in  behalf  of  Mr,  Jiaeph  B. 
Walsh,  a  citizi>n  nf  the  United  Statea.  nlio.  it  Kpgtm,  *■ 
Mrnated  on  tiko  3d  of  March  last,  under  the  prorUwi  of  Aa 
lite  aot  of  Parliament,  knoxn  aa  the  "  Prntection  Aot'  Hi' 
Wilili  ii  represented  u  being  inipriaoncil  in  Dnblim  mnl  It  ■ 
probalile  Ihat  Kilmrinham  Jail  is  tlie  place  of  conflnemnib  'Bk 
nUdiea  In  thli  oonnttj,  knowing  only  of  his  mmt  ind  !^<» 

•1  to  tie  apccific  charge,  if  liny,  npon  wiiicU  ha  it  luldindK 
sennt  prohdble  that  the  prisoner  hiinuclf  is  in  igncniM  k 
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I  have  altendy  iudjcaled  to  you  in  my  iustruction  rf  flit  •>* 
of  May.  the  entice  absence  of  any  disposition  on  Uh  put  oiM 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  admin islntioD  otttelettl* 
generd  munidpal  laws  of  Grcal>  Britain.  ThB  Imn  rf  tW 
oountry.  and  eapceially  those  that  relate  to  the  peiMlsl  B»ff 
nd  aecurity  ot  the  clUien,  ha™  always  been  Bo  nMuh  is  b» 
laony  with  the  principles  ot  jurisprudenee  cherished  by  Aw* 
earn  u  s  birthright,  that  they  have  never  failed  to  em^ 
the  respect  of  tU  Govemment  and  people  of  (ho  DnitodSlrtl 
?,°l:?^'r:."  "■*  "*""''?  '"^J'  l"*  i"  the  estimation  rffc 
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Britiih  coUBigne  at  that  court  Ini 
American  or  British  Jews  as  eh, 
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from  the  Russian  capital,  attracted  the  attention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  suggests  to  the  President  that  the  almost 
identical  interests  of  the  two  Governments  in  the  premises 
justify  similar  action  on  their  part. 

The  dispatches  of  the  American  Envoy  at  St.  Petersburg 
show  that  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  made 
frequent  assertions  of  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  seek  a  solution  which  would  harmonize  all  interests. 
While  declining  to  admit  that  the  existing  convention  may 
exempt  American  citizens  from  abject  submission  to  the  reli- 
gious laws  of  the  land,  the  minister  has  on  several  occasions 
promised  that  the  militaiy  authorities,  in  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws,  would  give  to  American  citizens  the  widest  practi- 
cable latitude  in  interpreting  the  obligations  of  the  statutes. 
In  poiut  of  fietct,  it  is  believed  that  American  (and  presumably 
British)  sojourners  in  Russia  enjoy,  under  the  almost  absolute 
discretionary  powers  of  the  imperial  military  commanders,  the 
privil^es  and  immunities  which  are  granted  to  any  foreigners. 
This  Government  conceives,  however,  that  it  should  not  be 
content  with  leaving  the  persons  and  the  material  interest  of 
its  citizens  in  Russia  to  the  discretionary  control  of  the  militaiy 
power,  however  friendly  its  declared  purpose  may  be.    In  this 
conception  it  may  very  properly  assume  to  be  joined  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  has  ever  been  watchfully  jealous 
of  the  moral  freedom  of  its  subjects  in  foreign  lands. 

It  must  be  inexpressibly  painful  to  the  enlightened  statesman 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  America,  to  see  a  discarded  jjreju- 
dice  of  the  Dark  Ages  gravely  revived  at  this  day  —  to  witness 
an  attempt  to  base  the  policy  of  a  great  and  sovereign  State  on 
the  mistaken  theory  that  thrift  is  a  crime  of  which  the  untlirifty 
are  the  innocent  victims,  and  that  discontent  and  disaffection 
are  to  be  diminished  by  increasing  the  causes  fioni  wliich  they 
arise.  No  student  of  history  i»eed  be  reminded  of  the  lessons 
^ught  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Central  Eurojie  and 
on  the  Spanish  Penmsula.  Then,  as  in  Russia  to-day,  the 
Hebrew  fared  better  in  business  tlian  his  neighbor ;  tlien,  as 
now,  his  economy  and  patient  industry  bred  capital,  and  cajiital 
bred  envy,  and  envy  bred  persecution,  and  persecution  bred 
disaffection  and  social  separation.     The  old  tradition  moves  in 
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As  at  present  advised  I  must  express  disapproval  of  your 
letter  to  SeHor  Garcia,  the  secretary  of  General  Pidrola.    I 
think  that  your  proper  course  in  reference  to  Garcia's  commu- 
nication would  have  been  either  entirely  to  ignore  it  as  claim- 
ing an  official  character  which  you  could  not  recognize,  or,  if 
you  thought  that  courtesy  required  a  reply,  to  state  that  you 
were  accredited  to  the  Calderon  Government,  and  could,  there- 
fore, know  no  other,  and  that  any  communication  which  Gen- 
eral Pidrola  thought  it  his  dnty  or  interest  to  make,  must  be 
made  directly  to  the  Government  at  Washiugton.    You  had 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  injudicious  to  assume 
any.    The  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Government  had  been 
dnly  considered  and  decided  by  your  own  Government,  and 
you  were  neither  instructed  nor  expected  to  furnish  General 
Pitfrola  or  the  Peruvian  public  with  the  reasons  for  that  action. 
The  following  language  in  your  letter  to  SeSor  Garcia  might 
well  be  misunderstood :  — 

**  Chili  desires,  and  asks  for  Tarapacd,  and  will  recognize  the  Government 
which  agrees  to  its  cession.  The  Calderon  Government  will  not  cede  it.  It 
renuuDS  to  be  mcu  whether  that  of  Fi^rola  will  prove  more  pliable." 

It  might  easily  be  supposed,  by  an  excited  public  opinion  on 
either  side,  that  such  language  was  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States  had  recognized  the  Govern- 
ment of  Calderon  because  of  its  resolution  not  to  cede  Peruvian 
territory.  No  such  motive  has  ever  been  declared  by  this 
Grovernment.  The  Government  of  Calderon  was  recognized 
because  we  believed  it  to  be  the  interest  of  both  Chili  and  Peru 
that  some  respectable  authority  should  be  establislied  which  |^i 

could  restore  internal  order,  and  initiate  res])onsible  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  We  desired  that  the  Peruvian  Government  !■  ;,  j  . 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  obtain  the  best  terms  it  could,  ;,  J-'"  »| 
and  hoped  that  it  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
Chili  without  the  painful  sacrifice  of  the  national  territory. 
But  we  did  not  make,  and  never  intended  to  make,  any  special 
result  of  t^e  peace  negotiations  the  basis  of  our  recognition  of 
the  Calderon  Government.  What  was  best,  and  wliat  was  pos- 
sible for  Peru  to  do,  we  were  anxious  to  the  extent  of  our 
power  to  aid  her  in  doing,  by  the  use  of  whatever  inllueuce  or 
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and  operate  the  road  for  twenty-five  years  after  it  is  finished. 
You  consider  the  grant  very  valuable  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  company  very  large.  The  special  advantage  which  the 
United  States  may  derive  from  these  possibilities  is  that  the 
price  to  be  charged  for  coal  carried  over  the  road  may  be 
limited,  as  the  railroad  runs  to  Cliimbote  and  the  railroad 
arrangement  is  a  sequel  to  and  part  of  the  plan  for  a  coaling- 
station  there. 

I  have  learned  of  this  negotiation  with  profound  astonishment 
and  regret. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever your  Government  would  consent  that  its  minister  should 
accept  such  a  position,  but  for  the  minister  himself,  witliout 
instruction  and  without  permission,  to  assume  the  charge  of  an 
extensive  financial  scheme  for  the  purchase,  completion,  and 
transfer  of  a  railroad  is  an  utter  disregard  of  every  rule  of  pru- 
dence and  propiiety  that  should  govern  the  conduct  of  a  re})re- 
sentative  of  the  country.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
ruin  of  Peruvian  interests  and  the  embarrassment  of  that  Gov- 
ernment in  its  almost  hopeless  attempts  to  contrive  a  method  of 
raising  money  have  given  birth  to  so  many  speculative  schemes, 
and  filled  the  press  with  accounts  of  contending  companies  and 
their  enticing  proposals,  the  direct  participation  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister  in  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  a  wrecked  rail- 
way company  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  misapprehensions  on  the 
part  of  other  Governments  and  distrust  of  the  United  States 
and  its  minister,  whose  motives  and  proceedings  would  be 
viewed  in  the  most  unfavorable  light. 

Whether  the  grant  be  valuable  or  the  possibilities  of  the 
railroad  large,  or  the  profit  of  the  speculation  great,  are  ques- 
tions of  little  moment  compared  to  tliose  higher  considera- 
tions of  national  interest  and  dignity  whicli  should  govern  every 
act  and  every  word  in  the  intercourse  and  dealings  of  this 
Nation  with  others,  as  conducted  by  a  rei)resentative  clothed 
with  its  power  and  charged  with  its  interests  and  its  honor. 
The  construction  of  a  railroad  and  the  cheapening  of  coal  may 
be  laudable  enterprises  in  themselves,  Ijut  this  Government  does 
not  send  its  envoys  abroad  to  undertake  them.  It  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  first  duty  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  assume  such 
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what  can  scarcely  be  considered  less  than  the  conquest  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia. 

This  Government  cannot  therefore  anticipate  that  the  offer 
of  friendly  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions now  pending  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Government  of 
Chili.     It  would  scarcely  comport  with  self-respect  that  such 
an  offer  should  be  refused,  and  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia  that  it  should  be  offered  and  declined.    But 
I  am  sure  the  Chilian  Government  will  appreciate  tlie  natural 
and  deep  interest  which  the  United  States  feels  in  the  termina- 
tion of  a  condition  so  calamitous  in  its  consequences  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  South  American  republics.    It  should 
idso  know  that  if  at  any  time  the  interposition  of  the  good 
offices  of  this  Government  can  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  belligerent  powers,  they  will, 
upon  proper  intimation,  be  promptly  offered. 

While,  therefore,  no  instructions  are  given  you  to  tender 
officially  any  advice  to  the  Government  of  Chili  which  is  un- 
song^t,  you  will,  on  such  opportunity  as  may  occur,  govern 
your  conduct  and  representations  by  the  considerations  to 
which  I  now  call  your  attention. 

Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
late  war  between  Chili  on  the  one  side  and  Peru  and  Bolivia 
on  the  other,  this  Government  recognizes  the  right  which  the 
suceessful  conduct  of  that  war  has  conferred  upon  Chili ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  will  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Chilian  Government  has  the  right  to  carry  its  calcu- 
lation of  the  indemnities  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor  the 
security  for  the  future  which  its  interests  may  seem  to  require. 
But  if  the  Chilian  Government,  as  its  representatives  Imve 
declared,  seeks  only  a  guarantee  of  future  ])eace,  it  would 
seem  natural  that  Peru  and  Bolivia  should  be  allowed  to  offer 
such  indemnity  and  guarantee  before  the  annexation  of  terri- 
tory, which  is  the  right  of  conquest,  is  insisted  upon.  If  tliese 
powers  fail  to  offer  what  is  a  reasonably  sufficient  indemnity 
and  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a  fair  subject  of  consideration 
whether  such  territory  may  not  be  exacted  as  the  necessary 
price  of  peace. 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  avowedly  not  of  conquest. 
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gradually  restore  order  and  the  reign  of  law.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  for  such  a  government  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  cou- 
fidence  either  of  its  own  people  or  foi-eign  Powers,  it  must  be 
allowed  a  freedom  and  force  of  action  which  cannot  be  exercised 
while  Chili  holds  absolute  possession  and  governs  by  military 
authority.  This  Government,  therefore,  has  been  glad  to  learn 
£rom  its  minister  in  Chili,  whom  you  succeed,  that  the  Chilian 
authorities  have  decided  to  give  their  support  to  the  efforts  of 
Sefior  Calderon  to  establish  on  a  steady  footing  a  Provisional 
government  in  Peru. 

You  will,  as  far  as  you  can  do  so  with  propriety  and  without 
oJBBoions  intrusion,  approve  and  encourage  this  disposition  on 
the  peat  of  the  Chilian  Government,  and  this  Department  will 
be  exceedingly  gratified  if  your  influence  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  Chili  to  give  its  aid  and  support  to  the  restoration 
of  regular,  constitutional  government  in  Peru,  and  to  postpone 
tiie  final  settiement  of  all  questions  of  territorial  annexation  to 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  can  then  be  resumed  with  the 
eertainty  of  a  just,  friendly,  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  any  representation  which  you  may  make,  you  will  say  that 
the  hope  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  negotiations  for  peace 
will  be  conducted,  and  the  final  settlement  between  the  two 
oonntries  determined,  without  invoking  on  either  side,  the  aid 
or  intervention  of  any  European  Power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks  only  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  friend  to  all  the  South-American  republics  engaged 
in  this  unhappy  conflict,  and  it  will  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
consider  how  far  that  feeling  might  be  affected,  and  a  more 
active  interposition  forced  upon  it,  by  any  attempted  complica- 
tion of  this  question  with  European  politics. 

If  at  any  time  you  shall  judge  it  expedient  and  advantageous 
to  read  this  dispatch  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  you  are 
authorized  to  do  so.  The  decision  on  this  point  is  left  to  your 
discretion. 
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the  President  himself,  in  the  face  of  the  assurance  addressed 
to  you  by  Seflor  Valderrama :  viz.,  — 

"You  are  therefore  authorized  to  say  to  your  Government  that  every 
effort  would  be  given  bv  Chili  to  strengthen  the  Government  of  President 
Calderon,  giviuj^  to  it  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  action,  considering  the 
Chilian  occupation.  That  no  question  of  territorial  annexation  would  be 
touched  OQtu  a  constitutional  government  could  be  established  in  Peru, 
acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  people,  with  full  powers  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  n^otiationa  for  peace." 


The  Prendent  has  learned  with  great  regret  of  the  arrest 
and  remoral  of  President  Calderon,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
his  information  will  not  undertake  to  appreciate  its  significance. 
He  hopes  that  when  the  facts  are  better  known,  lie  will  be 
relieved  from  the  painful  impression  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States.    The 
present  condition  of  affiurs,  the  difficulty  of  prompt  commuui- 
cation  with  the  legations  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  tlie  unfortu- 
nate notoriety  of  the  differences  between  yourself  and  your 
colleague  in  Peru,  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  ren- 
dered a  special  mission  necessary.     You  will  inform  the  Chilian 
(Jovemment  that  a  special  envoy  will  be  immediately  sent,  and 
you  will  assure  that  Government  that  he  will  come  in  the  spirit 
of  impartial  friendship,  anxious  to  learn  that  recent  occurrences 
have  not  been  intended  to   disturb  the  long-continued  and 
friendly  relations  existing  between  us ;  and  instructed  by  the 
President  to  lay  before  the  Chilian  Government  frankly,  but 
with  a  scrupulous  consideration  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
that  Government,  the  views  which  he  holds  upon  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  afiairs  in  South  America,  a  condition  now  fast 
assuming  proportions  which  make  its  settlement  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  all  the  republics  of  the  continent.     The  Presi- 
dent anticipates  that  this  step,  suggested  by  friendly  interest 
and  justified  by  our  existing  relations,  will  be  i)roperly  ap})re- 
ciated  by  the   Chilian   Government ;   and   he  sincerely  hojies 
that  no  action  of  that  Government  will  tend  further  to  compli- 
cate existing  difficulties  before  the  arrival  of  the  minister.^ 

1  similar  notice  of  the  Special  Mission  was  stent  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  at  Lima. 
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In  his  dispatch,  under  date  August  15,  1881,  he  says :  — 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  so  far  as  the  assurance  of  public  men 
can  be  relied  upon,  your  instructions  have  been  complied  with ;  your  ideas 
of  final  peace  accepted,  not  only  by  the  present  administration  at  Santiago, 
but  still  better  of  Sefior  Santa  Maria,  the  President  elect,  whose  administra- 
tion will  have  begun  when  you  receive  this  note." 

Greneral  Kilpatrick  then  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  a  long  interview  with  the  leading  and  most  influential 
members  of  the  Chilian  Government,  in  which  he  quotes  the 
following  as  the  final  assurances  given  to  him  by  the  Chilian 
Secretary  of  State :  — 

"  Ton  may  therefore  say  to  your  Government  that  every  effort  would  be 

gven  by  Chili  to  starenfftfaen  the  Government  of  President  Caldcron,  giving 
it  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  action,  considering  the  Chilian  occupation ; 
tliat  no  qaestion  of  Chilian  annexation  would  be  touched  until  a  constitu- 
tional government  oonld  be  established  in  Peru,  acknowledged  and  respected 
by  the  people,  with  fall  powers  to  enter  into  diplomatic  negotiation  for  peace ; 
tiiat  no  tenitory  would  oe  exacted  unless  Chili  failed  to  secure  ample  and 
lost  inctemnifieation  in  other  and  satisfactory  ways,  as  also  ample  security 
for  the  fatore;  and  that  in  no  case  would  Chili  exact  territory  save  where 
Chilian  enterprise  and  Chilian  capital  had  developed  the  desert  and  where 
to^di^  nine^enths  of  the  people  were  Chilian." 

But  after  this  recognition,  made  in  entire  good  faith  to  both 
parties,  three  things  followed :  — 

1.  The  presence  of  a  United  States  minister  at  Lima  ac- 
credited to  the  Calderon  Government,  and  the  reception  in 
Washington  of  a  minister  from  that  (jovernment,  gave  it, 
unquestionably,  increased  strength  and  confidence. 

2.  The  adherents  of  Pi^rola,  realizing  the  necessity  of  peace 
and  the  existence  of  a  stable  Government  to  negotiate  it,  gradu- 
ally abandoned  the  forlorn  hope  of  continued  resistance,  and 
gave  their  adhesion  to  the  Calderon  Government. 

8.  The  Congress  which  assembled  within  the  neutral  zone  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chilian  authorities,  and  wliich  was 
farther  allowed  by  the  Chilian  Government  to  provitle  for  the 
military  impositions  by  the  use  of  the  national  credit,  and  was 
thus  recognized  as  the  representative  of  the  Peruvian  people, 
authorized  President  Calderon  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  upon 
the  condition  that  no  territory  should  be  ceded. 

As  soon  as  these  facts  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  real  and 
independent  vitality  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Calderon  Gov- 
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Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  as  to  the  discretion  of  all  that 
may  have  been  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  take 
such  action  without  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Government  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  proceedhigs 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  States.    The  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment was  in  possession  of  the  instructions  sent  to  our  min- 
ister at  the  capital  of  Peru,  as  well  as  those  to  his  colleague 
at  Santiago.    There  was  no  pretense  that  the  conduct  of  Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick  was  any  thing  but  friendly.    Chili  was  repre- 
sented here  by  a  minister  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
^   Ghnremment,  and  notiiing  can  justify  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  was  acting  a  double  part  in  its  relations  to  the 
two  oonntriea.    If  the  conduct  of  the   United  States  minis- 
ter seemed  inconsistent  with  what  Chili  had  every  reason  to 
know  was  the  /riendly  intention  of  the  United  States,  a  cour- 
teous representation  through  the  Chilian  minister  here  would 
lutve  enabled  this  Government  promptly  to  correct  or  confirm 
him.    Yon  ore  not  therefore  authorized  to  make  to  the  Chilian 
Govemment  any  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  General  Hurlbut, 
if  tiiat  Government,  not  having  afforded  us  the  opportunity 
of  accepting  or  disavowing  his  conduct,  insists  upon  making  its 
interpretation  of  his  proceedings  the  justification  of  its  recent 
action. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  you  will  be  able,  by  communicaf 
tion  at  once  firm  and  temperate,  to  avoid  these  embarrassments. 
If  you  should  fortunately  reach  the  point  where  frank,  mutual 
explanation  can  be  made  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  respect 
which  every  Govemment  owes  to  itself,  you  will  then  be  at 
liberty,  conforming  your  explanation  to  the  recent  instruction 
to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  with  a  copy  of  which  you  are  furnislied,  to 
show  to  the  Govemment  of  Chili  how  much  both  his  words  and 
acts  have  been  misconceived. 

It  is  di£Scult  for  me  to  say  how  far  an  explanation  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  President  which  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  or  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Government. 
The  objects  which  he  has  at  heart  are,  first,  to  prevent  the 
misery,  confusion,  and  bloodshed  which  the  present  relations 
between  Chili  and  Peru  seem  only  too  certain  to  renew ;  and, 
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gives.  This  GoTemment  also  holds  that  between  two  inde- 
pendent nations,  the  mere  existence  of  war  does  not  confer  the 
right.of  conquest  until  the  failure  to  furnish  the  indemnity  and 
guarantee  which  can  be  rightfully  demanded. 

The  United  States  maintains,  therefore,  that  Peru  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  an  opportunity  should  be  allowed  her  to 
find  such  indemnity  and  guarantee.  Nor  can  this  Government 
admit  that  a  cession  of  territory  can  be  properly  exacted  far  ex- 
ceeding in  value  the  amplest  estimate  of  a  reasonable  indemnity. 
Already,  by  force  of  its  occupation,  the  Chilian  Government 
has  collected  large  sums  £rom  Peru;  and  it  has  been  openly 
and  officially  asserted  in  the  Chilian  Congress  that  these  mili- 
tazy  impositions  have  furnished  a  surplus  beyond  the  cost  of 
maintaining  its  armies  in  that  occupation.  The  annexation  of 
TarapacA,  which,  under  proper  administration,  would  produce 
annually  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  a  large  indemnity,  seems  not 
to  be  consiatent  with  the  execution  of  justice. 

The  practical  prohibition  of  the  formation  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  Peru,  and  the  absolute  appropriation  of  its  most  valu- 
able territory,  is  simply  the  extinction  of  a  State  which  has 
formed  part  c^  the  ^tem  of  Republics  on  this  continent, 
honorable  in  the  traditions  and  illustrations  of  its  past  history, 
and  rich  in  resources  for  future  progress.    The  United  States, 
with  which  Peru  has  for  many  3'ears  maintained  the  most  cor- 
dial relations,  has  the  right  to  feel  and  to  express  a  deep  interest 
in  her  distressed  condition  ;  and  while,  cherishing  equal  friend- 
liness to  Chili,  we  will  not  interpose  to  deprive  her  of  the  fair 
advantages  of  military  success,  nor  put  any  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  future  security,  we  cannot  regard  with  unconcern 
the  destruction  of  Peruvian  nationality.     If  our  good  offices  are 
rejected,  and  this  policy  of  the  absorption  of  an  independent 
State  be  persisted  in,  this  Government  will  consider  itself  dis- 
chaiged  from  any  further  obligation  to  be  influenced  in  its 
action  by  the  position  which  Chili  has  assumed,  and  will  hold 
itself  free  to  appeal  to  the  other  Republics  of  this  continent  to 
join  it  in  an  effort  to  avert  consequences  which  cannot  be  con- 
fined to   Chili  and   Peru,  but  which   threaten   with   extreme 
danger  the  political  institutions,  the  peaceful  progress,  and  the 
liberal  civilization  of  all  America. 
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luterest  of  jostice  and  a  better  understanding.  Events,  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  living  generation  of  Mexicans,  when  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  the  United  States,  although  then 
engaged  in  a  desperate  domestic  struggle,  was  freely  lent  to 
avert  the  danger  which  a  foreign  empire  threatened  to  the 
national  life  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  afford  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  unselfishness  with  which  the  United  States  regards  all 
that  ooncerns  the  welfi&re  and  existence  of  its  sister  republics 
of  the  oontineiit. 

It  is  alleged,  on  behalf  of  Guatemala,  that  diplomatic  efforts 
to  oome  to  s  better  understanding  with  Mexico  have  proved 
nnavailii^ ;  that  under  a  partial  and  preliminary  accord  look- 
h^s  to  tiie  ascertainment  of  the  limits  in  dispute,  Guatemalan 
surveying  parties,  sent  out  to  study  the  land,  with  a  view  to 
proposing  a  basis  of  definitive  settlement,  have  been  impris- 
oned by  the  Mexican  authorities ;  that  Guatemalan  agents  for 
the  taking  of  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in 
question  have  been  dealt  with  in  like  summary  manner ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  the  GoTemment  of  Mexico  has  slowly  but  steadily 
enfflroached  upon  the  bordering  country  heretofore  held  by 
Guatemala,  substituting  the  local  authorities  of  Mexico  for  those 
already  in  possesion,  and  so  widening  the  area  in  contention. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  United  States  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  either  the  Guatemalan  or  the 
Mexican  claim  to  this  region.    This  Government  is  not  a  self- 
constituted  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  either  country,  or  of 
botii,  in  this  matter.    It  is  simply  the  impartial  friend  of  both, 
ready  to  tender  frank  and  earnest  counsel  touching  any  thing 
which  may  menace  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  neighbors. 
It  is,  above  all,  anxious  to  do  any  and  every  thing  which  will 
tend  to  make  stronger  the  natural  union  of  tlie  republics  of 
the  continent,  in  the  face  of  the  tendencies  of  other  and  distant 
forms  of  government  fb  influence  the  internal  affairs  of  Spanish 
America.     It  is  especially  anxious,  in  the  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  to  see  the  Central  American  Republics  more  securely 
united  than  they  have  been  in  protection  of  their  common 
interests,  which  interests  are,  in  their  outward  relations,  identi- 
cal in. principle  with  those  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
It  feels  that  every  thing  which  may  lessen  the  good  will  and 
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graver  light  the  condition  of  the  relations  between  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  touching  the  possession  of  the  territory  of  Soco- 
nosco.  In  fact,  so  serious  is  the  apprehension  caused  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  by  these  untoward  reports,  that  I  feel 
constrained  to  supplement  my  previous  instructions  to  you  on 
the  subject  with  even  more  energy  and  directness. 

It  would  appear  now  that  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
Mexioo  was  not  merelj  to  obtain  possession  of  the  disputed 
teiritorjr,  but  to  precipitate  hostilities  with  Guatemala,  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  extending  her  borders  by  actual  conquest. 
Large  bodies  of  Mexican  troops  are  said  to  be  on  their  way  to 
Sooonusco,  and  the  exigency  is  reported  to  be  so  alarming  that 
plans  for  national  defense  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Presi- 
dent Barrios  and  his  advisers.      Frequent  border  raids  into 
Guatemalan  territory  have  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  resi- 
dents of  tiie  frontier  country,  and  the  imminence  of  a  collision 
is  very  great.    Of  the  possible  consequence  of  war  it  may  be 
pranature  to  speak,  but  the  information  possessed  by  the  De- 
partment intimates  the  probable  extension  of  hostilities  to  the 
other  Central  American  States  and  their  eventual  absorption 
into  the  Mexican  federal  system. 

I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  these  designs  seriously  enter 
into  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Government.  Of  late  years 
the  American  movement  toward  permanence  of  international 
boundaries  has  been  so  marked,  and  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
continental  policy  of  the  American  Republics,  that  any  depart- 
ure  there&om  becomes  necessarily  a  menace  to  the  interests 
of  aU. 

This  is  a  matter  touching  which  the  now  established  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  terri- 
torial acquisition  gives  it  the  right  to  use  its  friendly  offices  in 
discouragement  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  neijj^hboring 
States  which  may  tend  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  between 
them.  More  than  this,  the  maintenance  of  this  honorable  atti- 
tude of  example  involves  to  a  large  extent  a  moral  obligation 
on  our  part,  as  the  disinterested  fiiend  of  all  our  sister  States, 
to  exert  our  influence  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life 
and  integrity  of  any  one  of  them  against  aggression,  whether 
this  may  come  from  abroad  or  from  another  American  Republic. 
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association  of  allied  interests,  possessing  in  their  common  rela- 
tionship to  the  outer  world  all  the  elements  of  national 
existence.  In  this  enlarged  policy  we  confidently  ask  the  co- 
operation of  Mexico.  A  contrary  course  on  her  part  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  unwise  step,  while  any  movement  directly 
leading  to  the  absorption,  in  whole  or  part,  of  her  weaker  neigh- 
bors would  be  deemed  an  act  unfriendly  to  the  best  interests  of 
America. 

It  is  desired  that  yon  diould  make  earnest  but  calm  represen- 
tation of  these  yiews  of  the  President  to  the  Mexican  minister 
of  foreign  affiurs.  In  addition  to  embodying  the  main  points  of 
my  previous  instruction,  you  will  make  use  of  such  temperate 
reasoning  as  will  serve  to  show  SeBor  Mariscal  that  we  expect 
every  effort  to  be  made  by  his  Government  to  avert  a  conflict 
with  Guatemala,  by  diplomatic  means,  or,  these  failing,  by  resort 
to  arbitration.  Tou  will  intimate  to  Seilor  Mariscal  discreetly, 
but  distinctly,  that  the  good  feeling  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  will  be  fortified  by  a  frank  avowal  that  the  Mexi- 
can policy  toward  the  neighboring  States  is  not  one  of  conquest 
or  aggrandizement  but  of  conciliation,  peace,  and  friendship. 

I  have  written  this  instruction  rather  to  strengthen  your  own 
hands  in  the  execution  of  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  thus 
confided  to  you  than  with  a  view  to  its  formal  communication 
to  Sefior  Mariscal  by  leaving  a  copy  of  it  with  him.  If,  in 
your  discretion,  the  important  ends  in  view  will  be  subserved 
by  your  making  the  Minister  acquainted  with  portions  hereof^ 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  while  regarding  the  instruction 
as  a  whole  in  a  confidential  light,  and  as  su{)plementiiry  to 
my  instruction  of  the  16th,  which  you  have  been  authorized 
to  communicate  in  eztensoy  if  desirable. 


[Views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  touching  the  disturbed  rela- 
tions between  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Third  dispatch  from  Secretary  Blaine 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  Minister  to  Mexico.] 

Departmknt  of  Statk. 

Wa8HI>«TOX,  Nov.  28,  1881. 

Sib,  —  Referring  to  your  correspondence  with  this  depart- 
ment since  its  instruction  tendering  the  good  oflfices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  amicable  set- 
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the  Mexican  Government  that  pending  the  discussions  necea- 
saiy  to  perfect  such  an  arrangement  all  hostile  demonstration 
should  be  avoided,  and  if  possible  that  the  Mexican  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dis- 
puted boundary.  But  this  latter  request  you  will  not  insist 
upon,  if  it  should  be  an  obstacle  to  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Mexico  to  a  limited  arbitration. 

Should  the  Mexican  Gk>vemment,  however,  decide  that  it 
is  not  oonnstent  with  its  views  to  accept  a  friendly  interven- 
tion in  the  differences  between  itself  and  Guatemala,  you  will 
inform  the  Secretary  for  foreign  aSaira  that  you  accept  this 
dedaion  as  undoubtedly  within  the  clear  right  of  Mexico. 
You  will  express  the  vexy  deep  and  sincere  regret  which  this 
GoTemment  will  feel  if  it  shall  find  the  powerful  Republic  of 
Mexico  unwilling  to  join  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  maintaining  and  establishing  the  principle  of  friendly  arbitra- 
tion for  international  differences  on  the  continent  uf  America. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  acting  in  cordial  harmony,  can 
induce  all  the  other  independent  governments  of  Nortli  and 
South  America  to  aid  in  fixing  this  policy  of  peace  for  all 
future  disputes  between  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  would  be  a  marked  and  impressive  precedent,  if^  in  a  dis- 
pute with  a  weaker  neighbor,  Mexico  should  frankly  consent  to 
a  friendly  arbitration  of  all  existing  differences. 

You  will  further  say  to  Mr.  Mariscal  that  you  are  definitely 
instructed  to  call  his  attention  to  an  expression  of  opinion  which 
you  have  reported  in  your  dispatch  of  11th  of  August,  1881,  as  • 
follows :  — 

"lie,  Seftor  Mariscal,  appears  to  entertain  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the 
Fl«tident  of  Gaatemala,  and  to  tliiiik  tliat  his  appeal  to  tlie  United  States 
has  a  purpose  beyond  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  li«twe(!n  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  said,  for  instance,  he  had  l)eeu  informed  that  vuu  had  expressed 
an  opinion  favorable  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  American  re]>uhlicd 
into  one  Government;  that  the  lYe-sident  of  Guatemala  wns  favorahle  to 
such  a  project ;  Uiat  he  would  like,  in  such  an  event,  to  lK>come  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  nation,  and  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  ohtain  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  to  further  his  amhition  in  that  direction.  lie  seems 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  General  Harrios  is  Mexico's  enemy,  and  tliat 
it  would  not  be  well  to  liave  his  power  increased." 

Of  course  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  infor- 
mation as  to  tiie  personal  ambitious  of  General  Barrius,  and  it 
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It  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  argument  to 
undertake  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  a  proposition  so  ob- 
vious as  that  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  this  treaty  to 
other  nations  under  a  '*  most  favored  nation  "  clause  in  existing 
treaties,  would  be  as  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  explicit  stipula- 
tion as  a  specific  treaty  making  the  concession. 

You  are  instructed  to  say  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  that 
the  Gk>Temment  of  the  United  States  considers  this  stipulation 
M  of  the  very  eesenoe  of  the  treaty  and  cannot  consent  to  its 
abrogation  or  modification,  directly  or  indirectly.  You  will  add 
that  if  any  other  power  should  deem  it  proper  to  employ  undue 
influence  upon  Hm  Hawaiian  Government  to  persuade  or  com- 
pel action  in  derogation  of  this  treaty,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  unobservant  of  its  rights  and  interests 
and  will  be  neither  unwilling  nor  unprepared  to  support  the 
Hawaiian  Gtovemment  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  treaty 
obligations. 

In  reference  to  the  probability  of  a  judicial  construction  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Hawaiian  courts,  upon  proceedings  instituted 
by  a  British  merchant,  I  would  have  been  glad  if  you  had  been 
able  to  famish  me  with  the  correspondence  between  the  British 
commissioner  and  the  Hawaiian  secretary  for  foreign  affiurs. 
From  your  history  of  the  controversy,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
onderstand  how  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  can  con- 
eistentiy  maintain  a  right  of  diplomatic  intervention  for  the 
settiement  of  any  claim  for  the  difference  in  duty  imposed 
under  the  British  treaties  and  under  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  judicial  decision  of  this  question  by  the 
Hawaiian  courts  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  United  States 
as  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  unaware  whether  or  not  a  treaty, 
according  to  the  Hawaiian  Constitution,  is,  as  with  ns,  a  su]>renie 
law  of  the  land,  upon  the  construction  of  wliieh — tlie  pro|)er 
case  occurring  —  every  citizen  would  have  a  right  to  the 
judgment  of  the  courts. 

But  even  if  it  be  so,  and  if  the  judicial  department  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  decision  of  the  court  would  be  the  authorized 
interpretation  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  however  bind- 
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The  action  of  the  Government  must  necessarily  await  the 
actual  occurrence  or  threatened  probability  of  some  official 
transaction  in  conflict  with  its  treaty  rights.  But  with  the 
proper  information  before  it,  the  Department  would  undoubt- 
edly instruct  you  to  anticipate  any  transaction  of  this  character 
by  such  diplomatic  remonstrance  as  our  relations  with  Hawaii 
would  justify. 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  that  the  information  derived  through  the 
newspapers  in  reference  to  a  supposed  Coolie  convention  with 
Great  Britun  is  of  a  character  to  require  the  official  interven- 
tion of  this  Government.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  since 
the  return  of  King  Kalakaua,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  whether 
SQoh  a  convention  is  contemplated;  and  if,  in  your  opinion, 
titere  is  enough  in  the  general  rumors  to  warrant  it,  you  will 
condder  yourself  as  instructed  to  make  formal  inquiry  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  whether  such  a  project  is  entertained. 

You  say  that  the  proposed  convention  provides  for  a  — 

"'protector  of  the  coolie  immigrants,'  who  tries  all  cases  of  disputes  arising 
among  the  cooliee  themselves,  and,  also,  between  coolies  and  citizens  of  the 
oonntry  where  they  reside;  and  cases  of  a][>]>eal  from  his  judgment  go,  not 
io  tto  courts  of  the  countiy,  bnt  to  the  British  consul  or  dipfomatic  repre- 
aeDtaUTe." 

I  do  not  understand  whether  this  is  a  recital  from  some  exist- 
ing convention  or  a  rumor  of  what  the  contemplated  conven- 
tion is  expected  to  be. 

In  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands 
relative  to  emigration  of  laborers  from  India  to  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Surinam,  signed  in  1870  and  ratified  in  1872  (the 
most  recent  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer),  I  find  the 
following  provision :  — 

"XIX.  All  emigrants  within  the  provision  of  this  convention  shall,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  subjects  of  the  Briti.sh  Crown,  and  conformably  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law,  enjoy  in  the  Netherland  colony  tlie 
right  of  claiming  the  assistance  of  tlie  British  consular  agent;  and  no 
obstacle  shall  be  opposed  of  the  lalwrers  resorting  to  the  consular  agent,  and 
communicating  witn  him,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  obligations 
arising  oat  of  bis  engagements." 

Properly  interpreted  and  fairly  applied,  I  do  not  see  any 
reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  this  or  to  a  similar  provision. 
But  a  convention  containing  stipulations  such  as  you  describe 
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possession  of  these  islands  by  a  great  maritime  Power  would 
not  only  be  a  dangerous  diminution  of  the  just  and  necessary 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  but 
in  case  of  international  difficulty  it  would  be  a  positive  threat 
to  American  interests  too  important  to  be  lightly  risked. 

Neither  can  the  Government  of  the  United  States  allow  an 
arrangement  which,  by  diplomatic  finesse  or  legal  technicality, 
Bubstatntes  for  the  native  and  legitimate  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii,  the  controlling  influence  of  a  Foreign  Power. 
Hiat  is  not  the  real  and  substantial  independence  which  it 
desires  to  see  and  which  it  is  prepared  to  support.  This 
Government  would  consider  a  scheme  by  which  a  large  mass  of 
British  subjects,  forming  in  time  not  improbably  the  majority 
of  its  population,  should  be  introduced  into  Hawaii,  be  made 
independent  of  the  native  Government,  and  be  ruled  My  British 
authorities,  judicial  and  diplomatic,  as  one  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  friendly  relations  now  existing  between  us,  as  trench- 
ing upon  treaty  rights  which  we  have  secured  by  no  small  con- 
Bi^ration,  and  as  certain  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  irritat- 
ing and  unprofitable  discussion. 

In  thns  instructing  you,  however,  I  must  impress  upon  you 
that  much  is  trusted  to  your  discretion.  Tliere  would  be 
neither  propriety  nor  wisdom  in  making  such  declarations  un- 
neceararily  or  prematurely.  If,  therefore,  you  find  that  the  pro- 
posed oonvention  is  not  one  with  the  extreme  provisions  to 
which  you  refer,  or  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  rep- 
resentations of  the  unfriendly  impression  which  it  would  make 
here  will  be  sufficient  to  change  the  purpose  of  the  Hawaiian 
Gk)vemment,  you  wiU  confine  yourself  to  ordinary  diplomatic 
remonstrance.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  prudent  to  indicate 
that  such  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  the  view  taken  by  this 
Government  before  making  the  formal  protest,  which,  under 
the  contingency  of  persistent  adverse  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  you  are  authorized  to  make. 
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The  present  attitude  of  this  Government  toward  any  European 
project  for  the  control  of  an  Isthmian  route  is  but  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  resistance  made  in  1852  to  the  attempted 
pressure  of  an  active  foreign  influence  in  the  West  Indies. 

Hawaii,  although  much  farther  from  the  Californian  coast 
than  is  Cuba  from  the  Floridian  peninsula,  holds  in  the  western 
sea  much  the  same  position  as  Cuba  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  Cuba  is 
the  key  to  the  Gulf  trade.  The  material  possession  of  Hawaii 
18  not  deGored  by  the  United  States  any  more  than  was  that  of 
Caba.  But  under  no  circumstances  can  the  United  States  per- 
mit any  change  in  the  territorial  control  of  either  which  would 
out  it  adrift  firom  the  American  system,  whereto  they  both 
indispensably  belong. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  readily  seen  with  what 
concern  this  Government  must  view  any  tendency  toward  in- 
trodncing  into  Hawaii  new  social  elements,  destructive  of  its 
neoesBarily  American  character.    The  steady  diminution  of  the 
native  population  of  the  islands,  amounting  to  some  ten  per 
cent  between  1872  and  1878,  and  still  continuing,  is  doubtless 
a  cause  of  great  alarm  to  the  Government  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  solution  should  be  sought  with  eagerness 
in  any  apparently  practicable  quarter.    The  problem,  however, 
is  not  to  be  met  by  a  substitution  of  Mongolian  supremacy  for 
native  control — as  seems  at  first  sight  possible  through  the 
rapid  increase  in  Chinese  immigration  to  the  islands.    Neither 
is  a  wholesale  introduction  of  the  coolie  element,  professedly 
Anglo-Indian,  likely  to  aflFord  any  more  satisfactor}'  outcome  to 
the  difficulty.    The  Hawaiian  Islands  cannot  be  joined  to  the 
Asiatic  system.    If  they  drift  from  their  independent  station  it 
must  be  toward  assimilation  and  identification  with  the  Ameri- 
can system,  to  which  they  belong  by  the  operation  of  natunil 
laws,  and  must  belong  by  the  operation  of  political  neoessity. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  go,  with  somewliut  of  detail, 
into  the  real  nature  of  our  relations  toward  Hawaii,  in  order 
that  you  may  intelligently  construe  my  recent  instructions  in 
the  h'ght  of  our  true  and  necessary  policy  on  the  Pacific.  It 
may  also  tend  to  simplify  your  intercourse  \vith  the  native  Gov- 
ernment if  you  are  in  a  position  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  its 
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ASSASSINATION    OF  ALEXANDER  HI.,  EMPEROR 

OF   RUSSIA. 


(JSeetetaiy  Blaiiie  to  Htmorable  John  W.  Foster,  Minister  to  Russia.] 

DBrABTXXKT  OF  StATB, 

\       Washikgtow,  April  13, 1881. 

SiB, — Your  dispatch  of  the  18th  ultimo,  enclosing  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs  in  response 
to  the  prooeedings  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  touching 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor,  has  been  received,  and  by  order 
of  the  President  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  President  desires,  more  fully  than  in  his  communication 
by  teleg^ph,  to  convey  to  the  Emperor  the  sentiments  of 
respect  and  gratitude  toward  his  father  which  animate  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  They  can  never 
forget  the  course  pursued  by  the  late  Emperor  toward  this 
country  when  our  National  existence  was  imperiled  by  civil 
strife.  The  peculiar  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed  from 
the  intervention  of  European  Powers  was  clearly  perceived  by 
all  the  intelligent  friends  of  the  Union.  Though  feeling  equal 
to  any  emergency  that  might  arise  in  the  course  of  the  appall- 
ing conflict,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  realized  that 
the  contest  would  be  rendered  more  desperate  and  more  bloody 
if  any  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  should  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  insurrectionary  States. 

A  dynasty,  not  now  in  power,  but  then  ruling  over  a  ccnintry 
in  which  the  people  have  always  been  our  friend.s,  had  resolved 
upon  intervention  if  co-operation  with  other  nations  could  be 
secured.  This  design,  so  fraught  with  danger  to  liberty  and 
constitutional  government  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
promptly  met  by  the  late  Emperor  with  a  refusal  to  take  any 
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BARON   STEUBEN'S   FAMILY   AT    YORKTOWN. 


[Ditpateh  tnm  Secretaiy  Blaine  to  Honorable  Andrew  D.  White,  United 
States  Hinifter  to  Germany.] 

Dbpaktuent  of  State, 

WASHnroTOx,  July  30,  1881. 

Sib, — During  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
a  G^man  soldier  of  character  and  distinction  tendered  Iiis 
sword  in  aid  of  American  independence.  Frederick  William 
Augustus,  Baron  Steuben,  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
in  the  memorable  and  disastrous  winter  of  1778.  He  attested 
the  sinceritjr  of  his  attachment  to  the  patriot  cause  by  espousing 
it  when  its  fortunes  were  adverse,  its  prospects  gloomy,  and  its 
hopes,  but  for  the  intense  zeal  of  the  people,  well-nigh  crushed. 

Baron  Steuben  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Washington,  and 
immediately  placed  on  duty  as  Inspector-General  of  the  army. 
A  detailed  history  of  his  military  career  in  America  would 
form  an  epitome  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  He  had  served 
in  the  Seven  Years*  War  on  the  staff  of  the  great  Frederick, 
and  had  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  that  master  of  military 
science  a  skill  and  experience  sorely  needed  by  the  untrained 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  army.  The  discipline  and  effec- 
tive organization  which,  under  the  commanding  jjatronage  of 
Washington,  were  at  once  imparted  to  the  American  army  by 
the  zeal  and  diligence  of  Steuben  transformed  tlie  volunteers 
and  raw  levies  into  veterans,  who  successfully  met  tlie  British 
regulars  in  all  the  campaigns  of  that  prolonged  struggle. 

The  final  surrender  of  the  British  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  occurred  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  on  the  nineteentli  day  of 
October,  1781.  Baron  Steuben  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
arduous  campaign  which  ended  so  auspiciously  for  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  receive  the  first  ofScial 
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PROPOSED    PEACE    CONGRESS    OF    AMERICAN 

STATES. 


[The  project  of  a  Peace  Congress  of  American  Nations  was  originally  ap- 
proved by  President  Garfield.  After  his  death  President  Arthur  directed  that 
the  invitations  be  issued.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  invitation  sent  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  other  Independent  Gov- 
enunents  of  North  and  South  America.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Nov.  29,  1881. 

Sir, —  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  general  peace  on  the  American  continent  is  well 
known  through  its  persistent  efforts  for  years  past  to  avert  the 
evils  of  warfare,  or,  these  efforts  failing,  to  bring  positive  con- 
flicts to  an  end  through  pacific  counsels  or  the  advocacy  of 
impartial  arbitration. 

This  attitude  has  been  consistently  maintained,  and  always 
with  such  fairness  as  to  leave  no  room  for  imputing  to  our 
Government  any  motive  except  the  humane  and  disinterested 
one  of  saving  the  kindred  States  of  America  from  the  bur- 
dens of  war.  The  position  of  the  United  States  as  the  lead- 
ing Power  of  the  New  World  might  well  give  to  its  Govern- 
ment a  claim  to  authoritative  utterance  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  discord  among  its  neighbors,  with  all  of  whom  the 
most  friendly  relations  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  good  offices  of 
this  Government  are  not  and  have  not  at  any  time  been  ten- 
dered with  a  show  of  dictation  or  compulsion,  but  only  as  { 
exhibiting  the  solicitous  good  will  of  a  common  friend. 

For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested by  certain  States  of  Central  and  South  America  to  refer 
disputes  affecting  grave  questions  of  international  relationship 
and  boundaries  to  arbitration  rather  than  to  the  sword.  It  has 
been  on  several  such  occasions  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction 
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The  President  is  especially  desirous  to  have  it  understood 
that,  in  putting  forth  this  invitation,  the  United  States  does  not 
assume  the  position  of  counseling,  or  attempting  to  counsel, 
through  the  voice  of  the  Congress,  any  determinate  solution  of 
existing  questions  which  may  now  divide  any  of  the  countries 
of  America.     Such  questions  cannot  properly  come  before  the 
Congress.     Its  mission  is  higher.     It  is  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  in  the  future,  not  to  settle  the  individual  differences 
of  the  present.      For  this  reason  especially  the  President  has 
indicated  a  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  so  far  in  the 
future  as  to  leave  good  ground  for  hope  that  by  the  time  named 
the  present  situation  on  the  South  Pacific  coast  will  be  happily 
terminated,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  contest  may  take 
peaceable  part  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  general 
question  affecting  in  an  equal  degree  the  well-being  of  all. 

It  seems  also  desirable  to  disclaim  in  advance  any  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  prejudge  the  issues  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  It  is  far  from  the  intent  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  appear  before  the  Congress  as  in  any  sense  the  pro- 
tector of  its  neighbors  or  the  predestined  and  necessary  arbi- 
trator of  their  disputes.  The  United  States  will  enter  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
Powers  represented,  and  with  the  loyal  determination  to  ap- 
proach any  proposed  solution,  not  merely  in  its  own  interest,  or 
with  a  view  to  asserting  its  own  power,  but  as  a  single  member 
among  many  co-ordinate  and  co-equal  States.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  this  Government  may  be  potential,  it  will  be 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  conciliating  whatever  conflicting 
interests  of  blood,  or  government,  or  historical  tradition  may  *^^ 

necessarily   come   together   in   response   to   a    call   embracing 
elements  so  vast  and  diverse. 

You  will  present  these  views  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Republic,  enlarging,  if  need  bo,  in  such 
terms  as  will  readily  occur  to  you,  upon  the  great  mission 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  proposed  Congress  to  accom- 
plish in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  upon  the  firm  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  position  of  the  most  absolute 
and  impartial  friendship  towards  all.  You  will  thereujion,  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tender  to  His 
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Excellency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  a  formal 
invitation  to  send  two  commissioners  to  the  Congress,  provided 
with  such  powers  and  instructions  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment as  will  enable  them  to  consider  the  questions  brought 
before  that  body  within  the  limit  of  submission  contemplated 
by  this  invitation.  The  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other 
Powers,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  represented  by  two  commis- 
sioners, so  that  equality  and  impartiality  will  be  amply  secui-ed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

In  delivering  this  invitation  through  the  Minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  you  will  read  this  dispatch  to  him  and  leave  with  him  a 
copy,  intimating  that  an  answer  is  desired  by  this  Government 
as  promptly  as  the  just  consideration  of  so  important  a  proposi- 
tion will  permit. 

NoTB.— The  invitation  for  a  Congress  of  American  Nations  was  practicaUy 
cancelled  by  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  on  the  9th  of  January,  1882,  some  six  weeks 
after  it  was  issued.  The  formal  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  was  some  months 
later. 

But  before  the  intelligence  of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen's  action  reached  the 
Nations  invited,  half  of  them  and  by  far  the  most  populous  half,  had  cordially 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Mexico  in  accepting  said,  "The  attitude  which  the  Washington  Government 
has  assumed  in  tliis  humanitarian  enteri>rise  is  entitled  to  the  eulogy  of  the  entire 
world  and  to  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  the  nations  immediately  inter- 
ested therein." 

The  five  States  of  Central  America  accepted  the  invitation.  Costa  RicA  "  ex- 
pressed enthusiasm  upon  the  subject.**  When  the  invitation  was  withdrawn, 
Guatemala  "  expressed  great  regret  that  a  project  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  Central  American  States  should  have  failed  even  temporarily  and  hoped  it 
would  be  revived  at  no  distant  day." 

Venezuela  accepted  promptly.  '*  It  is  certainly,"  said  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent Guzman  Blanco,  **  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  first  Republic  of  the 
world,  loyal  to  her  noble  antecedents,  should  consent  to  preside  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  a  Peace  Congress  that  proposes  to  devise  means  of  ending  future  dis- 
agreements in  America  without  any  api>eal  to  arms  with  its  terrible  legacies." 

"The  Government  of  Brazil,"  so  wrote  our  Minister,  Mr.  Osbom,  "has  ao- 
cept<Ml  the  invitation  to  the  Peace  Congress,  and  I  am  not  without  reasons  for 
knowing  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  looks  forward  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Congress  with  interest  and  hopes  that  great  good  will  result  therefrom." 

When  intelligence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  reached  Rio  Janeiro* 
some  of  liie  Enii^ror's  Ministers  disclosed  their  hostility  to  the  Peace  Congress. 
Mr.  Osbom  intimates  that  these  ministers  were  acting  in  accordance  with 
"European  influence." 

The  Governments  not  heard  from  when  the  invitation  was  withdrawn  are 
Colombia,  Peru,  Chili,  Argentine  Confederation,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 
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WITHDRAWAL    OF    INVITATIONS    TO    A    PEACE 

CONGRESS. 


[The  following  letter  was  sent  to  President  Arthur,  Feb.  3,  1882,  by  ex- 
Secretary  Blaine :  — ] 

To  THE  President  op  the  United  States:  —  The  sug- 
gestion that  a  Congress  of  all  American  nations  should  assemble 
in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  such  a 
basis  of  arbitration  for  International  troubles  as  would  remove 
all  possibility  of  war  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  warmly 
approved  by  your  predecessor.  His  assassination  on  the  2d  of 
last  July  necessarily  suspended  all  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  After  your  accession  to  the  Presidency  I  ac- 
quainted you  with  the  project,  and  submitted  to  you  a  draft  for 
the  invitation.  You  received  the  suggestion  with  appreciative 
consideration,  and,  after  carefully  examining  the  form  of  invi- 
tation, directed  it  to  be  sent.  It  was  accordingly  dispatched  in 
November  to  the  independent  Governments  of  America,  North 
and  South,  including  all,  from  the  Empire  of  Brazil  to  the 
smallest  republic.  In  a  communication,  recently  sent  to  the 
Senate,  addressed  by  the  present  Secretary  of  State  the  9th  of 
last  month  to  Mr.  Trescott,  now  on  a  special  mission  to  Peru 
and  Chili,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  proposition  looting 
to  the  annulment  of  these  invitations,  and  I  was  still  more 
surprised  when  I  read  the  reasons  assigned.  I  quote  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen's  language :  — 

"The  United  States  is  at  pace  with  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
President  wishes  hereafter  to  aeterinine  whether  it  will  conduce  to  the  gen- 
eral peace,  which  he  would  cherish  and  promote,  for  this  Government  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  consultation  for  the  promotion  of  peace  with 
aelected  Iriendly  nationalities  without  extending  the  line  of  confidence  to 
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the  nations  of  America,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  interest  of  the 
European  Powers  that  the  American  nations  should  at  intervals 
fall  into  war,  and  bring  reproach  on  Republican  institutions. 
But  firom  that  very  circumstance  I  see  an  additional  and  power- 
ful motive  for  American  Governments  to  be  at  peace  among 
themselves.  The  United  States  is  indeed  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  as  Mr.  Frelinghujsen  well  says ;  but  there  are,  and  have 
been,  serious  troubles  between  other  American  republics.  Peru, 
Chili  and  Bolivia  have  been  for  more  than  two  years  engaged  in 
a  desperate  confliot.  It  was  the  fortunate  intervention  of  the 
United  States  last  firing  that  averted  war  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  Guatemala  is  at  this  moment  asking 
the  United  States  to  interpose  its  good  offices  with  Mexico  to 
keep  off  war. 

Hiese  important  &cts  were  all  communicated  in  your  late 
message  to  CkmgreaB.  It  was  the  existence  or  menace  of  these 
wars  that  influenced  President  Garfield,  and,  as  I  supposed, 
influenced  yourself^  to  desire  a  friendly  conference  of  all  the 
nations  of  Anierica  to  devise  methods  of  permanent  i>ea,ce  and 
consequent  prosperity  for  all.  Shall  the  United  States  now 
turn  back,  hold  aloof,  and  refuse  to  exert  its  great  moral  power 
for  the  advantage  of  its  weaker  neighbors  ?  If  you  have  not 
formally  recalled  the  invitation  to  a  Peace  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  beg  you  to  consider  well  the  effect  of  so  doing.  The 
invitation  was  not  mine.  It  was  yours.  I  performed  only  the 
part  of  Secretary  of  State  to  advise,  and  to  draft.  You  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  to  each  of  the  independent  nations 
of  America.  To  revoke  that  invitation  for  any  cause  would  be 
embarrassing;  to  revoke  it  for  avowed  fear  of  "jealousy  and  . 

iU  will "  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  would  appeal  as  little  ||, 

to  American  pride  as  to  American  hospitality.     Those  you  liave  S., 

invited  may  decline,  and,  having  now  cause  to  doubt  their  wel-  in- 

come, will  perhaps  do  so.     This  would  break  up  the  Congress,  *il 

but  it  would  not  touch  our  dignity.  .   j 

Beyond  the  philanthropic  and  Christian  ends  to  be  olitained 
by  the  American  conference,  devoted  to  peace  and  gotxl  will 
among  men,  we  might  well  hope  for  material  advantages  as  a 
result  of  a  better  understanding  and  closer  friendsliip  with  tlie 
nations  of  America.    At  present  the  condition  of  trade  between 
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PEACE  CONOBBS8  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONS.  —  TRADE  RELATIONS 
WITH  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  foreign  policy  of  President  Garfield's  Administration 
had  two  principal  objects  in  view :  first,  to  bring  about  peace, 
and  prevent  future  wars  in  North  and  South  America  ;  second, 
to  cultivate  such  friendly,  commercial  relations  with  all  Ameri- 
can countries  as  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  by  supplying  those  fabrics  in  which 
we  are  abundantly  able  to  compete  with  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  Europe. 

To  attain  the  second  object  the  first  must  be  acct)mplished. ' 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  the  development  and  enlargement 
of  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America 
if  that  trade  were  liable  at  any  unforeseen  moment  to  be  vio- 
lently interrupted  by  such  wars  as  that  wliich  for  three  years 
has  engrossed  and  almost  engulfed  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia ;  as 
that  which  was  barely  averted  by  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
United  States  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  as 
that  which  has  been  postponed  by  the  same  good  ofliccs,  but 
not  decisively  abandoned,  between   Mexico  and   Guatemala ; 
as  that  which  is  threatened  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay ;  as 
that  which  is  even  now  foreshadowed  between  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  States.    Peace  is  essential  to  commerce,  is  the  very 
life   of  honest   trade,  is  the  solid  basis  of  international  pnjs- 
perity;  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  a  resort  to 
arms   is  so   prompt  as   in    the    Spanish-American    Repuhlics. 
Those  Republics  have  grown  out  of  the  old  Colonial  divisions, 
formed  from  capricious  grants  to  favorites  by  royal  charter, 
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doubt  that  within  a  brief  period  all  the  nations  invited  would 
have  formally  signified  their  readiness  to  attend  the  Congress. 
But  in  six  weeks  after  the  invitations  had  gone  to  the  several 
countries,  President  Arthur  caused  them  to  be  recalled,  or  at 
least  suspended.  The  subject  was  afterwards  referred  to  Con- 
gress, in  a  special  message,  in  which  the  President  ably  vindi- 
cated his  Constitutional  right  to  assemble  the  Peace  Congress, 
but  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Government  should  give  an  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  step  before  the  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  convene. 
Meanwhile  the  nations  that  received  the  invitation  were  in  an 
embarraaaing  situation ;  for  after  they  were  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  omne,  they  found  that  the  matter  had  been  reconsid- 
ered and  re£Brred  to  another  department  of  the  Government. 

This  change  was  universally  accepted  as  a  practical  though"^ 
indirect  abandonment  of  the  project,  for  it  was  not  from  the 
first  parobable  that  Congress  would  take  action  upon  the  sub- 
jectk    The  g;ood  will  and  welcome  of  the  invitation  would  be 
destroyed  by  a  long  debate  in  the  Senate  and  House,  in  which 
the  question  would  necessarily  become  intermixed  with  personal 
and  party  politics,  and  the  project  would  be  ultimately  wrecked 
from  the  same  cause  and  by  the  same  process  that  destroyed 
the  usefulness  of  the  Panama  Congress  during  the  Administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams  when  Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Department.    The  time  for  Congressional  action 
would  have  been  after  the  Peace  Conference  had  closed  its 
labors.    The  Conference  could  not  agree  upon  any  thing  that 
would  be  binding  upon  the  United  States,  unless  assented  to 
as  a  treaty  by  the   Senate,  or  enacted  into  a  law  by  both 
branches  of  Congress.    The  assembling  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  not  in  derogation  of  any  right  or  prerogative  of  the 
Senate  or  House.    The  money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Conference  —  which  would  not  have  exceeded  ten  thousand 
dollars  —  could  not,  with  reason  or  projjriety,  have  been  with- 
held.   If  Congpress  had  refused  it,  patriotism  and  philanthroi)y 
would  have  promptly  supplied  it. 

The  Spanish-American  States  are  in  special  need  of  the  help 
which  the  Peace  Congfress  would  afford  them.  They  require 
external  pressure  to  keep  them  ixom  war;  when  at  war  they 
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between  those  angry  belligerents  would  have  been  established  as 
the  result  of  his  labors  —  necessarily  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
United  States.  If  our  Government  does  not  resume  its  efforts 
to  secure  peace  in  South  America  some  European  Government 
will  be  forced  to  perform  that  friendly  office.  The  United  States 
cannot  play  between  nations  the  part  of  dog  in  the  manger.        • 

A  significant   and  important  result  would   have    followed 
the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Congress.     A  friendship  and  an»^ 
intimacy  would  have  been  established  between  the  States  of 
North  and  South  America  which  must  have  enforced  a  closer 
commercial  connection.     A  movement  in  the  near  future,  as  the  • 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  assured  peace,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  a  commercial  conference  at  the  City  of  Mexico  or  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  whose  deliberations  would  be  directed  to  a  better 
system  of  trade  on  the  two  continents.     To  such  a  conference 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  could  properly  be  asked  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, as  that  Government  is  allowed  by  Great  Britain  a 
large  liberty  in  regulating  its  trade  relations.     In  the  Peace 
Congress,  to  be   composed  of  independent  governments,  the 
Dominion  could  not  have  taken  part,  and  was  consequently 
not  invited.     From  this  trade-conference  of  the  two  continents 
the  United  States  could  hardly  have  failed  to  gain  great  advan- 
tages.    At  present  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country \ 
with   the  Spanish-American  countries,  both    continental    and 
insular,  are  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  —  indeed,   those 
relations  are  absolutely  oppressive  to  the  financial  interests  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the   United    States.     In  our 
current  exchanges  it  requires  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the  balance  which  Spanish  America 
brings  against  us  every  year.     This  amount  is  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  annual  product  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  United  States  during  the  jiast  five  years.     This 
vast  sum  does  not  of  course  go  to  Spanish  America  in  coin,  but 
it  goes  across  the  ocean  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  to  i)ay  Euro- 
pean countries  for  manufactured  articles  which  they  furnish  to 
Spanish  America  —  a  large  profjortion  of  which  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  the  Free-trader  appears  and 
declares  that  our  Protective  tariff  destroys  our  power  of  conipe- 
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Revenue  laws  are  in  their  very  nature  subject  to  frequent 
revision  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  changes  and 
modifications  of  trade.     The  Republican  party  is  not  contend- 
ing for  the  permanency  of  any  particular  statute.     The  issue 
between  the  two  parties  does  not  have  reference  to  a  sj>ecific 
law.     It  is  far  broader  and  far  deeper :  it  involves  a  principle 
of  wide  application  and  beneficent  influence  against  a  theory 
which  we  believe  to  be  unsound  in  conception  and  inevitably 
hurtful  in  practice.     In  the  many  tariff  revisions  which  have~^ 
been  necessary  for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  or  which  may 
hereafter  become   necessary,  the   Republican  party  has  main- 
tained and  will  maintain  the  policy  of  Protection  to  American 
industry,  while  our  opponents  insist  upon  a  revision,  which 
practically  destroys  that  polic}'.     The  issue  is  thus   distinct, 
well  defined,  and  unavoidable.     The  pending  election  may  de- 
termine the  fate  of  Protection  for  a  generation.     The  over:; 
throw  of  the  policy  means  a  large  and  permanent  reduction  in 
the  wages  of  the  American  laborer,  besides  involving  the  loss 
of  vast  amounts  of  American  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
enterprises.     The  value  of  our  present  revenue  system  to  the 
People  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  and  I  shall  submit  no  argu- 
ment to  sustain  it.     I  only  invite  attention  to  certain  facts  of 
official  record  which  seem  to  constitute  a  demonstration. 

In  the  census  of  1850  an  effort  was  made,  for  the  firet  time 
in  our  history,  to  obtain  a  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the 
United  States.  The  attempt  was  in  large  degree  unsuccessful. 
Partly  from  lack  of  time,  partly  from  prejudice  among  many 
who  thought  the  inquiries  foreshadowed  a  new  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, the  returns  were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactdry.  Little 
more  was  done  than  to  consolidate  the  local  valuatinn  used 
in  the  States  for  purposes  of  assessment,  and  that,  as  is  well 
known,  differs  widely  from  a  complete  exhibit  of  all  the  proiJcrty. 
In  the  census  of  18G0,  however,  the  work  was  done  with 
great  thoroughness  —  the  distinction  between  '* assessed"  value 
and  "true"  value  being  carefully  observed.  The  grand  result 
was  that  the  "true  value  "  of  all  the  property  in  the  States  and 
territories  (excluding  slaves)  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  (1114,000,000,000.)  This  aggregate  was  the 
net  result  of  the  labor  and  the  savings  of  all  the  people  within 
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specific  purpose  to  which  the  whole  of  the  surplus  is  profitably 
and  honorably  applied  —  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  consequent  relief  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  No  dollar  has 
been  wasted,  and  the  only  extravagance  with  which  the  party 
stands  charged  is  the  generous  pensioning  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  their  families  —  an  extravagance  which  embodies  the  high- 
est form  of  justice  in  the  recognition  and  payment  of  a  sacred 
debt.  When  reduction  of  taxation  is  to  be  made,  the  Repub- 
lican party  can  be  trusted  to  accomplish  it  in  such  form  as  will 
most  effectively  aid  the  industries  of  the  nation. 


A  frequent  accusation  by  our  opponents  is  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  has  steadily  decayed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Protective  tariflF.     In  this  way  they  seek  to  array 
the  importing  interest  against  the  Republican  party.     It  is  a 
common  and  yet  radical  error  to  confound  the  commerce  of  the 
country  with  its  carrying-trade  —  an  error  often  committed  in- 
nocently and  sometimes  designedly  —  but  an  error  so  gross  that 
it  does  not  distinguish  between  the  ship  and  the  cargo.     For- 
eign commerce  represents  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country 
regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  that  may  carry  the 
commodities  of  exchange.    Our  carrying-trade  has  from  obvious 
causes  suffered  many  discouragements  since  1860,  but  our  for- 
eign commerce  has  in  the  same  period  steadily  and  prodigiously 
increased  — increased  indeed  at  a  rate  and  to  an  amount  which 
absolutely  dwarf  all  previous  developments  of  our  trade  beyond 
the  sea.     From  1860  to  the  present  time  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  (divided  with  ai)proxinuite  equality  be- 
tween exports  and  imports)  reached  a  grand  total  of  twenty-four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  (824,000,000,000).     Tlie  l.ahmce 
in   tliis   astounding   aggregate   of  exchanges   inclined    in   our 
favor,  but  it  would  have  been  much  larger  if  our  trade  with 
the  countries  of  America,  elsewhere  referred  to,  had  been  more 
wisely  adjusted. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  our  export 
trade  since  1860  and  we  can  gain  a  correct  conception  of  it  only 
by  comparison  with  preceding  results  in  the  same  field.  Tlio 
total  exports  from  the  United  States  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776  down  to  the  day  of  Lincoln's  election  in 
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to  twenty-six  hundred  millions,  while  Illinois  had  advanced  to 
thirty-two  hundred  millions.  They  see  that  New  Jersey  and 
Iowa  were  in  1860  just  equal  in  population  and  that  in  twenty 
years  the  wealth  of  New  Jersey  was  increased  by  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  wealth 
of  Iowa  was  increased  by  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  millions. 
They  see  that  the  nine  leading  agricultural  States  of  the  West 
have  grown  so  rapidly  in  prosperity  that  the  aggregate  addition 
to  their  wealth  since  1860  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  wealth  of 
the  entire  country  in  that  year.  They  sec  that  the  South, 
which  ia  mauily  agricultural,  has  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity and  that  having  recovered  from  the  loss  and  devastation 
of  war,  has  gained  so  rapidly  that  its  total  wealth  is  at  least 
double  that  which  it  possessed  in  1860,  exclusive  of  slaves. 

In  these  extraordinary  developments  the  farmers  see  the  help- 
ful impulse  of  a  home  market,  and  they  see  that  the  financial 
and  revenue  system,  enacted  since  the  Republican  party  came 
into  power,  has  established  and  constantly  expanded  the  home 
market.  They  see  that  even  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which  is  our 
chief  cereal  export,  they  have  sold,  in  the  average  of  the  years 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  three  bushels  at  home  to  one  they 
have  sold  abroad,  and  that  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  only  other 
cereal  which  we  export  to  any  extent,  one  hundred  bushels  have 
been  used  at  home  to  three  and  a  half  bushels  exported.  In 
8ome  years  the  disparity  has  been  so  great  that  for  every  peck 
of  com  exported  one  hundred  bushels  have  been  consumed  in 
the  home  market.  The  farmers  see  that  in  the  increasing  com- 
petition from  the  gi-ain-fields  of  Russia  and  from  the  distant 
plains  of  India,  the  growth  of  the  home  market  becomes  daily 
of  greater  concern  to  them  and  that  the  impairment  of  tliat 
market  would  depreciate  the  value  of  every  acre  of  tillable  land 
in  the  Union. 

Such  facts  as  these  touching  the  growth  and  consumption  of 
cereals  at  home  give  us  some  slight  conception  of  the  vastness 
of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States.  They  suggest 
also  that,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  the  American 
people  enjoy  from  protection  against  foreign  competition,  they 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  absolute  free  trade  over  a  larger  area 
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conflict  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  the  sorrowful 
degradation  of  labor  would  plant  the  seeds  of  public  danger. 

The  Republican  party  has  steadily  aimed  to  maintain  just 
relations  between  Labor  and  Capital — guarding  with  care  the 
rights  of  each.     A  conflict  between  the  two  has  always  led  in 
the  past  and  will  always  lead  in  the  future  to  the  injury  of  both. 
Labor  is  indispensable  to  the  creation  and  profitable  use  of 
capital,  and  capital  increases  the  efficiency  and  value  of  labor. 
Whoever  arrays  the  one  against  the  other  is  an  enemy  of  both. 
That  policy  is  wisest  and  best  which  harmonizes  the  two  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  justice.    The  Republican  party  has  protected 
the  free  labor  of  America  so  that  its  compensation  is  larger  than 
is  realized  in  any  other  country.     It  has  guarded  our  people 
against  the  unfair  competition  of  contract  labor  from  China  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  a  similar  evil  from 
Europe.     It  is  obviously  unfair  to  permit  capitalists  to  make 
contracts  for  ch6ap  labor  in  foreign  countries  to  the  hurt  and 
disparagement  of  the  labor  of  American  citizens.    Such  a  policy 
(like  that  which  would  leave  the  time  and  other  conditions  of 
home  labor  exclusively  in  the  control  of  the  employer)  is  in- 
jurious to  all  parties  —  not  the  least  so  to  the  unhappy  persons 
who  are  made  the  subjects  of  the  contract.    The  institutions  of 
the  United  States  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  all 
the  people.    Sufirage  is  made  universal  as  a  just  weapon  of 
self-protection  to  ever}'  citizen.      It  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
Republic  that  any  economic  system  should  be  adopted  which 
involves  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  hard  standard  prevailing 
elsewhere.    The  Republican  party  aims  to  elevate  and  dignify' 
labor  —  not  to  degrade  it. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  industrial  system  which  under  Re- 
publican administrations  has  developed  a  prosperity  so  extraor- 
dinar}',  our  opponents  offer  a  policy  which  is  but  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  our  system  of  revenue  —  a  policy  \vlK)8e  end 
must  be  harm  to  our  manufactures  and  greater  harm  to  our 
labor.  Experiment  in  the  industrial  and  financial  system  is  the 
country's  greatest  dread,  as  stability  is  its  greatest  boon.  Even 
the  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  recent  tariff^  agitation  in 
Congress  has  hurtfuUy  affected  the  business  of  the  entire  cmm- 
try.     Who  can  measure  the  injury  to  our  shops  and  our  homes, 
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commeroe,  aad  in  on  CBpecial  dsglBO  with  ouc  fiicncla  and 
neigbbora  on  this  coBlineiit.  We  have  not  imiiiood  our  rcli- 
tioDa  with  SpADEBh  America  as  wisely  ajid  as  p«rai3Lei]%  as  we 
might  liave  done-  For  more  than  a  geijemtiun  the  syiapalhy 
oC  those  countries  has  been  sllowed  ta  drift  awij  from  ua. 
We  should  nav  make  eveiy  efTort  to  gain  their  frieiKlsliip. 
•  Our  trade  with  them  is  already  latgs.  During  tlie  last  jear 
our  eichenges  in  ths  Western  Heiaidpliera  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  HSCy  millioDS  of  dollaia— nearlj  ene-fuurth  of 
oni  entire  fore^n  commerce.  To  Ihuse  who  nuiy  be  disposed 
to  underrate  the  yalne  of  our  trade  with  tlio  couutries  of  North 
and  South  America,  it  may  Ik  well  to  stale  that  their  popula- 

to  aggmgue  numbers,  we  import  neariy  doulile  as  niuoh  fram 
them  as  we  ilo  from  Europe,    But  the  result  of  the  Spuiiish 

ilTS  raiUions,  while  the  eiports  were  less  llian  one  hundred  and 
than  one  hundred  miUioDS  of  dollara.  Hut  the  money  does  not 
or  its  equivalent  to  pay  European  niajiufaclureis  for  the  gondi 
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The  general  character  of  the  civil  service  oF  the  United 
States  under  all  Administrations  of  the  Government  has  been 
honorable.  In  the  one  supreme  test  —  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  revenue  —  the  record  of  fidelity  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  nation.  With  the  almost  fabulous  sums  which 
were  received  and  paid  during  the  late  war,  scrupulous  integ- 
rity was  the  prevailijig  rule,.  Indeed,  throughout  that  trying 
period,  it  can  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  American  name,  that 
unfaithfulness  and  dishonesty  among  civil  officers  were  as  rare 
as  mutconduct  and  cowardice  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  growth  of  the  country  has  continually  and  necessarily 
enlai^d  the  civil  service,  until  now  it  includes  a  great  body  of 
officers.  Rules  and  methods  of  appointment  which  prevailed 
when  the  number  was  smaller  have  been  found  insufficient  and 
impracticable,  and  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate 
the  mass  of  ministerial  officers  from  partisan  influence  and 
personal  control.  Impartiality  in  the  mode  of  appointment  to 
be  based  on  qualification,  and  security  of  tenure  to  be  based  on 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  are  the  two  ends  to  be  accomplished. 
The  public  business  will  be  aided  by  separating  the  Legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  from  all  control  of  appointments 
and  the  Executive  will  be  relieved  by  subjecting  appointments 
to  fixed  rules  and  thus  removing  them  from  the  caprice  of 
favoritism.  But  there  should  be  rigid  observance  of  the  law 
which,  in  all  cases  of  equal  competency,  gives  the  preference  to 
the  soldiers  who  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

I  entered  Congress  in  1863,  and  in  a  somewhat  prolonged 
service  I  never  found  it  expedient  to  request  or  recommend  the 
removal  of  a  civil  officer  except  in  four  instances,  and  ti.en  for 
non-political  reasons  which  were  instantly  conclusive  with  the 
appointing  power.  The  officers  in  the  district,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  1861  upon  the  recommendation  of  my  jnedoces- 
sor,  served,  as  a  rule,  until  death  or  resignation.  I  adojjted  at 
the  beginning  of  my  service  the  test  of  competitive  examination 
for  appointments  to  West  Point  and  maintained  it  so  long  as  I 
ha<l  the  right  by  law  to  nominate  a  cadet.  In  the  case  of  many 
officers  I  found  that  the  present  law  which  arbitrarily  limits  the 
terra  of  the  commission  offered  a  constant  temptation  to  changes 
for  mere  political  reasons.    I  have  publicly  expressed  the  belief 
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SPEECHES    BEFORE    THE    PEOPLE    DURING    THE 
PRESIDENTIAL   CANVASS    OF   1884. 


[Dnring  the  eunpalgn  of  1884  Hr.  Blaine  made  a  tour  throogh  several  States 
In  the  coarse  of  wh.ch  —  lasting  in  all  some  six  weeks  — he  spoke  morv  than 
four  hundred  times  to  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  speeches  were  necessarily 
brieL    A  small  selection  of  Uiem  are  here  given.] 


[At  the  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  Agricultural  Fair,  Sept.  18, 1884.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  sure  that,  under  tliis  rich 
autumn  sun  and  in  this  prosperous  State,  you  will  expect  from 
me  to^y  nothing  but  words  of  congratulation.     If  there  be 
any  one  spot  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  which  may 
challenge  all  others  in  wealth,  contentment,  and  general  happi- 
ness, it  must  be  Worcester,  in   the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
We  are  accustomed,  without  looking  closely  at  figures,  to  think 
of  some  of  the  rich  sections  of  Europe  as  far  more  [>opuIous 
than  any  portion  of  tliis  country ;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  outside  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surry  there  is  not  so  dense  a  population  as  inhabits  Massa- 
chusetts from  this  point  to  the  sea ;  there  is  not  in  tlie  cnnvded 
Kingdom   of   Belgium,  not  even  in  that  hive  of  industry  — 
Holland  —  so  dense  a  population  as  you  on  this  ground  repre- 
sent to-day.     When  we  compare  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  tlio 
entire  people,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  on  this  circling  globe  a 
community  with  which  Worcester  County  cannot  stand  the 
test.    In  the  West,  on  those  ricli  lands  which  "  langli  a  crop  when 
tickled  with  a  hoe,"  in  that  "boundless  contiguity"  of  space  in 
which  the  agricultural  district  stretches  from  the  crest  of  tlie 
Alleghenies  to  the  Great  Plains,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  them, 
if  it  is  not  to  you,  that  this  county  of  Worcester,  out  of  more 
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the  people  in  their  primary  capacity.  It  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  by  a  ma- 
jority they  believe  in  the  policy  of  Protection,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  party  is  sustained  which  can  be  trusted  to  uphold  it.  Yes, 
but,  said  a  gentleman  to  me  yesterday,  "  Protection  does  not 
always  secure  abundant  prosperity ;  there  are  a  great  many  idle 
men  now  in  the  country."  Grant  it,  gentlemen !  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  policy  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man  that  will 
insure  through  all  times  and  all  seasons  a  continuous  flow  of 
prosperity.  But  the  question  is  whether  over  a  given  series 
of  years  there  has  not  been  a  larger  degree  of  prosperity  to  the 
people  under  the  policy  of  Protection  than  under  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade.  The  question  is  to  be  tested  not  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  single  year,  but  by  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years. 
We  have  had  a  Protective  tariff  now  for  more  than  two  decades, 
and  I  ask  you  whether  there  has  ever  been  another  period  in 
which  the  United  States  has  made  such  progress  as  during  the 
last  twenty  years? 

It  is  true  I  admit  that  now  and  then  there  will  come  a  lull 
and  a  re-action  in  business.  Adverse  changes  frequently  come 
even  under  the  laws  of  Nature.  You  are  suffering  from  a  pro- 
tracted drought  in  Ohio  this  year,  but  you  do  not  on  that 
account  avow  that  you  will  have  no  more  rains.  You  do  not 
fear  that  seed-time  and  harvest  will  fail !  On  the  contrary,  you 
are  the  more  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  is  the  only  element  that 
will  restore  fertility  to  your  soil,  verdure  to  your  fields,  richness 
to  your  crops.  So  in  this  little  slough,  this  temporary  dullness 
in  the  business  in  the  country,  the  one  great  element  that  can  . 
be  relied  on  to  restore  prosperity  is  the  Protective  tariff.  The 
question  is  one  which  Ohio  must  in  large  part  decide.  On  tlio 
fourteenth  day  of  this  month  you  \vill  have  an  opportunity  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  whether  you  believe  in 
the  policy  of  Protection.  If  you  do,  you  will  secure  not  only 
its  continuance,  but  its  permanent  triumph.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  should  falter  and  fall  back,  it  might  produce  disaster 
elsewhere.  The  responsibility  is  upon  you.  Is  your  courage 
equal  to  your  responsibility  ?  Is  your  confidence  equal  to  your 
courage  ? 
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Under  the  Protective  tariff  your  coal  industries,  and  your 
iron  industries,  and  the  wealth  of  your  forests  have  been 
brought  out,  and  it  is  for  you,  voters  of  West  Virginia,  to  say 
whether  you  wish  this  to  continue  or  whether  you  want  to  try 
Free  Trade.  I  make  bold  to  say,  with  all  respect,  that  there  is 
not  a  Democratic  statesman  on  the  stump  in  West  Virginia, 
conspicuous  enough  to  be  known  to  the  Nation  —  I  speak  only 
of  those  I  know  —  who  advocates  a  Protective  tariff ;  not  one. 
I  go  furtiier ;  I  do  not  know  a  Democratic  statesman  who  does 
not  hold  that  a  tariff  for  Protection  is  unconstitutional,  and, 
therefore*  as  honest  men  they  are  bound  to  oppose  it.  The 
Morrison  Tariff  Bill  would  have  struck  at  the  interests  of  West 
Virginia  in  many  vital  respects,  and  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that 
the  representatives  in  Congress  from  West  Virginia  voted  for 
■^  that  bill.    There  is  a  good  old  adage  which  I  beg  to  recall  to 

your  minds,  that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  if 
West  Virginia  is  not  willing  to  sustain  a  Protective  tariff  by 
her  vote  and  her  influence  she  must  not  expect  it  to  be  sus- 
r  tained  for  her  by  others.    If  she  wants  the  benefit  of  a  Protec- 

*  tive  tariff  she  must  give  to  a  Protective  tariff  the  benefit  of  her 

^'  support.    If  she  is  not  willing  to  do  this  she  does  not  deserve 

the  prosperity  which  a  Protective  tariff  has  brought  and  is  still 
bringing  to  her. 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  addressing  a  Southern  audience ;  I  am 
'  glad  to  exchange  views  with  a  community  that  were  slave> 

p-  holders  —  a  community  made  up  of  those  who  were  masters  and 

those  who  were  slaves.     But  I  am  addressing  a  slave  State  no 
longer.    I  am  appealing  to  tlie  new  South.    I  am  ap{)ealing  to 
■'  West  Virginia  not  to  vote  upon  a  tradition  or  a  prejudice  ;  not 

to  keep  her  eyes  to  the  rear  and  to  the  past,  but  to  look  to  the 
/  front  and  to  the  future ;  and  if  I  could  be  heard  I  would  make 

•;  the  same  appeal  to  other  Southern  States  —  to  old  Virginia,  to 

•^  North  Carolina,  to  Georgia,  to  Alabama,  to  Tennessee,  and  to 

T  Louisiana.    Tliey  are  all  interested  in  a  Protective  tariff,  and 

c  the  question  is,  which  do  they  prefer,  to  gratify  a  prejudice  or 

;  to  promote  general  prosperity?     West  Virginia  can  lead  the 

:'  way:  she  can  break  this  seemingly  impregnable  barrier  of  the 

j  solid  South.    Solid  on  what  ?    Solid  on  a  prejudice ;  solid  on  a 

f  tradition ;  solid  upon  doctrines  that  separate  the  different  por- 
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at  that  time  the  three  leading  lawyers  of  Ohio  —  Thomas 
Ewing,  Henry  Stanbury,  and  Hocking  Hunter.  I  vividly 
recall  their  persons  and  their  peculiarities. 

A  few  months  before  there  had  come  home  from  West  Point 
a  tall  and  very  slender  young  man,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with 
a  sharp  face  and  a  full  suit  of  red  hair.  His  name  was 
Sherman,  and  he  had  in  his  pocket  an  order  to  join  the  army  in 
Florida.  You  have  heard  of  him  since.  You  have  heard  of 
him,  and  he  will  be  heard  of  as  long  as  the  marcli  through 
Georgia  holds  its  place  in  history ;  he  will  be  heard  of  as  long 
as  lof^  character  and  military  genius  are  esteemed  among 
men. 

About  the  same  time,  from  a  country  town  to  the  south-west 
of  this  place,  there  was  sent  to  West  Point  a  sturdy,  strong- 
headed  youth  who  was  also  heard  of  in  the  war,  and  whose 
fiame  has  since  encircled  the  globe.  His  name  is  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Perry,  twenty  miles  perhaps  from 
this  spot,  there  lived  a  short,  stout  boy,  who  has  since  become 
known  to  the  world  as  Phil  Sheridan.  Combative,  yet  gentle 
in  nature,  he  achieved  a  reputation  not  unlike  that  which  Ney 
attained  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  So  that  Ohio  was  then  pre- 
paring military  leaders  for  great  contingencies,  for  unforeseen 
crises. 

I  remember  another  youth  of  this  town  —  slender,  tall, 
stately — who  had  just  left  school,  when  I  came  here  from  my 
home  across  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  who  had  begun  as  a 
civil  engineer  on  the  Muskingum  River  improvements.  You 
have  since  heard  of  him  too.     His  name  is  John  Sherman. 

At  that  time  this  town  seemed  to  my  boyish  vision  to  he  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  my  idea  was  that  the  world  was  'j 

under  deep  obligation  for  being  permitted  to  revolve  around  ;  .- 

Lancaster.      I  recall  those  scenes  with  peculiar  pleasure.      I  fj 

recall  my  early  attachment  and  love  for  this  town,  and  for  the 
friends  and  the  kindred  that  were  in  it  —  some  of  whom  near 
to  me  in  blood  were  here  when  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  Govern(»r 
of  the  North-west  Territory,  and  some  of  whom  are  here  still. 
When  I  think  of  those  days,  and  of  the  deep  attachments  I 
inherited  and  have  since  maintained,  I  feel  more  like  dwelling 
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was  then  the  junior  editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  the 
paper  was  entirely  devoted  to  General  Fremont's  advocacy,  and 
aided  in  giving  him  the  largest  majority  ever  cast  in  Maine  for 
a  Presidential  candidate  of  any  party.  The  Know-Nothing 
order  holds  views  in  regard  to  immigration  and  naturalization 
from  which  I  never  hesitated  to  express  dissent. 

But  while  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
are  at  least  three  wrongs  in  connection  with  European  immigra- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  require  correction. 

Firtt^  I  think  that  the  habit  which  has  grown  up  on  tlie  part 
of  some  European  countries  of  sending  their  paupers  to  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  longer  tolerated.  I  believe  in 
the  good  old  American  system  which  requires  that  each  town 
or  each  county  shall  take  care  of  its  own  poor.  If  the  laws  of 
European  countries  tend  to  impoverish  their  working-people 
those  countries  ought  to  take  care  of  them  when  reduced  to 
want,  instead  of  shipping  them  to  us. 

Second^  And  still  more  objectionable  is  the  practice  of  ship- 
ping their  criminals  to  us,  as  has  been  done,  criminals  being  in 
many  cases  released  from  punishment  on  condition  that  they 
shall  come  to  the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  a  very  grave 
offense  against  this  country  which  should  not  be  permitted  but 
should  on  the  contrary  be  resented  and  forbidden. 

Third,  li  a  tariff  for  protection  is  designed  to  elevate  the 
laboring-man  of  this  country  and  secure  him  good  wages  —  and 
if  it  is  not  for  that  it  is  not  for  any  thing  —  then  I  think  the 
custom  which  some  men  are  trjing  to  introduce  of  importing 
cheap  contract  labor  from  foreign  countries  to  compete  with 
home  labor  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It  is  a  species  of  servitude, 
against  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  injures  all  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  it. 

These  are  three  evils  which  I  think  should  be  remedied.  But, 
as  to  every  honest  immigrant  seeking  to  better  his  condilion, 
whether  he  come  from  the  British  Isles  or  from  the  great  Ger- 
man Empire,  from  the  sunny  climes  of  the  Latin  nations,  or 
from  the  brave  Scandinavian  races  of  the  North,  we  bid  him 
God-speed  and  give  him  hearty  welcome  and  hospitality ;  and, 
when  he  is  admitted  to  citizenship,  we  assure  him  protection  at 
home  and  abroad.     Once  among  us  and  of  us,  his  rights  are 
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equal  before  the  law  with  those  of  the  native-bom  citizen.  No 
distinction  can  be  tolerated  among  those  who  are  clothed  with 
the  honor  of  American  citizenship. 

[At  Ann  Arbor,  to  the  students  of  Michigan  Uniyersity,  Oct.  18,  1884.] 

During  the  war  we  used  to  hear  much  about  the  rebel  yelL 
It  was  said  to  imply  great  vigor  and  determination,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  young  men  of  Michigan  University  who  do  me 
the  honor  to  appear  here  to-day  could  have  terrified  the  whole 
army  of  Lee.  But  I  am  glad  to  witness  it  and  hear  it,  for  it 
imjJies  the  enthusiasm  and  strength  of  youth;  and  from  the 
youth  of  the  country  the  Republican  party  is  constantly  re- 
cruited. What  we  lose  from  desertion  and  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  elders  is  far  more  than  made 
up — yea,  fourfold  made  up — by  the  young  men  of  the  country 
who  are  just  coming  into  active  life.  I  wish  to  leave  with  these 
young  collegians  a  problem  in  relation  to  the  leading  industrial 
issue  of  the  time — a  problem  which  will  confront  them  in  their 
future  careers — that  is,  to  find  out  why  so  many  college  youths 
who  are  Free-Traders  at  twenty  become  Protectionists  at  forty? 
I  think  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  forty  they 
have  taken  degrees  in  the  university  of  experience,  which,  after 
all,  is  much  wider  than  the  university  of  theory  in  which  our 
college  boys  are  taught.  I  was  myself  taught  when  I  was  in 
college  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  but  the  United  States  stands 
as  a  perpetual  and  irrefutable  argument  and  example  of  the 
value  of  Protection  to  Home  industries  in  a  new  country. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  you  —  not  merely  as  those  interested  in  a 
political  campaign,  but  as  j'oung  men  who  are  the  pride  and 
hope  of  the  country.  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
future  in  this  marvelous  experiment  of  a  people  governing 
themselves  by  free  and  universal  suffrage,  nothing  can  avail 
except  an  educated  and  constantly  corrected  public  opinion. 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  every  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  a 
collegiate  education  that  he  is  every  day  more  and  more  placed 
in  debt  to  his  country,  and  that  in  proportion  as  he  progresses 
in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  that  proportion  will  he  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  back  in  patriotic  labor  the  country  which  has 
nurtured  him.      I   congratulate  you  on  being  born  to  such 
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opportunities,  to  a  harvest  that  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  a  field 
that  IB  continually  expanding.  By  the  time  you  have  your 
degrees  you  will  go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  in  a  nation 
of  60,000,000  of  freemen.  You  go  forth,  each  of  you,  with  as 
good  an  opportunity  in  life  as  any  other  man  has,  aud  you  go 
with  the  added  advantage  which  education  gives.  I  commend 
you  to  your  responsibility,  for  the  responsibilities  of  an  educated 
American  are  higher  and  deeper  and  broader  than  tliose  of  an 
educated  man  in  any  other  land;  and  in  proportion  as  your 
opportunities  are  greater  will  you  be  held  to  sterner  account  in 
this  life  and  in  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

[At  South  Bend,  Indiana,  Oct.  18,  1884.] 

Men  of  Indiana,  —  The  struggle  in  all  human  society  is 
first  for  bread.  It  is  idle  to  propound  fine  theories  to  a  man 
who  is  hungry ;  it  is  idle  to  commend  a  political  principle  to 
one  who  is  in  need  of  shelter;  it  is  idle  to  talk  philosopliy  to  one 
who  is  naked.  Food  and  clothing  are  the  primary  require- 
ments of  human  society,  the  primary  elements  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  to  secure  these  you  must  put  the  people  in  the  way 
of  earning  good  wages.  I  never  saw  any  man  moved  to  enthu- 
siasm by  silently  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  another 
while  he  himself  was  in  need.  To  move  him  you  must  make 
him  feel  that  he  can  win  prosperity  himself.  The  beginning 
of  wise  legislation,  therefore,  is  to  give  to  every  citizen  of 
the  land  a  fair  and  equal  chance,  to  leave  the  race  of  life 
open  and  free  for  all.  What  agency  will  best  accoini)li.sh  that? 
What  legislation  will  most  tend  to  that  end  ?  Certainly  it  will 
not  tend  to  that  end  to  throw  open  our  ports  and  say,  Send 
ye  all  here  your  fabrics  made  by  the  cheapest  and  most  dis- 
tressed labor  of  Europe  in  order  tliat  our  rich  people  shall  have 
every  thing  at  the  lowest  price,  and  in  order  that  those  who 
are  not  rich,  but  who  are  just  opening  their  shojis  and  buildiiirj 
their  factories,  may  meet  a  ruinous  comi)etition !  If  you  do 
that  you  cannot  spin  a  wheel  or  turn  a  lathe  in  these  niaimfac- 
turmg  estiblishments  wliich  I  see  on  all  hands  unless  you  can 
get  your  labor  at  the  European  prices. 

We  begin  just  there.     From  these  considerations  we  deduce 
the  conclusion  that  the  Protective  tariff  is  primarily  fur  the 
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I  say,  therefore,  to  the  laboring  men  and  to  the  mechanics, 
some  of  whom  may  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me,  your 
unions,  your  leagues,  all  those  Labor  associations  you  have 
formed  for  your  own  advantage  and  your  own  advancement, 
are  well  and  proper  in  their  way.  It  is  your  right  to  have  them 
and  to  administer  them  as  you  choose,  but  they  are  not  as 
rtrong  as  a  rope  of  sand  against  the  ill-paid  labor  of  Europe, 
if  yon  take  away  the  Protective  tariff  which  is  now  your 
bttokground  and  support  Do  not  therefore  be  deluded  by  the 
idea  that  you  can  dispense  with  the  Protective  tariff  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  your  labor  unions.  I  do  not  distract  your  atten- 
tion with  any  other  question.  I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon 
the  gceat  issues  that  have  bedn  made  and  settled  by  the  Repub- 
licans witiiin  the  last  twenty-three  years.  That  party  has  made 
a  deeper  and  more  serious  imprint  in  history  than  any  other 
political  organization  that  ever  was  charged  with  a  great  respon- 
sibility in  the  United  States,  and  it  is.  the  patriotic  pride  of 
every  man  in  its  ranks  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  it  and  has 
duued  its  responsibilities,  its  triumphs,  its  honors. 

[At  Tort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Oct  20, 1884.] 

Citizens  or  Indiana, — The  October  elections  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  have  put  a  new  phase  on  the  National  contest, 
or  rather  they  have  reproduced  the  phase  of  former  years. 
The  Democratic  pariy,  as  of  old,  consider  now  that  they  have 
the  South  solid  again ;  they  believe  that  they  are  sure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  Electoral  votes  &om  the  sixteen  South- 
em  States,  and  they  expect,  or  they  hope,  or  they  dream,  that 
they  may  secure  New  York  and  Indiana  and  that  with  New  Yurk 
and  Indiana  added  to  the  solid  South,  they  will  seize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers,  the 
business  men,  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  the  mechanics, 
and,  last  of  all  and  most  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soldiers 
of  Indiana  can  be  put  to  that  use.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
men  who  added  lustre  and  renown  to  your  State  through  four 
years  of  brave  service  in  a  bloody  war  can  be  used  to  call  to 
the  administration  of  the  Government  the  men  who  organized 
the  Rebellion.    In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  Demo- 
eratio  party  have  thirty-seven  members,  of  which  number  thirty- 
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tion  now  to  the  Rulerahip  of  the  Nation  would  disturb  its  own 
social  and  political  economy,  would  rekindle  smouldering  pas- 
sions, and,  under  the  peculiar  leadership  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected,  it  would  organize  an  administration  of  resentment, 
of  reprisal,  of  revenge.  No  greater  misfortune  than  that  could 
come  to  the  Nation  or  to  the  South.  It  would  come  as  a  re-ac- 
tion against  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  in  that  section 

a  progress  so  rapid  that  the  Republicans  are  waging  earnest 
contests  in  those  States  whose  interests  are  most  demonstrably 
identified  with  the  policy  of  Protection  as  against  the  baleful 
spectacle  of  a  solid  South. 

I  am  sure  that  Indiana  will  protest,  and,  on  the  whole,  will 
conclude  to  stand  where  she  has  stood  in  the  past.    I  believe 
that  you  will  stand  where  you  stood  in  the  war ;  that  you  will 
stand  for  the  principles  and  the  policies  which  have  made  your 
State  rich  and  prosperous,  and  which  have  made  the  American 
Republic,  in  manufactures,  in  agriculture,  the  leading  Nation  of 
the  world,  not  merely  in  a  material  sense,  but  in  a  moral  and 
philanthropic  sense — a  country  in  which  every  man  has  as  good 
a  chance  as  every  other  man,  and  which,  among  other  great 
gifts,  bestows  absolutely  free  suffrage  and  free  education.     You 
enjoy  that  sufiEi-age,  and  the  fourth  day  of  November  next  you 
are  to  say  for  which  party,  for  which  policy,  you  will  cast  your 
votes.     Not  for  me  personally.     I  am  not  speaking  for  myself. 
No  man  ever  met  with  a  misfortune  in  being  defeated  for  the 
Presidency,  while  men  have  met  great  misfortunes  in  being 
elected  to  it.    I  am  pleading  no  personal  cause.    I  am  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  American  people.     I  am  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  American  farmer,  the  American  manufacturer,  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic,  and  the  American  laborer  against  the  world.     I 
am  reproached  by  some  excellent  people  for  appearing  before 
these  multitudes  of  my  countrymen,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with   the   dignity  of  the   office   for  wliich  I  am 
named.     I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so.     There  is  not  a  courtier  in 
Euroiie  so  proud  but  that  he  is  glad  to  uucover  his  head  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign.     So  I  uncover  iu  the  presence  of 
the   only  earthly  sovereignty  I  acknowledge,  and  bow  with 
pride  to  the  free  people  of  America. 
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The  aim  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
to  conjoin  the  Electoral  votes  of  New  York  and  Indiana  with 
the  Electoral  votes  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States ;  and  it  is  for 
New  York  and  Indiana  to  consider  just  what  that  means,  and 
where  it  would  carry  them.  New  York  has  a  greater  stake 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union  in  maintaining  sound  prin- 
ciples of  government,  in  upholding  the  National  credit,  in 
perpetuating  the  financial  system  which  embodies  the  matured 
wisdom  of  the  last  twenty  years,  in  sustaining  the  Protective 
policy.  Indiana  has  a  stake  less  than  that  of  New  York  only 
as  her  population  and  wealth  are  less.  Do  the  citizens  of  those 
two  States  ftdly  comprehend  what  it  means  to  trust  the  national 
credit,  the  national  finances,  the  national  pensions,  the  Protec- 
tive system,  and  all  the  great  interests  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Government,  to  the  old  South,  with  its 
bitterness,  its  unreconciled  temper,  its  narrowness  of  vision,  its 
hostility  to  all  Northern  interests,  its  constant  longing  to  revive 
an  impossible  past,  its  absolute  incapacity  to  measure  the  sweep 
of  the  present  and  the  magnitude  of  our  future  ? 

The  North  and  the  South,  under  Republican  administration 
of  the  Government,  will  idtimately  come  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions.   In  the  last  ten  years  great  progress  has  been  made 
toward  that  result,  and  the  next   ten  years  may  witness  the 
effacement  of  all  prejudices  and  hostilities  and  the  absolute 
triumph  of  just  and  magnanimous  policies.     But  all  prospects 
of  that  result  would  be  defeated  and  destroyed  by  giving  the 
old  South  possession  of  the  national  power.    Among  the  first  of 
the  baleful  effects  that  would  follow  would  be  the  crushing  out 
of  liberal  progress  in  the  South,  and  the  practical  nullification 
of  all  that  has  been  gained  by  the  reconstruction  laws  which 
followed  the  Rebellion.      The  people  of  New  York  and  the 
people  of  Indiana  are  now  asked  to  aid  in  bringing  about  that 
deplorable  result,  to  be  followed  by  the  abandonment  or  the 
reversal  of  the  financial  and  industrial  policies  under  which 
the  Nation  has  prospered  so  marvelously  since  the  close  of  the 
war.     I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  do  it,  because  such  a 
course  is  forbidden  by  every  instinct  of  patriotism,  as  well  as 
every  consideration  of  enlightened  self-interest  and  self-respect. 
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foundly  for  a  reception  which  is  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  your  empire  and  the  warmth  of  your  hearts. 

[A  large  number  of  German- Americans  waited  on  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago^  and  through  their  Chairman,  Professor  Klstler,  made  an 
address,  and  Mr.  Blaine  responded  as  follows: — ] 

Professor  axd   German-American   Citizens   of   Chi- 
cago, —  Any  tender  of  your  friendship  and  confidence  would 
be  welcome  and  grateful  to  my  feelings.     What  must  I  then 
say  of  one  that  is  so  eloquent  and  so  cordial  ?    I  am  not  un- 
aware in  meeting  you  that  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  German-American  citizens  against  me, 
but  I  never  feared  that  the  effort  would  succeed,  because 
the  one  great  distinction  of  the  German  mind  is  deliberation 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  thoroughness  of  investigation,  com- 
plete and  entire  justice  of  final  judgment.     I  recognize  the 
perfect  truthfulness  of  what  you  say  of  the  devotion  of  German- 
Americans  to  the  flag  of  the  country  and  the  nationality  they 
have  assumed.    I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  German 
character.    My  birth  and  my  rearing  in  Pennsylvania  made  me 
familiar  from  childhood  with  the  German  character,  with  its 
steadiness,  its  industry,  its  fidelity,  its  integrity,  its  truth  in 
friendship,  its  loyalty  to  Government.  Pennsylvania  owes  much 
to  her  German  population,  to  the  Muhlenbergs,  the  Heisters,  the 
Wolfs,  the  Snyders,  the  Markles,  the  Shunks,  who  have  illus- 
trated her  annals  and  with  whom  I  am  connected  by  ties  of 
good  will,  of  kindly  associations  inherited  through  five  genera- 
tions of  family  friendships  that  are  warm  and  cordial  to-day. 

When  on  my  Western  tour  I  reached  Ohio,  I  sought  conference 
with  German  fellow-citizens,  and  was  assured,  and  subsequent 
events  have  confirmed  the  assurance,  that  so  far  from  being 
hostile  to  me,  they  were,  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect  and  as  you 
so  eloquently  declare,  cordially  disposed  towards  me.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  the  kindly  expressions  of  your  address  I  am 
glad  to  take  each  one  of  you  by  the  hand  in  token  of  friendship 
and  regard. 

[At  Blnghamton,  New  York,  Oct.  28,  1884.] 

My  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens,  —  I  am  sure  that  no 
man  who  loves  the  American  Union  can  ever  visit  the  city  of 
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by  the  Republican  party  and  Protective  tari£  I  am  sure  that 
you  realize  your  responsibility  and  need  no  stimulus  from  words 
of  mine. 


[At  A  dinner  g^ren  by  prominent  Bepoblicans  of  New  York  at  Debnonlco's, 
Oct  89,  Honorable  WilUam  M.  Evarts  jweslding.] 

Mb.  Pbesidsnt,  —  It  is  a  great  reversal  of  positions,  that 
makes  me  hear  you  ascribe  leadership  to  me.    For  it  has  been 
my  duty  and  my  pleasure  in  these  long  years  to  follow  you ;  to 
learn  from  you  wisdom  in  public  afGurs,  to  join  with  my  coun- 
tiymen  in  asmbing  to  you  not  merely  the  great  merit  of  leader- 
ship in  the  noblest  of  professions,  but  to  yield  our  admiration 
for  the  preeminent  success  which  has  given  you  the  opportunity 
to  lead  in  the  three  most  important  cases  ever  pleaded  by  a 
member  of  the  American  bar.     First,  in  resisting  your  own 
party  in  what  you  deemed  the  impolicy,  if  not  the  madness,  of 
impeaching  a  President;   second,  in  maintaining  before  the 
greatest  international  tribunal  that  has  assembled  in  modem 
times  the  rights  of  your  country  and  obtaining  redress  for 
wrongs  to  her  that  grew  out  of  the  civil  war ;  and  third,  in 
perhaps  avertijig  civil  commotion  by  pleading  before  an  Eleo* 
toral  Commission  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  angriest  political 
discussion  that  ever  arose  between  parties  in  the  United  States. 
I  turn  now  from  your  President  to  thank  you,  merchantSy 
professional  men,  leaders  in  the  great  and  complex  society  of 
New  York  —  to  thank  you  for  receiving  me,  not  merely  at  th» 
festal  board,  but  also  in  that  far  more  impressive  reception 
which  the  close  of  this  rainy  day  witnessed  in  your  broad  and 
beautiful  avenue.    I  could  not,  I  am  sure,  by  any  possible 
stretch  of  vanity  take  this  generous  demonstration  to  myself. 
It  is  given  to  me  as  the  representative  for  the  time  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  you  and  I  hold  in  common  touching  those  great 
interests  which  underlie,  as  we  believe,  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.    It  is  fitting  that  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  con- 
tinent should  lead ;  it  is  fitting  that  the  financial  centre  of  the 
continent  should  lead ;  it  is  fitting  that  this  great  city,  second 
only  in  the  world,  should  give  an  expression  to  the  continent 
of  its  views  and  its  judgment  on  the  important  questions  to  be 
decided  Tuesday  next  by  the  American  people. 
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our  opponents  successful  —  are  we  to  understand  that  these 
policies  are  to  be  reversed  ?  Then  we  should,  one  and  all,  pre- 
pare for  a  grand  disaster.  For  a  single  illustration,  let  me 
recall  to  your  minds  that  the  repeal  of  ten  lines  in  the  National 
Banking  Act  would  restore  to  vitality  and  to  vigor  the  old 
State-bank  system  from  which  we  had  happily  escaped,  as  we 
thought,  for  all  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

If  these  policies  are  to  be  reversed  you  will  have  to  recast 
your  accounts  and  review  your  ledgers  and  prepare  for  a  new 
and,  I  may  say,  a  dangerous  departure ;  and  if  these  policies 
are  not  to  be  reversed  they  will  certainly  be  better  maintained 
by  the  party  which  originated  them  and  has  thus  far  sustained 
them  with  energy  and  success. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  speak  of  New  York  as  the  great 
exporting  and  importing  city,  and  from  that  perhaps  we  often 
give  an  exaggerated  importance,  relatively  speaking,  to  our 
foreign  trade  because  this  magnificent  metropolis  never  would 
have  attained  its  grandeur  and  its  wealth  upon  the  foreign  trade 
alone.     We  should  never  forget,  important  as  that  trade  is, 
representing  the  enormous  sum  of  %1,500/X)0,000  annually,  that 
it  sinks  into  insignificance  and  is  dwarfed  out  of  sight  when  we 
think  of  those  vast  domestic  exchanges  of  which  New  York  is 
the  admitted  centre  and  which  annually  exceed  ^20,000,000,000. 
Our  foreign  trade  naturally  brings  to  our  consideration  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country,  so  well  described  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  as  always  simple  and  sincere.    It  is  the  safe- 
guard of  republics  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  war.    I  mean 
aggressive  war.     And  it  is  the  safeguard  of  this  Republic  that 
in  a  defensive  war  we  can  defy  the  world.     This  nation  to-day 
is  in  profound  peace  with  the  world.     But,  in  my  judgment,  it 
has  before  it  a  great  duty  which  will  not  only  make  that  pro- 
found peace  permanent,  but  set  such  an  example  as  will  abso-  "* 
lutely  abolish  war  on  this  continent,  and,  by  a  great  example 
and  a  lofty  moral  precedent,  ultimately  abolish  it  in  other  con- 
tinents.    I  am  justified  in  saying  that  every  one  of  the  seven- 
teen independent  Powers  of  North  and  South  America  is  not 
only  willing  but  ready — is  not  only  ready  but  eager  —  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  compact  in  a  Congress  that  may  be  called  in  the 
name  of  Peace,  to  agree  that  if,  unhappily,  diflferences  shall 
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maby  respects,  meeting  certainly  with  no  word  of  criticism 
from  me  —  are  yet  entirely  ineffectual  as  a  means  of  upholding 
the  scale  of  American  wages  unless  behind  them  there  be  that 
protection  and  support  which  come  from  the  levying  of  duties 
on  the  scale  embodied  in  the  Protective  tariff.    Here  at  home 
the  trades-unions  may  protect  you  from  the  exactions  of  an 
unjust  employer ;  but  how,  in  an  era  of  Free  Trade,  can  they 
pf  otect  you  from  the  importation  of  cheap  fabrics  from  the  Old 
World  which  must  necessarily  displace  your  own,  or  probably 
compel  the  abandonment  of  the  rival  manufactures  in  this 
country  ?    So  that  what  I  desire  to  enforce  and  impress  upon 
men  of  enterprise  and  men  of  prudence  is,  that  their  only  safe- 
guard is  in  upholding  that  industrial  system  which  prevents 
ruinous  competition  in  the  fabrics  they  are  making,  and  that 
financial  system  which,  when  a  dollar  is  earned,  enables  it  to 
be  paid  with  a  hundred  cents.    It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
Republican  party  that,  while  from  its  hostility  to  slave-labor, 
with  the  natural  consequence,  protection  to  free  labor,  it  has 
earned  the  right  to  the  su£&age  and  support  of  the  industrial 
class,  it  has  never  done  it  in  the  demagogic  spirit  which  seeks 
to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  labor  against  the  rights  of  capital. 
It  has  continually  taught  the  wise  doctrine  that  capital  and 
labor  are  friends  and  not  enemies ;  that  in  co-operation  they 
can  produce  prosperity,  but  that  in  hostility  they  can  produce 
only  adversity.    The  Republican  party  has  taken   care  that 
capital  shall  not  encroach  upon  labor,  and  that  labor  shall  be 
BO  protected  that  it  shall  have  no  cause  of  enmity  to  capital. 

[Mr.  Blaine's  speech  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  Nov.  1,  18S4.] 

Fellow-Citizens,  —  Since  my  arrival  in  this  city,  an  address 
from  the  clergymen  of  New  Haven  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands  expressing  their  personal  respect  and  confidence,  and, 
through  the  person  who  delivered  it,  tlie  assurance  that  on 
public  questions  and  political  issues  under  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  they  know  no  sect;  they  know 
no  Protestant,  no  Catholic,  no  Hebrew,  but  the  equality  of  all. 
In  the  city  of  Hartford  this  morning,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  |    j 

hands  asking  me  why  I  charged  the  Democratic  party  with  j 

being  inspired  by  "rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion."    My  answer 
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stop  to  give  my  own  idea  of  what  such  a  change  would  mean. 
It  would  be  out  of  place.    I  should  refrain  for  the  additional 
reason  that  any  thing  I  might  now  say  would  be  too  late  to  in- 
fluence popular  judgment  in  any  direction,  and  for  the  third 
reason  that  in  so  far  as  my  own  voice  could  reach  and  influence 
the  just  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  I  have 
exerted  it  to  the  extent  of  my  strength.    I  have  never  offered 
an  apology  or  explanation  for  taking  what  some  of  my  closest 
friends  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  step  in  going  before  the 
people  somewhat  more  freely  than  has  been  the  habit  of  those 
chosen  as  the  Presidential  candidates  of  great  parties.    But  I 
will  now  say  that  I  did  it  —  and  I  desire  to  put  this  on  record 
—  because  I  thought  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  canvass 
was  my  personal  justification  for  doing  it,    I  am  a  profound 
believer  in  a  popular  government,  and  I  know  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  face   the  American   people.     I  did   it,  too,  for 
the  more  specific  reason  that  I  believed  there  was  danger  lest  the 
leading  question  which  relates  to  the   Protective  system  of 
America  should  be  partially  or  perhaps  wholly  excluded  from 
that  consideration  by  the  people  which  its  merits  deserved,  and, 
intrusted  as  I  was  with  the  function  of  representing  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  party,  I  felt  that  I  would  in  an  especial 
degree  obtain  a  hearing. 

I  have  returned  somewhat  weary,  somewhat  broken  in  voice, 
as  your  ears  have  already  detected,  but  I  have  returned  with 
even  a  more  profound  trust  than  I  had  at  the  outset  in  the  judg- 
ment, in  the  fairness,  in  the  impartiality,  in  the  generosity  of 
the  great  mass  of  American  citizens.  I  go  to  my  home  to-mor- 
row not  without  a  strong,  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  ballot, 
but  with  a  heart  that  shall  not  in  the  least  degree  be  troubled 
by  any  verdict  that  may  be  returned  by  the  American  people. 
I  have  sought  in  my  entire  canvass  to  lose  sight  of  myself  and 
of  whatever  personal  fortune  I  have  at  stake,  in  the  far  greater, 
and  far  grander,  and  far  more  enduring  issue  which  for  the: 
time  I  was  submitting  to  popular  judgment. 
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tions,  and  then  indecision  begins."  "Nothing,"  added  this 
greatest  warrior  of  modern  times,  "nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to 
decide."  General  Grant  in  his  services  in  the  field  never  once 
exhibited  indecision,  and  it  was  this  quality  which  gave  him 
his  crowning  characteristic  as  a  military  leader ;  he  inspired  his 
men  with  a  sense  of  their  invincibility,  and  they  were  thence- 
forth invincible ! 

The  career  of  General  Grant  when  he  passed  from  military 
to  civil  administration  was  marked  by  his  strong  qualities. 
His  Presidency  of  eight  years  was  filled  with  events  of  magni- 
tude, in  which  if  his  judgment  was  sometimes  questioned, 
his  patriotism  was  always  conceded.  He  entered  upon  his 
office  after  the  angry  disturbance  caused  by  the  unexi)ected 
course  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  successor,  and  quietly  enforced  a  pulic}' 
which  had  been  for  four  j'ears  the  source  of  embittered  disputa- 
tion. His  election  to  the  Presidenc}'  proved  in  one  important 
aspect  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  country.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  preceding  that  event  there  had  been  few  Presidential 
elections  in  which  the  fate  of  the  Union  had  not  in  some 
degree  been  agitated  either  by  the  threats  of  political  malcon- 
tents or  in  the  apprehensions  of  timid  patriots.  That  day  and 
that  danger  had  passed.  The  Union  was  saved  by  the  victory 
of  the  anny  commanded  by  General  Grant.  No  menace  of  its 
destruction  has  been  heard  since  General  Grant's  victory  at  the 
polls. 

Death  holds  a  flag  of  truce  over  its  own.     Under  that  flag, 
friend  and  foe  sit  peacefully  together,  passions  are  stilled,  be- 
nevolence is  restored,  wrongs  are  repaired,  justice  is  done.     It 
was  impossible  that  a  career  so  long,  so  prominent,  so  positive 
as  that  of  General  Grant,  should  not  have  provoked  strife  and 
engendered  enmity.     For  more  than  twenty  years  —  from  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  close  of  his  own  life  —  General 
Grant  was  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  America  —  one  towards 
whom  leaders  looked  for  leadership,  upon  whom  partisans  built 
their  hopes  of  victory,  to  whom  personal  friends   by  tens  of 
thousands   offered   the   incense   of  sincere   devotion.     It   was 
according  to  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  human  nature 
that  counter-movements  should   ensue,  that   General   Grant's 
prunacy  should  be  challenged,  that  his  party  should  be  resisted. 
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Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Blaine  before  a  public  meeting  In  Portland,  Maine, 
June  1,  1880.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  His  Honor,  Charles  P. 
Chapman,  Mayor  of  the  dty.  and  His  Excellency,  Frederic  Robie,  Governor  of 
the  State,  presided.] 

YouB  Excellency  and  Fellow-Citizens,  —  Directly  after 
the  published  notice  of  this  meeting  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
venerable  friend  in  an  adjacent  county  asking  me,  as  I  was 
announced  to  speak,  to  explain  if  I  could,  just  what  the  *'  Ii-ish 
question"  is.  I  appreciate  this  request,  for  on  an  issue  that 
calls  forth  so  much  sympathy  and  so  much  sentiment  among 
those  devoted  to  free  government,  throughout  the  world,  and 
evokes  so  much  passion  among  those  who  are  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  contest,  there  may  be  danger  of  not  giving  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  simple,  elementary  facts  which  enter  into 
the  subject. 

What  then  is  Home  Rule  ?    It  is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  among  us  by  every  State  and 
every  Territory  of  the  Union.    Negatively  it  is  what  the  people 
of  Ireland  do  not  enjoy.     In  a  Parliament  of  670  members 
G^eat  Britain  has  567  and  Ireland  has  103.     Except  with  the 
consent  of  this  Parliament,  in  which  the  Irish  nienihers  are 
outnumbered  by  more  than  five  to  one,  the  people  of  Ireland 
possess  no  Legislative  power  whatever.     They  cannot  incorpo- 
rate a  horse  railroad   company,  or  authorize  a  ferry  over  a 
stream,  or  organize  a  gas  company  to  light  the  streets  of  a  city. 
Apply  that  to  yourselves.     Suppose  the  State  of  Maine  were 
linked  with  the  State  of  Xew  York  in  a  joint  Legislature  in 
which  New  York  had  five  members  to  Maine's  one.     Suppose 
you  could  not  take  a  step  for  the  improvement  of  your  beauti- 
ful city,  or  this  State  organize  an  association  of  any  kind,  or 
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8chool-boy  in  America  knows  th?t  it  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  both  Senate  and  Plouse,  to  which  the  war  power 
is  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  and  not  to  the 
President  at  all.     But  Lord  Palmerston's  error  was  slight  com- 
pared with  another  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Parlia- 
ment.   A  member  in   an  authoritative   manner  assured   the 
House  that  no  law  in  the  United  States  was  valid  until  it  had 
receive«l  the.  assent  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States;  and  a  fellow-member  corrected  him,  saying, 
"  You  are  wrong ;  the  American  Congress  cannot  discuss  any 
measure  until  two-thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  shall 
have  already  approved  it."    Admonished  by  these  and  like  in- 
stances, I  refrain  from  any  discussion  of  the  details  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill.     It  may  not  be  perfect.     It  may 
not  give  to  Ireland  all  that  she  is  entitled  to.     I  only  know 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  long- 
oppressed  people  of  Ireland  hail  it  as  a  gi'eat  and  beneficent 
measure  of  relief.     They  and  their  representatives  understand 
it ;  and  more  than  all  Mr.  Gladstone  understands  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lord  John  Russell's  somewhat  famous 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Seward  said  (I  mean  Lord  Macaulay, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  memory  of  neither  will  be  injured  by 
mistaking  one  for  the  other)  Lord  Macaulay  said,  in  one  of  his 
most  eloquent  speeches,  "  You  admit  that  you  govern  Ireland 
not  as  you  govern  England,  not  as  you  govern  Scotland,  but  as 
you  govern  your  new  conquests  in  Scinde  ;  not  by  means  of 
the  respect  which  the  people  feel  for  the  law,  but  by  means  of 
bayonets  and  artillery  and  intrenched  camps."     If  that  were 
true  in  1844  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the 
long  period  of  forty-two  years  which  has  intervened  has  served 
to  strengthen  rather  than  to  diminish  the  truth  of  Macaulay 's 
words.    And  now  without  in  any  way  denying  the  facts  set 
forth  in  Macaulay's   extraordinary  statement,  Lord   Salisbury 
comes  forward  with  a  remedy  of  an  extremely  harsh  character. 
He  says  in  effect  that  "  the  Irish  can  remain  as  they  are  now 
siffuated,  or  they  can  emigrate."    But  the  Irish  have  been  in  Ire- 
land as  long  as  Lord  Salisbury's  ancestors  have  been  in  England 
and  I  presume  much  longer.     His  Lordship's  lineage  is  not 
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band,  do  the  American  people  just  now  begin  to  see  with  clearer 
vision  the  aims  and  intentions,  the  methods  and  the  measures 
of  each  party,  and  are  they  waking  to  a  new  and  more  earnest 
struggle  over  policies  that  are  irreconcilable,  over  measures 
that  are  inherently  and  inevitably  in  conflict  ?  Let  us  inquire 
concerning  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  candor  I 

It  is  in  the  first  place  especially  worthy  of  observation  that 
in  the  history  of  industrial  questions  no  party  in  time  of  peace 
has  ever  been  more  united  in  support  of  a  policy  than  is  the 
Republican  party  in  support  of  a  Protective  Tariff  to-day.  At 
the  late  session  of  Congress  a  measure  known  as  the  Morrison 
Tariff  Bill,  designed  first  to  weaken  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the 
Protective  policy,  was  resisted  by  so  compact  an  organization 
of  the  Republican  members  that  a  single  vote  from  New  York 
^  and  two  or  three  votes  from  Minnesota  were  all  that  broke  the 

*  absolute  unanimity  of  the  party.    This  was  rendered  still  more 

^  striking  by  the  fact  that  the  organs  of  Republican  opinion  in 

New  York  and  Minnesota  declare  that  these  exceptional  votes 
"^  were  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  those  who 

'  elected  the  dissenting  members. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  members 

'  supported  the  Free  Trade  side  of  the  question;  but  a  small 

minority,  uniting  with  the  Republicans,  found  themselves  able 
to  defeat  the  measure.  Thereupon  the  Democratic  papers 
quite  generally  throughout  the  country  denounced  the  recu- 
sants as  unfaithful  to  the  creed  of  their  party,  and  the  journal 
in  New  York  which  is  said  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  National 
Administration,  gave  formal  notice  to  all  Democrats,  North 
and  South,  who  lean  towards  the  policy  of  Protection,  that 
they  must  revise  their  opinions  or  leave  the  party,  because 
with  their  views  they  can  find  no  sympathy  in  Democratic 
ranks  and  no  standing-room  on  Democratic  platforms. 

These  leading  facts  indicate  that  the  policy  of  Protection 
verius  Free  Trade,  is  an  issue  shaped  and  determined  no  longer 
by  sectional  preference  —  but  has  become  general  and  National 
— affording  a  distinct,  well-marked  line  of  division  between 'the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  I  do  not  recall  these  facts 
as  preparatory  to  an  analytic  discussion  of  the  Protective  sys- 
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During  this  period  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  nine  States  has  been  about  thirty-five  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  vast 
sum  belongs  to  the  wage-workers.  The  vast  number  of  deposi- 
tors may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Maine,  where  the 
aggregate  population  is  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand,  the 
thirty-six  millions  of  deposits  are  divided  between  110,000  per- 
sons, showing  that  about  one  in  six  of  the  total  population  is  a 
depositor  and  that  the  average  to  each  is  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars. 

The  figures  with  which  we  are  dealing  have  been  confined  to 
the  nine  States  named,  because  in  1861  the  manufacturing  of 
this  country  was  mainly  confined  to  those  States.  But  the 
economic  fact  that  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  had  been  saved 
by  the  workers  within  their  bordera  becomes  still  moreSjguifi- 
cant  when  we  remember  that  since  1861  the  great  bo'dy  of 
North-western  States  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  Protec- 
tive Tariff  have  in  turn  developed  an  enormous  aggregation  of 
manufacturing  industries.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  are  no  longer  devoted  to  agriculture  solely,  but 
have  a  mass  of  manufacturing  industries  larger  in  value  than 
all  the  manufactures  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  on  the  day 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  inaugurated. 

Still  another  comparison  may  be  made  even  more  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Free  Trade  doctrinaires.  While  the  American  work- 
men in  nine  States,  working  under  a  protective  tariff,  have  over 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  savings  banks,  the  vastly 
greater  mass  of  workingmen  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  all  working  under  free 
trade  have  less  than  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  both 
savings  banks  and  postal  banks.  These  figures  and  these 
dollars  are  the  most  persuasive  of  arguments  and  the  conclu- 
sion they  teach  is  so  plain  that  the  running  man  may  read. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  industrial  field  of  1885  and  1886 
is  the  discontent  among  the  men  who  earn  their  bread  by 
skilled  and  by  unskilled  labor.     Uneasiness  and  uncertainty  are 
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ttont  by  the  Prendent "  the  British  would  for  the  ensuing  six 
months  enforce  no  restrictive  regulations  against  American 
fishermen.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Bayard  gave  significant 
intimation  to  Mr.  West  that  the  refunding  of  duties  meanwhile 
collected  under  our  custom  laws  upon  Canadian  fish  might  be 
brought  before  the  Commission  thus  promised. 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  December,  six  and  a  half 
months  after  Mr.  Bayard's  memorandum  pledge  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  the  recommendation  to  Congress,  the  President 
actually  did  incorporate  it  in  his  annual  message  and  gave 
it  in  language  which  was  a  transcript  verbatim  of  the  words 
which  Mr.  Bayard  gave  to  Mr.  West.  It  would  certainly  be 
apart  from  my  desire  to  pass  any  personal  criticism  upon  the 
President,  of  whom  I  wish  at  all  times  to  speak  in  terms  of 
respect,  but  viewing  this  as  a  public  question  and  speaking  I 

only  with  the  freedom  of  a  private  citizen,  I  must  express  my 
belief  that  this  transaction  was  throughout  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented.  It  was  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  and 
altogether  beyond  the  proper  power  of  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  recess  of  Congress  to  revive  any  part  of  a  treaty  which 
Congress  had  expressly  terminated ;  it  was  extraordinary  for 
a  Secretary  of  State  to  begin  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  a 
treaty  which  every  department  of  Government  had  just  united 
in  annulling ;  it  was  extraordinary  for  a  Secretary  of  State  to 
enter  into  a  trade  with  a  foreign  Minister  for  a  present  benefit 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  future  action  of  the  Government;  and 
most  of  all  was  it  extraordinary  that  a  pledge  should  be  given 
to  a  foreign  Government  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  in  the  future  —  more  than  a  half-year  distant  — 
make  a  specific  recommendation,  on  a  specific  subject,  in  specific 
words  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     That  pledge  was  y 

given  and  was  held  in  the  British  foreign  office  in  London,  and 
it  took  from  the  President  all  the  power  of  reconsideration 
which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  circumstances  might 
suggest  and  impose.  It  robbed  the  President  pro  hac  vice  of 
his  liberty  as  an  executive.  He  was  no  longer  free  to  insert 
in  his  annual  message  of  December  what  might  then  seem  ex- 
pedient on  the  question  of  the  fisheries,  but  was  under  personal 
obligations  to  insert  word  for  word,  letter  for  letter,  the  exact 
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accepted  the  treaty  of  1818  in  good  faith;  and  though  it  largely 
curtailed  privileges  which  were  the  birthright  of  American 
fishermen,  those  hardy  men  went  to  work  under  it,  and  by 
their  enterprise  largely  expanded  their  business,  —  increasing 
in  an  amazmg  ratio  the  number  of  vessels,  their  aggregate 
tonnage,  and  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  hazardous 
calling.  This  rapid  progress  alarmed  the  Canadians,  and  with 
the  view  of  repressing  rivalry  and  crippling  American  fisher- 
men, a  new  construction  was  applied  to  the  treaty  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  it  had  been  in  peaceful  operation. 

From  1841  to  1845  it  was  for  the  first  time  contended  by 
Great  Britain  that  the  American  right  to  fish  within  three  miles 
from  shore,  meant  three  miles  from  the  headlands  which  marked 
the  entrance  to  bays.  On  this  new  and  strained  construction 
of  the  treaty,  they  sought  to  exclude  American  fishermen 
even  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  is  sixty  miles  wide  at 
its  mouth.  After  a  long  diplomatic  discussion,  maintained 
with  signal  ability  by  Edward  Everett,  our  Minister  at  London, 
Lord  Aberdeen — a  name  identified  with  justice  and  magna- 
nimity in  more  than  one  generation  —  then  at  the  head  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  acknowledged  that  the  ground  taken  by 
England  in  regard  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  indefensible,  the 
Canadian  position  was  reversed,  and  the  bay  was  re-opened  to 
American  fishermen. 

But  the  design  of  coercing  the  United  States  into  opening 
her  markets  to  Canadian  fishermen  was  not  abandoned.      In 
1852  a  fresh  and  determined  series  of  hostilities  was  begun 
against  American  fishermen.     A  naval  force  was  sent  out  from 
England,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  was  guarded  hy 
the  guns  of  the  Royal  Navy  —  thirteen  war-vessels  patrolling 
the  fishing-grounds.     It  was  again  proclaimed  that  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  not  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  but  three  miles  outside  of  a  line  from  headland  to  head- 
land of  bays.     This  construction  of  the  treaty  would  place  the 
American  fishermen  in  many  places  thirty  miles  from  shore, 
instead  of  three,  as  provided  by  treaty.     Mr.  Everett  had  perti- 
nently reminded  the  British  Government  that  by  this  construe 
tion  "the  waters  which  wash  the  entire  south-eastern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  Canso  —  a  distance  of 
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weak  power.  I  am  sure  no  American  citizen  of  self-respect 
desires  to  see  his  country  subjected  to  that  degradation.  For 
the  United  States  to  attack  Mexico  without  giving  her  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  before  an  impartial  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  for  a  nation  of  unlimited  power  to  put  herself 
♦  to  open  shame  before  the  world. 

There  could  not,  fellow-citizens,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  more 
deplorable  event  than  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  Republic  of  America.    The  United  States  must  be 
regarded  as  the  elder  sister  in  that  family  of  commonwealths. 
Even  in  the  day  of  our  weakness,  we  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  them  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  let  us  not  fail 
now  to  cultivate  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  them. 
Refraining  from  war  ourselves  we  shall  gain  the  influence  that 
will  enable  us  to  prevent  war  among  them  —  so  that  peace  shall 
be  assured  and  perpetual  on  this  continent.     If  I  recall  any 
part  of  my  own  participation  in  public  affairs  with  special  satis- 
faction it  is  that  I  endeavored  to  assemble  the  American  Repub- 
lics in  a  Peace  Congress  to  the  end  that  war  between  nations 
on  this  continent  should  be  made  forever  impossible.    War  in 
any  direction  would  be  calamity  to  the  United  States  —  but  war 
forced  on  Mexico  would  be  a  crime. 
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The  pending  contest  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
party,  organized  as  its  leaders  say,  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Maine.  Some  singular  features  charac- 
terize this  movement.  The  Republican  party  in  Maine  from 
the  day  of  its  organization  has  been  pledged  to  prohibition  — 
enacting  in  1857-58  the  principal  statute  now  in  force,  and 
amending  it  from  year  to  year  as  leading  temperance  men 
requested.      The  amendments   have   averaged   nearly  one   for  j  : 

every  year  since  the  original  law  was  passed. 

The  third  party,  in  their  convention,  testify  that  prohibition 
has  been  so  well  enforced  by  the  Republicans,  that  in  their 
judgment  Maine  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead  of  the  license 
States  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  temperance  reform.  The 
Rei)ublicans  have  this  year  with  special  emphasis  in  their  State 
Convention  re-affirmed  their  faith  in  prohibition  and  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  a  pronounced  supporter  of  the  law.     But 
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MEMORIAL    ADDRESS. 


ON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  A.   GARFIELD. 


[Delivered  Feb.  87, 1882,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.] 

For  the  second  time  in  this  generation  the  great  departments 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  assembled  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  mur- 
dered President.  Lincoln  fell  at  the  close  of  a  mighty  struggle 
in  which  the  passions  of  men  had  been  deeply  stirred.  The 
tragical  termination  of  his  great  life  added  but  another  to  the 
lengthened  succession  of  horrors  which  had  marked  so  many 
lintels  with  the  blood  of  the  first-born.  Garfield  was  slain  in  a 
day  of  peace,  when  brother  had  been  reconciled  to  brother,  and 
when  anger  and  hate  had  been  banished  from  the  land.  "  Who- 
ever shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder,  if  he  will  show 
it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  where  such  example  was  last  to  have 
been  looked  for,  let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage  of  Moloch, 
the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black  with  settled  hate* 
Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous,  smooth-faced,  bloodless  demon ; 
not  so  much  an  example  of  human  nature  in  its  depravity  and 
in  its  paroxysms  of  crime,  as  an  infernal  being,  a  fiend  in  the 
ordinary  display  and  development  of  his  character." 


From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  till  the  up- 
rising  against  Charles  L,  about  twenty  thousand  emigrants 
came  from  Old  England  to  New  England.  As  they  came  in 
pursuit  of  intellectual  freedom  and  ecclesiastical  independence 
rather  than  for  worldly  honor  and  profit,  the  emigration  natu- 
rally ceased  when  the  contest  for  religious  liberty  began  in  ear- 
nest at  home.  The  man  who  struck  his  most  effective  blow  for 
freedom  of  conscience  by  sailing  for  the  Colonies  in  1G20  would 
have  been  accounted  a  deserter  if  he  had  left  after  1640.    The 
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war  in  which  for  three  centuries  patriots  of  English  blood  had 
struck  sturdy  blows  for  constitutional  government  and  human 
liberty,  his  family  had  been  represented.  They  were  at  Marston 
Moor,  at  Naseby,  and  at  Preston ;  they  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  at 
Saratoga,  and  at  Monmouth  ;  and  in  his  own  person  had  battled 
for  the  same  great  t^use  in  the  war  which  preserved  the  Union 
of  the  States. 

His  father  dying  before  he  was  two  years  old,  Garfield's 
early  life  was  one  of  privation,  but  its  poverty  has  been  made 
indelicately  and  unjustly  prominent.  Thousands  of  readers 
have  imagined  him  as  the  ragged,  starving  child,  whose  reality 
too  often  greets  the  eye  in  the  squalid  sections  of  our  lai^ 
cities.  General  Garfield's  infancy  and  youth  had  none  of  this 
destitution,  none  of  these  pitiful  features  appealing  to  the 
tender  heart,  and  to  the  open  hand  of  charity.  He  was  a  poor 
boy  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  boy ; 
in  which  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  poor  boy;  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  poor  boy ;  in  the  sense  in  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  eminent  men  of  America  in  all  generations  have  been 
poor  boys.  Before  a  great  multitude,  in  a  public  speech,  Mr. 
Webster  bore  this  testimony:  — 

"  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin,  but  my  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin  raised  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  rose  fii-st  from  its  rudo 
chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  liills,  there  waa  no  similar  eviden6e  of  a 
white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  cany  my 
children  to  it  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which 
have  gone  before  tliem.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the 
kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  touching  narratives  and  incidents 
which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode." 

With  the  requisite  change  of  scene  tlie  same  words  would 
aptly  portray  the  early  days  of  Garfield.  The  poverty  of  the 
frontier,  where  all  are  engaged  in  a  common  struggle  and  where 
a  common  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  each,  is  a  very  different  poverty,  different  in  kind,  dif- 
ferent in  influence  and  effect,  from  that  conscious  and  humiliat- 
ing indigence  which  is  every  day  forced  to  contrast  itself  with 
neighboring  wealth  on  which  it  feels  a  sense  of  grinding  depend- 
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his  speech  in  mature  life  gave  evidence  of  this  early  training. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  teach  school,  and 
thenceforward  his  ambition  was  to  obtain  a  college  education. 
To  this  end  he  bent  all  his  efforts,  working  in  the  harvest  field, 
at  the  carpenter's  bench,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  teaching  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  While  thus  laboriously 
occupied  he  found  time  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  was  so 
successful  that  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  junior  class  at  Williams  College,  then  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  venerable  and  honored  Mark  Hopkins,  who,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  powers,  survives  the  eminent  pupil  to  whom  he  was 
of  inestimable  service. 

The  history  of  Garfield's  life  to  this  period  presents  no  novel 
features.  He  had  undoubtedly  shown  perseverance,  self-reli- 
ance, selfHsacrifice  and  ambition  —  qualities  which,  be  it  said  for 
the  honor  of  our  country,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  among  the 
young  men  of  America.  But  from  his  graduation  at  Williams 
onward,  to  the  hour  of  his  tragical  death,  his  career  was  emi- 
nent and  exceptional.  Slowly  working  through  his  educational 
period,  receiving  his  diploma  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
seemed  at  one  bound  to  spring  into  conspicuous  and  brilliant 
success.  Within  six  years  he  was  successively  President  of  a 
College,  State  Senator  of  Ohio,  Major-General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  and  Representative-elect  to  the  National  Con- 
gress. A  combination  of  honors  so  varied,  so  elevated,  within 
a  period  so  brief  and  to  a  man  so  young,  is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

His  army  life  was  begun  with  no  other  military  knowledge 
than  such  as  he  liad  hastily  gained  from  books  in  the  few 
months  preceding  his  march  to  the  field.  Stepping  from  civil 
life  to  the  head  of  a  regiment,  the  first  order  he  received  wjien 
ready  to  cross  the  Ohio  was  to  assume  command  of  a  l)riga(le, 
and  to  operate  as  an  independent  force  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 
His  immediate  duty  was  to  check  the  advance  of  Ihuuplirey 
Mai-shall,  who  was  marching  down  the  Big  Sandy  with  the 
intention  of  occupying,  in  connection  with  other  Confederate 
forces,  the  entire  territory  of  Kentucky,  and  of  precipitating 
the  State  into  secession.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1801. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  young  college  professor  been  thiowu  into 
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iirly  in  1883  Garfield  was  aSMgiied  to  the  highly  important 
and  respanuble  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  In  Oeiieral  RuseoraDs, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Arroj  of  Ihe  Cumberland.  Perhaps  in 
a  great  military  campaign  no  aubnrdinato  ofAcer  requireB 
Bonnier  judgmtnt  and  quicker  knowledge  of  meo  tlian  the 
ChicFof  Staff  to  the  Commanding  General.  An  indiscreet  man 
in  such  a  position  can  eow  more  discord^  breed  more  jealousy 
and  disseniiiiate  more  strife  than  any  other  officei  in  tlie  entire 
organiiation.  When  General  Garfield  assumed  hia  new  duties 
be  found  various  troubles  already  well  developed  and  seriously 
afiecting  tbe  value  and  eflidcncy  of  the  Army  of  the  Cuinbei^ 
land.  The  energy.  Uie  inipiniality.  aud  the  laot  ollli  wbieh 
he  sought  to  a] hiy  tlieu  dissensiuiis,  and  to  digdiarge  tlieiliilies 
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no  glamour  can  mislead.  The  real  man  \s  diacovere 
is  impartially  neighed,  his  rank  ia  irreveraibly  deere 
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nenilier  in  the  House  when  ho  entered,  and  »ai 
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As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater  on  an  issue  squarelj 
joined,  where  the  position  had  been  chosen  and  the  ground  laid 
out,  Garfield  must  be  assigned  a  very  high  rank.    More,  per- 
haps, than  any  man  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  public  life, 
he  gave  careful  and  systematic  study  to  public  questions,  and 
he  came  to  every  discussion  in  which  he  took  part,  with  elabo- 
rate and  complete  preparation.    He  was  a  steady  and  indefati- 
gable worker.    Those  who  imagine  that  talent  or  genius  can 
supply  the  place  or  achieve  the  results  of  labor  will  find  no 
encouragement  in  Garfield's  life.     In   preliminary  work  he 
was  apt,  rapid,  and  skillful.    He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  readily  absorbing  ideas  and  facts,  and,  like  Dr.  John- 
son, had  the  art  of  getting  from  a  book  all  that  was  of  value 
in  it  by  a  reading  apparently  so  quick  and  cursory  that  it 
seemed  like  a  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents.    He  was  a 
preeminently  fair  and  candid  man  in  debate,  took  no  petty 
advantage,  stooped  to  no  unworthy  methods,  avoided  personal 
allusions,  rarely  appealed  to  prejudice,  did  not  seek  to  inflame 
passion.     He  had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  strong  point  of  his 
adversary  than  for  his  weak  point,  and  on  his  own  side  he  so 
marshaled  his  weighty  arguments  as  to  make  his  hearers  forget 
any  possible  lack  in  the  complete  strength  of  his  position.    He 
had  a  habit  of  stating  his  opponent's  side  with  such  amplitude 
of  fairness  and  such  liberality  of  concession  that  his  followers 
often  complained  that  he  was  giving  his  case  away.    But  never 
in  his  prolonged  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
did  he  give  his  case  away,  or  fail  in  the  judgment  of  competent 
and  impartial  listeners  to  gain  the  mastery. 

These  characteristics,  which  marked  Garfield  as  a  great  de- 
bater, did  not,  however,  make  him  a  great  parliamentary  leader. 
A  parliamentary  leader,  as  that  term  is  understood  wherever 
free  representative  government  exists,  is  necessarily  and  very 
strictly  the  organ  of  his  party.  An  ardent  American  defined 
the  instinctive  warmth  of  patriotism  when  he  offered  the  toast, 
"  Our  country,  always  right ;  but  right  or  wrong,  our  country." 
The  parliamentary  leader  who  has  a  body  of  followers  that  will 
do  and  dare  and  die  for  the  cause,  is  one  who  believes  his  party 
always  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  is  for  his  party.  No  more 
important  or  exacting  duty  devolves  upon  him  than  the  selec- 
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column  which  had  swept  over  the  land  in  1840,  and  drove  his 
administration  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  lines  of  its  political 
foes.  Mr.  Douglas  achieved  a  victory  scarcely  less  notable 
when,  in  1854,  against  the  secret  desires  of  a  strong  administra- 
tion, against  the  wise  counsel  of  the  older  chie&,  against  the 
conservative  instincts  and  even  the  moral  sense  of  the  country, 
he  forced  a  reluctant  Congress  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  his  contests  &om  1865 
to  1868  actually  advanced  his  parliamentary  leadership  until 
Congress  tied  the  hands  of  the  President  and  governed  the 
country  by  its  own  will,  leaving  only  perfunctory  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  the  Executive.  With  two  hundred  millions  of 
patronage  in  his  hands  at  the  opening  of  the  contest,  aided  by 
the  active  force  of  Seward  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  moral  power 
of  Chase  on  the  bench,  Andrew  Johnson  could  not  command 
the  support  of  one-third  in  either  House  against  the  parliamen* 
tary  uprising  of  which  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  animating 
spirit  and  the  unquestioned  leader. 

From  these  three  great  men  Garfield  differed  radically,  dif- 
fered in  the  quality  of  his  mind,  in  temperament,  in  the  form 
and  phase  of  ambition.  He  could  not  do  what  they  did,  but  he 
coiild  do  what  they  could  not,  and  in  the  breadth  of  his  Con- 
gressional work  he  left  that  which  will  longer  exert  a  potential 
influence  among  men,  and  which,  measured  by  the  severe  test 
of  posthumous  criticism,  will  secure  a  more  enduring  and  more 
enviable  fame. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  Garfield's  industry,  and  ignorant  of 
the  details  of  his  work,  may,  in  some  degree,  measure  them  by 
the  annals  of  Congress.  No  one  of  the  generation  of  public 
men  to  which  he  belonged  has  contributed  so  much  that  will 
prove  valuable  for  future  reference.  His  speeches  are  numerous, 
many  of  them  brilliant,  all  of  them  well  studied,  carefully 
phrased,  and  exhaustive  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Collected  from  the  scattered  pages  of  ninety  royal  octavo  vol- 
umes of  Congressional  record,  they  would  present  an  invaluable 
compendium  of  the  political  events  of  the  most  important  era 
through  which  the  National  Government  has  ever  passed. 
When  the  history  of  this  period  shall  be  impartially  written, 
when  war  legislation,  measures  of  reconstruction,  protection  of 
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had  a  successful  Presidential  candidate  spoken  freely  on  paasing 
events  and  current  issues.  To  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind 
seemed  novel,  rash,  and  even  desperate.  The  older  class  of 
voters  recalled  the  unfortunate  Alabama  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Clay  was  supposed  to  have  signed  his  political  death-warrant. 
They  remembered  also  the  hot-tempered  effu^on  by  which 
General  Scott  lost  a  large  share  of  popularity  before  his 
nomination,  and  the  unfortunate  speeches  which  rapidly  con- 
sumed the  remainder.  The  younger  voters  had  seen  Mr. 
Greeley,  in  a  series  of  vigorous  and  original  addresses,  prepar- 
ing the  pathway  for  his  own  defeat.  Unmindful  of  these  warn- 
ings, unheeding  the  advice  of  friends,  Garfield  spoke  to  large 
crowds  as  he  journeyed  to  and  from  New  York  in  August,  to 
a  great  multitude  in  that  city,  to  delegations  and  deputations 
of  every  kind  that  called  at  Mentor  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  With  innumerable  critics,  watchful  and  eager  to 
catch  a  phrase  that  might  be  turned  into  odium  or  ridicule,  or 
a  sentence  that  might  be  distorted  to  his  own  or  his  party's  in- 
jury, Garfield  did  not  trip  or  halt  in  any  one  of  his  seventy 
speeches.  This  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  did  not  write  what  he  was  to  say,  and  yet 
spoke  with  such  consecutiveness  of  thought  and  such  precision 
of  phrase  as  to  defy  the  accident  of  misreport  and  the  malignity 
of  misrepresentation. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential  life  Garfield's  experi- 
ence did  not  yield  him  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The  duties 
that  engross  so  large  a  portion  of  the  President's  time  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  were  unfavorably  contrasted  with  his  legis- 
lative work.  "I  have  been  dealing  all  these  years  with  ideas," 
he  impatiently  exclaimed  one  day,  "and  here  I  am  dealing  only 
with  persons !  I  have  been  heretofore  treating  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  government,  and  here  I  am  considering  all 
day  whether  A  or  B  shall  be  appointed  to  this  or  that  oflice." 
He  was  earnestly  seeking  some  practical  way  of  correcting  the 
evils  arising  from  the  distribution  of  overgrown  and  unwieldy 
patronage  —  evils  always  appreciated  and  often  discussed  by 
him,  but  whose  magnitude  had  been  more  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  mind  since  his  accession  to  the  Presidency.  Had  he 
lived,  a  comprehensive  improvement  in  the  mode  of  appoint- 
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ii;  ment  and  in  the  tenure  of  office  would  have  been  proposed  by 

i:  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Congress,  no  doubt  perfected. 

g  But,  while  many  of  the  executive  duties  were  not  grateful 

to  him,  he  was  assiduous  and  conscientious  in  their  discharge, 
j:  From  the  very  outset  he  exhibited  administrative  talent  of  a 

;  high  order.    He  grasped  the  helm  of  office  with  the  hand  of 

a  master.     Indeed,  he  constantly  surprised  many  who  were 
intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  Government,  and  espe- 
%  cially  those  who  had  feared  that  he  might  be  lacking  in  the 

(.  executive  faculty.     His  disposition  of  business  was  orderly 

,  and  rapid.    His  power  of  analysis,  and  his  skill  in  classifica- 

tion, enabled  him  to  dispatch  a  mass  of  detail  with  promptness 
,'  and  ease.    His  Cabinet  meetings  were  admirably  conducted. 

,  His  clear  presentation  of  official  subjects,  his  well-considered 

suggestion  of  topics  for  discussion,  his  quick  decision  when  all 
had  been  heard,  combined  to  show  a  thoroughness  of  mental 
training  as  rare  as  his  natural  ability  and  his  facile  adaptation 
to  a  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor. 

With  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the  inheritances  of  the 
war,  with  a  cool  calculation  of  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  im- 
pelled always  by  a  generous  enthusiasm,  he  conceived  that 
much  might  be  done  by  his  Administration  towards  restoring 
harmony  between  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  He  was 
anxious  to  go  South  and  speak  to  the  people.  As  early  as 
April  he  had  ineffectually  endeavored  to  arrange  for  a  trip 
to  Nashville,  whither  he  had  been  cordially  invited,  and  he 
was  again  disappointed  a  few  weeks  later  to  find  that  he  could 
not  go  to  South  Carolina  to  attend  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Cowpens.  But  for  the  autumn  he  defi- 
nitely counted  on  being  present  at  ^ree  memorable  assemblies 
in  the  South;  the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  the  opening  of 
the  Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Chattanooga.  He  was  already 
turning  over  in  his  mind  his  address  for  each  occasion,  and 
the  three  taken  together,  he  said  to  a  friend,  gave  hira  the  ex- 
act scope  and  verge  which  he  needed.  At  Yorktown  he  would 
have  before  him  the  associations  of  a  hundred  years  that  bound 
the  South  and  the  North  in  the  sacred  memory  of  a  common 
danger  and  a  common  victory.    At  Atlanta  he  would  present 
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in  the  House.  Detail  is  not  needful,  and  personal  antagonism 
shall  not  be  rekindled  by  any  word  uttered  to-day.  The 
motives  of  those  opposing  him  are  not  now  to  be  adversely  in- 
terpreted or  their  course  harshly  characterized.  But  of  the 
dead  President  this  is  to  be  said,  and  said  because  his  own 
speech  is  forever  silenced  and  he  can  be  no  more  beard  except 
through  the  fidelity  and  love  of  surviving  friends :  —  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  controversy  he  so  much  deplored, 
the  President  was  never  for  one  moment  actuated  by  any  motive 
of  gain  to  himself  or  of  loss  to  others.  Least  of  all  men  did 
he  harbor  revenge,  rarely  did  he  even  show  resentment,  and 
malice  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  was  congenially  employed 
only  in  the  exchange  of  good  offices  and  the  doing  of  kindly 
deeds. 

There  was  not  an  hour,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
till  the  fatal  shot  entered  his  body,  when  the  President  would 
not  gladly  for  the  sake  of  restoring  harmony,  have  retraced  any 
step  he  had  taken,  if  such  retracing  had  merely  involved  conse- 
quences personal  to  himself.  The  pride  of  consistency,  or  any 
supposed  sense  of  humiliation  that  might  result  from  surrender- 
ing his  position,  had  not  a  feather's  weight  with  him.  No  man 
was  ever  less  subject  to  such  influences  from  within  or  from 
without.  But  after  most  anxious  deliberation  and  the  coolest 
survey  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  solemnly  believed  that  the 
true  prerogatives  of  the  Executive  were  involved  in  the  issue 
which  had  been  raised,  and  that  he  would  be  unfaithful  to  his 
supreme  obligation  if  he  failed  to  maintain,  in  all  their  vigor, 
the  constitutional  rights  and  dignities  of  his  great  office.  He 
believed  this  in  all  the  convictions  of  conscience  when  in  sound 
and  vigorous  health,  and  he  believed  it  in  his  suffering  and 
prostration  in  the  last  conscious  thought  which  his  wearied 
mind  bestowed  on  the  transitory  struggles  of  life. 

More  than  this  need  not  be  said.  Less  than  this  could  not 
be  said.  Justice  to  the  dead,  the  highest  obligation  that  de- 
volves upon  the  living,  demands  the  declaration  that  in  all  the 
bearings  of  the  subject,  actual  or  possible,  the  President  was 
content  in  his  mind,  justified  in  his  conscience,  immovable  in 
his  conclusions. 

The  religious  element  in  Garfield's  character  was  deep  and 
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not  yet  emerged  from  childhood's  day  of  frolic ;  the  fair  young 
daughter ;  the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  into  closest  compan- 
ionship, claiming  every  day  and  every  day  rewarding  a  father's 
love  and  care ;  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  rejoicing  power  to 
meet  all  demand.  Before  him,  desolation  and  great  darkness  I 
And  his  soul  was  not  shaken. 

His  countrymen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  profound,  and 
universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in  his  mortal  weakness,  he 
became  the  centre  of  a  nation's  love ;  he  was  enshrined  in  the 
prayers  of  a  world.  But  all  the  love  and  all  the  sympathy 
could  not  share  with  him  his  suffering.  He  trod  the  wine-press 
alone.  With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death.  With  unfailing 
tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of 
the  assassin's  bullet  he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  In  simple 
resignation  he  bowed  to  the  divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving  for  the  sea  returned. 
The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him  the  wearisome 
hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken  from  its  prison 
walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling  air,  from  its  homelessness  and 
its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently,  the  love  of  a  great  people 
bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to 
live  or  to  die,  as  God  should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving 
billows,  within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered 
face  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wist- 
fully upon  the  ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on  its  far  sails,  whit- 
ening in  the  morning  light ;  on  its  restless  waves,  rolling  shore- 
ward to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday  sun ;  on  the  red 
clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  horizon ;  on  the  serene 
and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying 
eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting 
soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  reced- 
ing world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore, 
and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning. 


